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Everlastic 
‘*Rubber”’ Roofing 
Se \ recognized standard among ‘‘rub- 
- ber” roofings. Famous for its durability. 
Made of high-grade waterproofing ma- #3 
terials, it defies wind and weather and F 
insures dry, comfortable buildings un- 
der all weather conditions, 
Nails and cement with 
each roll Two Ways to Know 
Everlastic R ° 
d Slate-Surfaced Good Roofing— 
Roofing : 
\ high-grade roll roofing, surfaced You can find all sorts of plain-surfaced ‘‘rubber’’ roof- 
* with genuine crushed slate, in two ing on the market. Some are good, some fair, and some 
; natural shades, red or green. Needs practically worthless. All look alike when new. 
no painting. Handsome enough for a , 
home, economical enough for a barn or : : . 
garage. Combines real protection But you have two ways of telling whether roofmg is 
against fire with beauty. Nails and good. 
P cement with each roll. 
One way is to put it on your building and _ see how it 


. Everlastic Multi-Shi : ne : 
; ‘Shingles wears. But that’s hindsight—a costly method, if the 
Four-Shingles-in-One) _¢ : . 
roofing isn’t good. 
Made of high-grade thors ughly waterpre vofed felt 
dad surfacec ith crush slate e , at- ab . . . 
ne surfaces wile crumses sete, im Denntital mat Che second way is the simplest and the safest. Be sure 
ural slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips - Fy . - 99 ’ 
that the label bears the name ‘‘Barrett Everlastic. That's 
foresight—proof-positive of a moderate-priced roofing, 
good for many years of satisfactory, economical service. 


For behind every Barrett Everlastic roof stands the 
reputation for dependability cherished by The Barrett 
Company for over fifty years. 








7 ow t far] + in lal , There’s a style of Everlastic for each one of your farm 
0 our sbingies tn one a ar less cost in labor an P ° . 7 . 2 
P eae than tee Cini iis. ties ann oie a buildings. Roll roofing, plain surfaced, or covered with 
irtistie beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and red or green crushed slate. Shingles—single or in strips 
one that resists fire and weather. Need no painting. of four—and slate-surfaced in red or green. 
o* Everlastic Single Shingles ms :, 
f Made of t “1 . ' , Illustrated booklets describing each style free on request. 
ide of the same durable state-surtacec red or 
“g green) material as_ the 
= Multi-Shingles, but cut The Company 
Pt into individual shingles, 
8x1234 inches. Laid like en Giais a cates be a italien 
Ww or Chicago *hiladelphis osto Ss ous evelanc 
wooden shingles but cost ‘ inctan ati Pittsburgh Detroit _— low Orteane Birmingham Kansas City 
less per year of service. Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria <=> 
, ‘ Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown » 
Need ho printing Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond > 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Bu ‘alo Baltimore Omaha 
Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Tvuronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S 
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Our readers are our friends and an advertisement in 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
to the homes of our friends 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest adver- 

tiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
FE and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would —~ ee a dishonest person to 4 
— -— is note. We refuse many t 
liars. an of atria os month 
~ wy hese adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our -— ty Our guar- 

antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
- — ue answer an advertisement refer to this ) guar 
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have been destroyed. New standards 
have not been reestablished. 


Many merchants are actually offering 
merchandise not only below their own 
but below the cost of producing 

that very merchandise. 

A few merchants not quite so honest 
and conscientious are pretending to make 
these reductions, but are really substi- 
tuting inferior merchandise. 


It is difficult for many of these mer- 
chants to determine for themselves 
when they are buying right at this time. 

Generally speaking, they are doing 
the best they can under difficult con- 
ditions. 

Prices will be difficult to adjust for a 
while yet. The men of whom your mer- 
chants buy are not quite sure of their 
costs yet. They do not yet know what 
they shall have to pay for raw material 
and labor. 


The standard, trademarked merchan- 
dise will fluctuate less in price than un- 
known, unbranded merchandise. It is 
made by firms of established reputation, 
which they value more than any tem- 
porary profit. 

The question of quality is linked with 
the question of price. Here, again, you 
have the advantage if you are buying 
141 | standard, trademarked merchandise, such 
as you find advertised in Successful 
Farming. 

The makers of this merchandise depend 
absolutely for <their success on having 
the confidence of. the people who read 
their advertisements and buy their 
products. 

The least. let-<down in the quality of 
these advertised products, where the 
quality is established, would lose more 
customers than all their advertising 
could get back. 

Their advertising is like a bond t6/& 
you and a guarantee of the continued 
quality of their product. 

Successful Farming guarantees to each 
of our readers that each of our adver- 
tisers will give him or her a square deal. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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Hasslers also are made for the 
Dodge Car. They give it luz- 
urious comfort—and add smart- 
ness to its appearance. Your 
Dodge dealer will sell them. to 
you on our 10 day trial plan. 
They do not change any part 


of your car 
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‘“Hasslers” make you “love” your Ford! 


F course, you're getting satisfaction from your 
Ford Car now. But you can make it so much 
more enjoyable by equipping it with Hassler 

Shock Absorbers. You'll realize a new and greater 
satisfaction—you ll simply ‘‘love’’ your car. Perfect 
comfort over all roads—this is the biggest advan- 
tage of having Hasslers. 


Yet there are many other advantages which 
make Hasslers worth while. The conical spring set 
at an angle prevents sidesway. Hasslers protect 
your car—giving it one-third longer life—and reduc- 
ing up-keep and tire expense one-third! Hiasslers 
pay for themselves in actual savings—and they make 
the car better at the same time! You can get Hass- 
lers for any model Ford—of your dealer—and you 
can use them 10 days on trial! If you are not de- 
lighted then your money will be refunded. Write us for 
the name of your Hassler dealer if you don’t know him. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 1453 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD SEED 


Know the Quality Before the Seed Is Sown 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HERE aretimes when highest qualityfarm seeds are not 

available and it is necessary to plant lower quality sceds 

than is desired, but there isnever a time when it does not 
pay to plant the best seed that can be obtained. 

n two preceding articles I have discussed some of the 
phases of seed legislation and endeavored to bringoutsome of 
the things that are desirable in the way of legislative control 
and regulation of selling and buying of seed. Unquestionably a 
certain amount of wise legislation is necessary to protect the 
buyer of seeds, but with all the lawsthat could be placed upon 
the statute books, a very large portion of the responsibility for 
obtaining good seed must rest upon the buyer and the kind 
of seed planted in his fields must be determined very largely by 
himself. The principal aim of legislation is to make it possible 
and easy for the buyer to determine 
definitely and certainly the quality of 


whether seed is good is time utilized to better advantage than 
any other time invested in the growing of the crop. There is too 
much at stake in the selection of seed for planting to afford to 
take any chance that can be avoided. 

The third reason for lack of sufficient care in the selection of 
seed and probably the one that applies to the largest number of 
people is that they have not fully considered nor appreciated 
the difference in value between good seed and seed of inferior 
quality. They have not figured in terms of dollars and cents 
what it means to them to plant seed a portion of which will not 
grow, or weed seeds which will infest their fields to the extent 
that strenuous labor and years of time may be necessary to 
make them clean. In the case of such seeds as the clover, al- 
falfa, timothy, and other grasses, the greatest loss is not usually 

due to seed that will not grow, but 
rather to the seeds of weeds that do 
ih grow. Some of the large farm seeds, 





the seed he is considering purchasing 
and make it possible for him to make 
an intelligent and accurate comparison 
of the relative value of the several lots 
of seed from which he can obtain his 
supply. 

With laws which require that those 
offering seeds for sale shall provide the 
information necessary to enable the 
prospective purchaser to form an ac- 
curate idea of their quality, and with 
& proper appreciation of the relative 
value of high quality and inferior qual- 


; l initial price. 
ity seeds, there could be no just ” a 


Make plans for the farm seeds 
needed, get the seeds far enough in 
advance of planting to have their 
quality determined, and don’t lose 
several times the value of good 
seeds by sacrificing quality in an 
attempt to save a few dollars in the 


such as corn, soybeans, cowpeas, ete., 
afford little danger of contaminating 
the fields with weeds but a com 
tively small pense of weak or 
dead seed will cause an appreciable 
loss. The only test necessary to de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy the 
quality of the large seeds is a germina- 
tion or vitality test. This is a simple 
operation ss | can easily be done at 
ome. Various simple methods of 
testing corn have been described and 
demonstrated so many times and are 
used by so many farmers that there 





ground for dissatisfaction or misunder- 
standing. If a man knows just what 
he is buying and gets just what he - 
pays for, he has no good reason for complaint. Under present 
conditions the laws in many states are not adequate to insure 
the furnishing of sufficient information caine the seeds 
offered for sale and the man who buys under such conditions 
must necessarily act in the dark to a certain extent, even tho 
he realizes that good seed is worth much more than poor seed 
and that some seed should not be planted at all. There is need 
for sufficient legislation to make it easy for eve epee a of 
farm seeds to know the exact quality of the nace e considers 
buying and to deal effectively with those who would misrepre- 
sent the seeds they offer for sale, but it is also true that a very 
la reentage of buyers do not avail themselves of the 
facilities which are already provided for assisting them in the 
purchase of seeds. . 

In each state provision has been made for the examination of 
seeds by trained experts. In most states the seed testing 
laboratory is located at the agricultural college or experiment 
station but in some states the work is conducted by thestate 
department of agriculture, which is usually located at the 
eapitol. 

Samples of seed can be sent to the seed testing laboratory in 
the state in which the purchaser or prospective purchaser 
lives and an accurate nf complete report obtained relative 
to the quality of the seed. This report will show the percentage 
of the seed that will grow and the percent that will not 
grow. It will also show the amount and kinds of weed seeds 
or other seeds not desired in the sample, and the amount of 
dirt, chaff, and other inert material. In short, the analysis of 
a sample and the report upon the same will show just what is 
in the sample. 
Why They Don’t Find Out 

There are three reasons why so large a percentage of people 
purchase and plant seed without finding out its quality, even 
tho facilities are available for obtaining such information. First, 
there is a certain percentage of people who have not kept in 
close touch with what has been going on in their state that might 
be of interest and value to them, and consequently are not aware 
that facilities have been provided for the purpose of helping 
them to determine the quality of the seed they plant in their 
fields. Some know that there s such a thing as a laboratory for 
testing seeds but have not put forth the small amount of effort 
necessary to find out just what service it can render to them 
individually or just how to avail themselves of its service. 
Many do not even know where the seed-testing laboratory is 
located that they are helping to support by the money they pay 
as tax and do not utilize the service they have paid for. 

The second reason why so many plant seed without knowing 
its quality is because they put’ off providing the seed necessary 
for planting until so late that they feel there is not time to 
have it tested. A very large portion of the loss, disappointment, 
and dissatisfaction that is experienced after inferior seed has 
been planted could be avoided by exercising greater care in 
the selection of seed. The yield and quality of the crop = 
duced depends to so great extent upon the seed and the loss 
incident to the use of poor seed may be so great, that the 
comparatively small amount of time required to find out 


is no exeuse for anyone to fail to test 
his corn for the reason that he does not 
know how to do it. It is a job that many boys and girls are 
doing and one that they can do as efficiently as anyone. The 
same methods with but little variation can be used in determin- 
ing the vitality of other large seeds. 

e vitality of grass and clover seed is important but not as 
important as it is in the case of corn or other seeds of that type. 
Grass and clover seeds are usually sown at a rate which - 
antees more plants to a given area than can thrive if ‘all the 
seeds produce plants. For example, if pure alfalfa seed is sown 
at the rate of fifteen pounds to the acre, which is not a heavier 
rate of seeding than is frequently used, there would be seventy- ~ 
three seeds sown on every square foot of und if it were 

ually distributed. It is evident that less than seventy-three 
alfalfa plants to the square foot makes a good stand. 

Uneven Stands Mean Smaller Returns 

Compare this with corn. To obtain an even stand of corn it is 
necessary to plant in each hill the number of kernels it is de- 
sired to have plants in the hill. If any of the kernels fail to grow, 
there are less plants than desired and if all the kernels planted 
in a hill fail to grow, there is a vacant spot in the field which re- 

uires as much work as the best hill of corn in the field, but pro- 

uces nothing. There are those who attempt to make up for 
the low germination of their seed corn by planting more kernels 
to the hill. There is serious question whether this method does 
not on the average increase rather than decrease the loss. It 
is inevitable that all the kernels in some hills will grow and the 

lants will be so crowded that none of them can make their 
ull growth. It is likewise inevitable that some of the hills will 
oa none eo grow. Co uently, = preps: of 

ting seed corn of low percentage vitality thicker than 

aod jon should be planted is to crowd some hills and tarts 
avoid missing hills. 

I would not convey the impression that a knowledge of the 
vitality of the seed of alfalfa, the clovers, and the is not 
important. It is highly important, but it is possible to make 
up for low vitality in these kinds of seeds by heavier application 
to a much greater extent than can be done with corn. In con- 
sidering the price of alfalfa or clover seed it is worth while to 
give attention to the percentage of vitality and purity. For 
example, if a given lot of seed shows ninety percent of clover 
seed that will grow and another sample shows ninety-eight 
percent, a bushel of the latter contains more than one-twelfth 
more seed than the former. If clover seed is selling at $16 a 
bushel, it would not be profitable to pay more than about $14.50 
for the formerlotof seed, provided there was no weed seeds in 
the ten percent of the first lot which was not clover seed. 
In case this ten percent was made up ly of seeds of noxious 
weeds, the labor necessary to eradicate the weeds might cost so 
much as to make it a losing proposition to sow the seed if it 
could be had for nothing. : 

It is a rather difficult task to determine the kinds and amounts 
of weed seeds in alfalfa, clover and grass seeds. A number of 
weeds have seeds so similar to those of crops in size, weight, 
shape, color, and general appearance that it is impossible to 
distinguish them without a airly high-power magnifying glass. 
For this reason it is best to send a sample of (Continued on page 54 
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EDITORIAL 


IMPLEMENT REPAIR WEEK 
URING the time when war measures were necessary, 2 
“National Repair Week” was instituted. The results 
were so satisfactory that it has been continued. It is a good 
thing from the standpoint of farmers, implement dealers and 
manufacturers and the manufacturers’ and dealers’ associations 
have cooperated in making it a success. 

Owing to the difference in seasonal and climatic conditions, 
the country has been divided into three zones in setting the 
dates for implement repair week this year. The first zone is 
January 31st to February 5th; the second zone, February 28th 
to March 5th; the third zone, April 4th to 9th. 

The purpose of designating a definite period for putting 
implements in shape for the coming season is, first, to induce 
farmers to set aside a certain time during a quiet season for 
the purpose of cleaning, oiling, overhauling, and getting their 
equipment in running order. At this time they will find out 
what repairs are needed and can order them in time to have 
them on hand and in place before the implement is needed. It 
may save them delay at a critical time and extra expense for 
telegraph or telephone calls, express or parcel post charges. 

After the farmers have listed and reported to the local deal- 
ers the repairs needed, these dealers can put in their order to 
the manufacturers with an assurance that they will get these 
supplies in time for use on the farms. It is another step in co- 
operation which eliminates extra costs and labor. This co- 
operative feature will be lost if each chooses his own time to 
look over his implements and see what repairs are needed. 

Consider the local blacksmith in this. Take him such work 
now as you know you will need to have done before you can 
start work, then he can more likely get it done before you need 
it. If all wait until they need their implements, he will be 
swamped and unable to satisfy everybody. 


WHEN COOPERATORS COOPERATE 

HEN they who believe in cooperation are really willing 

to extend their belief into a cooperation with other 
than their own association members we may look for more 
power to the farmers. There is no need of surrendering to one 
great organization the name and methods each organization 
may hold dear, but there is need of a real cooperative spirit 
among farmer organizations. It is decidedly lacking in some 
sections, 

Nothing is ever gained by one society knocking another 
that is striving in its way to accomplish something for the 
farmers. People are willing to be shown a better way. Example 
has its influence. There is no such thing as perfection when an 
organization consists of many members who have sacrificed 
some pet ideas to the common good. It is strange that societies, 
made up of members who have each made some personal 
sacrifices, cannot also make some sacrifices and cooperate with 
other societies in a still wider field of endeavor. 

Most of the friction between farmer organizations that 
exists today is caused by the jealousies of officers in these 
organizations. They are the spokesmen of the organizations and 
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too frequently look out for their own personal interests rather 
than endeavor to get the members to think broadly enough to 
cooperate with other organizations. Playing politics does the 
mischief in every effort of human beings to get together. The 
selfish interests of a few men sacrifice the membership to an 
antagonism that would not exist if these men were unselfish. 

We have a splendid example of real cooperation in the state 
of New York. There are as many different organizations there 
as in any state. There are some strong ones, too, such as the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Dairymen’s League, the Potato 
Growers, the Fruit Growers. The state maintains an agri- 
cultural department with a market bureau. The State College of 
Agriculture has a prominent influence in the state. Yet all of 
these work in harmony. There is no knocking one another. 
There is the spirit of helpfulness that is indeed refreshing to one 
who knows of the jealousies and the actual opposition that 
exists between farmer organizations in other localities. 

Until these different societies can really cooperate there 
need be no hope of influencing legislatures, congress, or the 
markets. If any society has a selfish, narrow gauge officer he 
better be sacrificed. He is a trouble maker. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS NITRATE PLANT 

ACERTAIN group of congressmen have recently had oc- 

easion to find out that they cannot deal with organized 
American farmers in the same way that they have been ac- 
Tustomed to deal with unorganized farmers. The issue arose 
over the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant. In commenting upon the 
incident president Howard of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation said: 

“When this plant was authorized as a war measure for the 
emergency production of nitrates for munitions, it was urged 
by nitrate interests that after the war the plant would be 
economically adaptable for the production of nitrates for 
fertilizer, and would result in a cheaper product. That the plant 
was built at great waste is admitted by all, and now that the 
war is over the question of its disposition and future is open 
for consideration. Many eminent engineers are of the opinion 
that it is indispensable to the nation, both as a military property 
and as a means of producing cheaper fertilizer and keeping the 
fertilizer interests from obtaining a monopoly in that important 
industry.” 

The question of what shall be done with the plant has been 
brought before congress in the form of a number of bills. Altho 
the nitrate interests previously adyocated the building of the 


. plant as a means for producing nitrates for fertilizer, they have 


opposed bills making appropriations for its completion and 
operation, and certain engineers have prepared estimates show- 
ing enormous costs for completing and operating the plant. 
Investigations made by representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions have convinced them that the Muscle Shoals plant offers 
an economical source for nitrates. For months they asked 
for a hearing in which facts regarding the proposition could 
be placed before congress. For some unknown reason, this 
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hearing could not be obtained and as a last resort a letter setting 
forth the farmers’ interest in nitrates and nitrate production 
was written to the committee of the house having the matter 
in charge; a promise was made that the letter would be read 
to the committee, but the promise was not kept. 

When the question came to a vote in the house, it was de- 
feated by four votes, but no record was taken of the individual 
vote. The American Farm Bureau Federation then sent a letter 
to each individual member of the house asking him how he 
voted on this measure. Apparently some of the congressmen 
objected strenuously to having their action brought to light, 
judging by the hue and cry that a few of them set up when 
they received this letter. They demanded information as to 
what the Farm Bureau Federation is and whom it represents. 
Needless to say, they found out what it is and that it represents 
American farmers in a way that they have never been repre- 
sented before. 

At this writiing the disposition of the nitrate plant has not 
been decided, but the representatives of organized farmers are 
on the job and congress is being made to realize that the 
farmers’ interests must be given attention. 


SHOCK TROOPS 
MAS fears what he does not understand or see. Uncertainty 
eats at the courage of man. Only when he has been facing 
the unknown and unseen long enough to become indifferent to 
it can he march into battle like a veteran. For these psycho- 
ligical reasons shock troops of seasoned vets precede the ad- 
vance of troops making their first attack. 

Tho perhaps not deliberately planned, the same conditions 
prevail during a great national crisis such as we are in as @ 
result of the war. Labor conditions, transportation, finance, 
world-wide uncertainty as to the immediate future, these have 
made business men and workers fear to advance into the un- 
known. As a result the cost of living has consumed the savings 
of the world, the surplus of necessities, and the world waits with 
fear and trembling for the next thing to happen. 

What does happen? Shock troops are used as in war. The 
agricultural productrs are the shock troops. They seem to be in 
command of General Confidence. They are the first to suffer 
in the readjustment of our business lines. They hold the 


line against sudden breaks. They hold until timid labor and- 


scared business get their nerves calmed again. 

The farmers always face the unknown element in their busi- 
ness. They do not know the meaning of a “sure thing.” From 
seeding to harvest, from breeding to stockyards, they are.play- 
ing a game of chance, risking all in the most uncertain occupa- 
tion of man. Who better can assume the roll of shock troops 
when the world is in a great upheaval? Labor has not been 
trained for it. Business gets too panicky in the dark. The 
farmers, whose vigils have taken them thru the dark nights and 
the storm-swept days, they and they only can face the un- 
certainties of reconstruction days and not flee, panic stricken, 
from the field. Tho heavy the loss, they will be the first to 
reorganize their lines. 

Come on labor. Come-on capital. Buck up. Lend a hand. 


CONFESSION GOOD FOR THE SOUL 

"THE farmer is no more virtuous, no more endowed with 
wisdom, no more inclined to walk the straight and narrow 
way than any other class. Human natureisverymuch the same 
regardless of occupation. Opportunity, more than any other 
.ctor, determines our actions. Taking this for granted then it 
easy to explain why farmers have invested millions of dollars 

blue sky. Why shouldn’t they? They are human! 
lhe business man does the same thing, but he keeps so quiet 
ut his investment ventures that the news reporter plays 
the farmer who is stung as tho he were the only one who 
es to get rich quick without working. The farmers have 
bo ight millions of dollars worth (?) of blue sky stock during the 
two or three years. They must take their loss with as good 
z'.ce as possible now, and not blame everything upon the fall 

rices or the inability to borrow at the banks. 

he thing to do is to confess, inwardly at least, that each of 
eds a guardian of our income so we cannot invest in worth- 
tock—blue sky. Let us work for a state law which will 
ct us from our weakness in this respect. Every state needs 
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a blue sky law that has teeth like a bull dog so that promoters 
who try to fleece the public will feel the fangs of law. If we were 
as smart and as sensible as we try to think we are, we would 
need no protection from blue sky agents. But let us be honest 
with ourselves and confess that we are-so human, so anxious 
for easy money that we need the state as a guardian of our 
savings. Let him who is not guilty cast the first slur at the 
spendthrifts! } : 

And is it not also true that many have bought luxuries be- 
yond legitimate needs, and now feel the pinch of hard times 
while blaming some other factor of hard times. Our easy 
money was too freely spent. 


THE FAT AND THE LEAN YEARS 

ARMING is hazardous because so dependent upon the 

weather. This is true the world over. A good year is seldom 

followed by another good year. While one part of the country 

is suffering from a backward spring, a drouth or too much rain, 

or early frost, another part is having a good season. But every 

farmer knows he must expect his turn of good and bad seasons, 
not knowing when they will occur. 

The same hazards affect all other lines of endeavor. In fact, 
the same causes affect other than farming. As farmers prosper 
so do others. When they fail, it affects every line of business. 
Because you may find certain products selling at the same 
price year after year, you may think that means stability. It 
does not indicate that perhaps the manufacturers of a stable- 
priced product are having such a slump in business as to put 
them on the verge of bankruptcy. The buying public is finicky, 
notional, and at times panicky. It wants what it cannot get— 
and will pay fabulous prices for it. It doesn’t want what is 
plentiful and cheap. It wants a thing today and refuses to buy 
the same thing tomorrow. 

Tho people must eat, you cannot compel them to buy a beef- 
steak every. day, or eggs or milk, or anything. They will pay 
a dollar a quart for strawberries out of season and refuse this 
delicious fruit whea it is rotting on the vines for lack of a market. 

If somebody will tell how to stabilize the buying propensities 
of the public, then some plan may be devolved that will stabilize 
prices. 

As it now is and probably always will be, there are fat years 
when the savings must be laid aside to tide over lean years. If 
this is done with non-perishable products it will help. Cash is 
a non-perishable product of labor. Put it where “thieves do not 
break thru and steal” or blue sky agents get their fingers on it. 
Save it for the lean years. 


ECONOMIC LAWS GOVERN 
S sure as physical laws govern the movement of the 
planets. and the forces of nature, the economic laws 
govern prices. We may legislate locally by state laws that 
affect intrastate trade, or we may legislate nationally on inter- 
state and international trade, but we cannot thus change 
economic laws of trade. 

The best we can do is to study economic laws and adjust 
business to them, just as farmers long ago recognized that they 
could not change the seasons, but must make farming fit in 
with the seasons as they are. No farmer lives so unto himself 
that any legislative law will make him secure against the 
economic laws that determine his markets. The Russians 
thought they could legislate themselves into ease and pros- 
perity. They sought a fool’s paradise. They know better now. 


STOP! LOOK AND LISTEN 
HERE is little excuse for the loss of life and the frightful 
injuries received at railroad crossings. Automobile drivers 
are careless. That is the answer. They take inexcusable chances 
and innocent passengers suffer for it. 

If the crossing is obscured by anything there is need of greater 
caution. If unobstructed then it is foolhardiness to drive upon 
the track in an attempt to beat a train coming, and surely 
careless to not look to see if one is coming| 

A train running at forty-five miles an hour will cover about 
sixty-six feet a second. ‘The driver may know his own speed 
but he has no way of knowing the speed of the train. While 
it may be a half mile away when noticed, it only takes a few 
seconds to reach the crossing. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ROM the standpoint of agriculture the outstanding feature 
F of the month in congress was the effort of both houses to 

secure the passage of an emergency tariff bill for the pro- 
tection of twenty odd agricultural staples. The house passed 
the bill with the support of a combination of Democrats and 
Republicans but it met a snag in the senate where the 
cratic free traders put up a fight which threatens to prolong 
the debate of it till the close of this session of congress. 

There is a clear majority in favor of the propo tariff on 

farm products but few really expect that the emergency bill 
will become law. The general feeling is that it will pass the 
senate but that President Wilson will veto it as one of his last 
acts before divesting himself of the reins of office. None of 
the test votes taken so far in the senate would indicate that the 
advocates of the measure have the two-thirds majority that 
would be necessary to over-ride a presidential veto. 


Capper-Volstead Bill Still in Conference 


HE Capper-Volstead bill relieving the cooperative farm 

organizations of the country from prosecutions under the 
Clayton Act is still pending in conference of the two houses. 
Many supporters of the bill feel that two amendments inserted 
by the senate tend to weaken the measure, altho they do not 
destroy its purpose. One of these places the administration of 
the bill in the hands of the Federal Trade Commission instead 
of in the Department of Agriculture as at first recommended. 
The other objectionable amendment is one that can be inter- 
preted as subjecting to anti-monopoly clauses of Sherman Act 
the cooperative organizations authorized in the bill. Farm 
organizations have submitted vigorous protest against both 
amendments. It is probable, however, that the last was neces- 
sary in order to secure the passage of the measure by the senate. 


House Retains Membership at 435 


HE house of representatives evoked general commendation 

from its action in voting to keep its membership at the 
old figure of 435. The proposal to increase it by 48 was voted 
down by a large majority. The decision of the house will mean 
a saving of one million dollars a year. The country will watch 
with interest the action of both branches of the legislature on 
the proposals now pending to increase the salaries of senators 
and congressmen from $7,500 a year to $10,000, 


Free Seeds Again 


IGHT on the heels of the sensible decision to keep its 

membership down the house by a small majority voted to 
amend the agricultural appropriation bill to provide $360,000 
for the distribution of “‘valuable seeds.”’ The only hopeful sign 
is that the majority was smaller than ever before. The total 
cost to the Treasury will be one million dollars, at least. Repre- 
sentative Blanton of Texas expressed the very general senti- 
ment: 

“It is a waste; it has brought congress into disgraceful dis- 
repute for the last quarter of a century; congressmen vote for 
it, who seem to believe that they cannot stay in congress except 
by sending out to their constituents a little old measly package 
of ten cent garden seed that has cost the government 50 cents 
to prepare and mail. It is a disgraceful proceeding.” 


Packer Control Bill Passes Senate 


FTER nearly a decade of fighting, hearings and investi- 

gations, the supporters of packer control have finally suc- 
ceeded in putting a bill thru the senate. The Kenyon bill passed 
by the upper house of congress creates a livestock commission 
to be composed of three members and which shall have a large 
measure of control over the packers and meat industry in 
general, altho an amendment to exclude bona fide livestock 
raisers was inserted. The house agriculture committee has re- 
ported a bill differing radically from the senate bill in that it 
gives the supervision to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
regulation and control of terminal markets to the I. C. C. The 
change was the result of general aversion to the creation of 


more federal agencies. The fact that the house bill differs 
from the senate bill renders passage in this session doubtful. 
The chamber of commerce of the United States has presented 
a vigorous plea to congress against the bills. 

There is considerable speculation as to what President-elect 
Harding will do with regard to it. The opponents of the measure 
take courage from the Republican campaign slogan of “more 
business in government and less government in tesinee.” 


Muscle Shoals Project Passes Senate 


SEVERAL days were consumed by the senate in discussing 
the advisability of appropriating ten million dollars for the 
completion of the dam at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, for the 
manufacture of munitions in time of war and for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer in time of peace. The bill had a stormy 
passage thru the senate, the opposition claiming that millions 

ad already been wasted and that it would be throwing good 
money after bad. 

The supporters of the measure, among which were all the 
farm organizations, claimed that the completion of the plant 
would make this country independent of Chilean nitrates, the 
production of which is not keeping up with the demand here 
and would also do much to defeat the fertiliser trust in its hold- 
up of the farmers. It was publicly charged im the debate that 
the chemical interests were maintaining éxpensive lobbies for 
the defeat of the bill. Newspaper offices were flooded with 
propaganda designed to aid the opposition. The supporters of 
_ measure are now making a stubborn fight to get it thru the 

ouse. 


Federal Aid to Road Building to be Continued | 


"THE house has passed a bill appropriating $100,000,000 for 
federal aid in road building for the year 1921-1922. The 
senate will follow suit and this ensures continuation of the . 
good roads policy. Out of the money previously appropriated 
there still remains $117,000,000 to be expended. Hearings held 
on the results already achieved showed that in 1919 alone the 
states added $400,000,000 to the ee of $50,000,000 a year 
expended by the federal government. It is estimated that the 
figure will reach $500,000,000 for 1920. More than 20,000 
miles of roads have either been completed or are now under 
contract. Said the report of the committee on roads: 

“The results have more than justified the expecations of the 
original supporters of the plan. The record shows that it has 
proved a great stimulus to road construction, and that notwith- 
standing the extraordinary circumstances more money has been 
expended for road construction than during any similar period 
of our country’s history.” 


Hearings on Future Trading 


E hearings on the several bills to regulate future trading 
continued before the house committee on agriculture thru- 

out the month. The general impression one received from at- 
tending these hearings was that the majority of the witnesses 
were against precipitate action, that might have the tendency 
to injure marketing agencies without due consideration. On 
the other hand, there was a great deal of condemnation of the 
“gambling’’ practices now alleged to be rampant on the Chicago 
board of trade. Clifford Thorne of Chicago, counsel for the 
American farm bureau federation for the farmers’ national 
grain dealers association vigorously assailed the evil practices. 


Our Wheat Stock 


N Jan. 1, 1921, the stock of wheat in the United States was 

320,000,000 bushels according to the estimates of the 
bureau ef markets. This total for January 1 is approximately 
40 percent of the total available on July 1, 1920 and compares 
with 417,000,000 bushels for January 1, 1920. Taking the aver- 
age carry-over at about 70,000,000, there remains in the country 
now about 250,000,000 for export and domestic requirements up 
to July 1, 1921. The large bulk of this available supply is still 
on the farms, about 180,000,000 bushels. 
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FARMING MUST 


BE PROFITABLE 


Cost of Production and a Fair Profit Must Be Assured 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HE time has come when the cost of production must be 

an important factor in determining the selling price of 

farm products. That an individual or a company is en- 
titled to the cost of efficient production plus a fair profit seems 
so evident and so reasonable that there should be no argu- 
ment about it. No industry, whether it be farming, manu- 
facturing, or what not, can prosper or even survive under less 
favorable conditions. An industry or an individual must be self- 
supporting or it cannot exist without drawing itssupport from 
an outside source. 

To attract and hold those who are capable of conducting an 
industry efficiently, it must afford to those who engage in it at 
least as good opportunities as are offered by other industries 
in which they might engage. The profits must be as great as 
are received for equal ability and effort in other industries and 
the standard and mode of living must be as attractive. 

Just at present a good many economists are expressing their 
views relative to the high valuations of farm lands and are argu- 
ing more or less as to the value on which a farmer is entitled 
to figure his investment in estimating the cost of producing his 
crops. I am not going to enter into a discussion of that question 
just now, but I want to submit that if it had not been for 
the rapid increase in land value, the business of farming would 
have been in a serious situation much sooner than the present. 

That farmers were not earlier driven to the point where it was 
necessary for them to insist upon the cost of production plus 
a fair profit is due to the fact that the increase in land value 
afforded a profit, even tho the prices received for products 
sometimes failed to cover the cost of producing them. There 
was low-priced land available on which the man with a very 
small capital could make a start, and his capital grew in spite 
of the meager increase derived from his efforts at farming. Had 


difficulty lies in their cost of production. Their problem is to 
either reduce their cost of production to the level at which 
the majority of manufacturers can operate, or quit making 
shoes and do something that they can do as efficiently as the 
or of those engaged in the same line of work. 

armers have, and will always have the same problem. The 
comparatively few records of the cost of producing farm 
products which have been collected show an extremely wide 
variation in the cost of producing the same product on different 
farms, even in small areas and under very similar conditions. 
The man with high production costs cannot expect and is not 
entitled to the same profit as the man who produces more 
efficiently, and when the production cost reaches too high a 
point, it not only absorbs the margin of profit realized by those 
who produce at the cost at which the bulk of the product is 
produced, but it may result in a less. 

If the bulk of the wheat crop is produced at a cost of $2 a 
bushel and it costs some wheat growers $2.25 a bushel to pro- 
duce their crop, it is not reasonable to ask that the price of 
wheat be kept high enough to return a fair profit on the highest 
cost of production. Those whose cost of production is running 
higher than the cost at which the bulk of the crop is produced 
must either revise their methods in such a way as to lower 
their cost of production, or stop producing wheat and devote 
their efforts to some crop which can be produced at a profit un- 
der their conditions. There are many fous on which a better 
selection and arrangement of crops is as necessary as better 
prices to put them on a profitable basis. Some are attempting 
to grow crops under conditions which do not permit of growing 
them profitably and under which other crops could be made to 
yield a good profit. 

The problem of obtaining the cost of production and a fair 


If farming is to be made permanently prosperous, it is essential that it be made possible 
for those engaged in the farming industry to be as certain of receiving cost of efficient pro- 
duction and a fair profit as those engaged in other industries. Tothisend, cost of producing 
farm products must be an important factor in determining the prices received for them. 


it not been for the profit obtained from the increase in value 
of land, farmers could not have continued to produce unless 
the business of production had been made at least self-support- 
ing. 
‘Gradually conditions have changed and the low-priced land 
available has grown less and less, until there is ay atone J none 
left. Just what the trend of land values will be cannot be 
safely forecast, but it is safe to assume that a given sum of 
money invested in land at $200 to $400 an acre is not likely to 
increase at as great rate as an equal sum of money invested in 
the same land a comparatively few years ago at prices ranging 
from $20 to $100 an acre. If this be true, the business of farm- 
ing must be placed upon a basis where those enga in it can 
safely auent ia much larger degree, if not entirely, upon the 
income from their efforts in production, and much less, if at all, 
upon the increase in land value._ 

It follows, if the above assumptions are correct, that the 
cost of production must be the fundamental consideration upon 
which the prices of farm products are based. It is the case with 
products of other industries and why should it not be for farm 
products? 

There will be times when products must be sold for less than 
the cost of producing them. It is not possible to so accurately 
forecast the demand for a given product or so definitely control 
the quantity produced that all of it will sell for a price which 
yields a fair profit over the cost of production. The manu- 
facturer who studies his market most thoroly and who is in 
position to control his output to the test d , Sometimes 
is confronted with a small overproduction, which it is more 
profitable for him to sell for less than the cost of production 
than not to sell at all. There is the compensating fact, how- 
ever, that there will be times when under-production causes 
prices which return more than normal profits and thus make it 
possible to obtain fair ave profits in spite of periods of over- 
production and under-production. 

There is one other fact that must be borne in mind in think- 
ing of a fair profit over and above the cost of production. No 
one, whether he is farming or engaged in other industry is en- 
titled to a profit on more than the cost of efficient production. 
Suppose, for example, that the majority of shoe manufacturers 
can produce a certain quality of shoes at a cost of $4 a pair, but 
that it costs a few manufacturers $5 a pair to produce that 
quality of shoes. It certainly is neither nght nor necessary to 

ay a price for the shoes which will yield a fair fit on the 
asis of a cost of $5 a pair for producing. If the sell at a 
price which returns a fair proft-on the basis of a production 


cost of $4, those who are producing them at $5 have no just 
ground for complaint so far as the price is concerned. eir 


profit is a problem in which the farmers themselves must take 
the lead. Attempts at a solution of the problem, which were 
more or less far-reaching, have been made at various times for 
several years, most of which have accomplished a certain amount 
of good. But, it is only within the last year and one-half that 
the farmers as a whole have tackled the big problem seriously 
and in a business-like way. : 

The first step was organization, which was accomplished by 
the formation of the Farm Bureau, with its local, state, and 
national units. The work of this great organization covers a 
broad field, including practically all ‘the problems affecting 
farmers and the industry of agriculture, but from the very 
first, the problem of working out more satisfactory methods 
for marketing farm products has been one of the most important 

bases of its work. Tn tackling the marketing problem the Farm 

ureau Federation wisely adopted a method whereby the knowl 
edge, experience, and power of all other organizations which had 
been at work on the problem would be brought together and 
focused. The selection of a “Committee of Seventeen,” com- 
posed of representatives from all organizations which were doing 
cooperative grain marketing, was the first big step. This com- 
mittee is ation a thoro study of the grain marketing problem 
in all its aspects and will recommend such changes in methods 
and improvements of methods as it deems necessary to insure 
to grain growers more satisfactory conditions in the marketing 
of their product. 

The “Committee of Seventeen” to study the grain marketing 
problem was followed a little later by a “Committee of Fifteen” 
to perform a similar service for the livestock industry. Other 
similar committees will probably be appointed in the near 
future to study the problems conn with the marketing 
of other farm products, such as dairy products, vegetables, etc. 

All of this work has for its definite aim the obtaining of prices 
for farm products which will make of farming a more stable and 
profitable industry. The committees are trying to find out just 
who or what is responsible for the ruinous price fluctuations 
which make farming so hazardous and which occur without ap- 

nt justification by the law of supply and demand. Having 
ocated the “African in the woodpile,” they will proceed to 
devise methods for eliminating him, or at least curbing his 
influence on prices. 

Production will always be the principal business of farmers, 
but at the same time they cannot obtain prices for their prod- 
ucts based upon the cost of production without following the 
products further on the road to the ultimate consumer 
than they have done in the past. This does not mean that the 
individual wheat grower must follow his grain further on its way 
to the man who buys it in a loaf of bread, (Continued on page 69 
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DON’T MONKEY WITH AMATEURS 


Production Is One Thing, Selling Is Another 


By ALSON SECOR 


\RON SAPIRO was telling a conference group of farmer 

cooperatives the story of how the California raisin 

growers had organized the California Associated Raisin 
Company. He outlined the struggle they went thru as inde- 
pendent marketers; how they and the bankers and merchants 
got together to solve the marketing problem. Then Mr. Sapiro 
said: “And then came the great experience that California has 
learned from A to Z—Don’t monkey with amateurs.” 

it struck me as a very good subject for a discussion of 
marketing. ‘Don’t monkey with amateurs” keeps running thru 
my mind. A big business organization never gives an amateur 
a look-in as a responsible manager, foreman or ae artment head. 
It would be as fitting to call a preacher instead of a veterinarian 
when the horse got the colic; to call a doctor instead of a 
lawyer when legal advice was needed. 

An orchardist would not think of turning the care of his 
orchard over to a blacksmith, no matter how good a blacksmith 
he may be. A stock breeder would not select a bank clerk for 
a herdsman, regardless of how good a financier he may be. A 
poultryman would hardly expect to get eggs if he put a plumber 
mn charge of his flock. A 
thresher would hardly risk 


The best farmer in your state is an amateur at marketing the 
things he produces. If he had taken the time to ms the grain 
or livestock market he would not have had time to farm. One 
has to grow up in the marketing or in the transportation busi- 
ness in order to know all the ins and outs; all the way-up men 
who influence that particular thing; all the banking connections 
that are so necessary in marketing on a large scale. When a 
farmer drives to town with his load of grain or his cattle and 
hogs, even when he turns them over to a cooperative associa- 
tion, he isn’t marketing. He is only delivering something to 
someone else to market for him. The man who follows his car 
of cattle clear to the stockyards of the big market and watches 
the commission men bid for them has only watched his stuff 
get started for market. : : ; ; 
There’s a whole lot of good sense in Sapiro’s advice that if a 
farmers’ association is gomg to put up the bars to anyone, they 
exclude farmers from having anything to do with | 
the association that deals with marketing their product. 1 
they do use dirt farmers in any managerial position, rest as- 
sured the association will mark time until they have learned by 
experience how to play the 
market e. at ex- 





the care of his separator to 
the best lawyer in the state. 
The same common sense in- 
dicates the folly of hiring 
farmers to manage a big or 
little marketing association. 
The farmer may be an ex- 
pert producer of blue ribbon 
corn, or prize winning stal- 
lions, yet he may have had 
no experience as a salesman 
or business manager. 

Sapiro was right when he 
said: ‘They have learned in 
California to pay for brains; 
you have to, always, and you 
have no right to ask a good 
price for wheat unless you 
are willing to pay a good 
price for brains.”’ Sapiro was 
talking to cooperative pros- 
pects—men who wanted to 
know how to market grain 
to advantage. He said 
further: ‘I understand in 
Kansas there are some co- 
operative associations that 
specify that nobody can be 
an employee of the associa- 
tion unless he is a dirt farmer. 
I want to suggest to you that 
if you insist on making limita- 
tions in the by-laws you put 
the limitation in that nobody 


about drawing wills. 





“Marketing is as expert a problem as the writ- 
ing of a deed or drawing up wills. The individual 
farmer who knows all about production doesn’t 
know any more about marketing than he does 
You sell to a fellow who 
is a professional marketer of wheat. 
care whether it is you -individually selling, or 
whether you are selling in one of those so-called 
pool groups—you are selling to a man who is 
wholly and solely a marketer of wheat. 
only devotes kimse!f wholly to that line of work, 
but he is especially equipped for it. 
the marketer there who is a born trader, who 
spends all his time marketing wheat, who has all 
the banking connections, knows how long he can 
hold the stuff when he once gets hold of it, who 
has all the warehousing connections, who has all 
the data of the world on prices, and you go up 
to him and you think you are marketing, you are 
playing poker every time you sell wheat under iit 
conditions like that.’"—Sapiro. 


perience has cost farmer as- 
sociations hundreds of theu- 
sands, if not millions of 
dollars. It is cheaper to 
hire brains trained in mar- 
keting, being careful of 
course to secure trustworthy 
men. 

“Whenever you go out to 
take away business from 
another fellow you have a 
man-sized job on your 
hands,” said Sapiro in 
reference to what a farmer 
cooperative marketing as- 
sociation was up against. 
Your competitor has been 
in the game a long time. 
The packers and stock ex- 
change men 4dte not ama- 
teurs. They are not going 
to let the farmers take their 
business away from them if 
they can help it, therefore 
it is going to take more 
than a “we'll stick” de- 
termination, more than a 
lot of money, or a worthy 
cause to lick the marketers 
who know the game. It 
is going to take brains—a 

tle better grade of brains 
than the other fellows have. 
The raisin growers of Cali- 


1 don't 


He not 


So you have 








shall be an employee if he is 
a dirt farmer, because the : 
farmer’s function is production, and aur other point in this 
thing is the function of a specialist. We don’t monkey in 
California with amateurs. They get a high class man for a 
salesman. In short—and let me burn this into you—don’t you 
ever let a fellow monkey with your marketing problems or any 
= phase of it unless he is the most expert man you can 
uy.”’* 

As you look back over thirty years of indifferent success in 
attempts to market cooperatively you can recall the failures 
that sprang from “monkeying with amateurs,” as iro says. 

Sapiro was right. Production is one thing, marketing is 
another—and a very different thing. One may be able to plow 
a furrow as straight as a tight strmg and not be able to even 
find a straight line to market with the stuff that furrow may 
raise. Whether in farming or manufacturing, production and 
marketing are two distinct and different endeavors. 
workmen of Russia thought all they had to do to put themselves 
on easy street, was to take the factories away from the owners, 
operate them themselves, and become brothers of leisure— 
easy hours, big pay ‘n’ everything! The magic word was 
Soviet government. They would legislate themselves into soft 
snaps. They would away with the moneyed men, the brains, 
the executive ability that had built up manufacturing, trans- 
portation and banking 

Poor old Russia! The janitor became the bank president. 
Che machine operator became the factory manager. The buck 
private became the general. And the whole thing proved to be 
t colossal failure because they insisted, as have some of the 
farmer cooperative associations, that they who were producers 
should also be managers of the sales end—a job for which they 
were not trained, “Don’t monkey with amateurs,” said 


Sapiro 


fornia hired the best sales- 
man they could find—a man 
who knew raisins as a sales product. They paid him $17,500 
a plus a bonus on sales which gave him a salary of $25,000. 
second year he was pulling down $30,000. But the raisin 
growers should worry how much he got. He was selling their 
raisins and they were making a profit for the first time in years. 
Had they picked a raisin grower for a sales manager they would 
have continued to lose money on raisins, tho saving on salary. 
You can’t something for nothing. If your association is 
in need of a lawyer do not get a cheap skate who has been a 
failure, because if you hire such a man he is likely to be up 
against a man who has made a success at law—a man whose 
law brains have been developed by experience in court. If you 
need a lawyer you need a winner. Winner lawyers like winner 
horses are good ones—worth placing your money on. It is 
just as easy to lose on a poor lawyer as on a poor “ “ty 
Gambling is—gambling! In fact it is deliberately and pur- 
posely taking chances of winning or losing something of value. 
A cooperative association that ‘monkeys with amateurs’ as 
managers, salesmen or traffic men in marketing is gambling 
with a long chance on losing money, time and influence. 
‘armers have been producers ever since Adam went out from 
the garden to earn his living by the sweat of his brow. They 
used to drive their sheep and cattle to market and sell them 
in the market places of the towns as do the peasants of Europe 
today, but since transportation has removed the market places 
from their very doors, the farmers have been producers on!y 
and not marketers. It is folly to attempt to go back to primi- 
tive methods. I am not decrying the efforts to cooperate so as 
to more profitably market farm products. I am sticking to 
Sapiro’s text—‘‘Don’t monkey with amateurs,”’ in your mar- 
keting association. Stick to production. Hire the best mar- 
keting brains you can, then you will prosper as never before. 














ARE FARMERS PESSIMISTIC? 


An Unjust Accusation and the True Situation 





GENERAL spirit of optimism and determination to 

make the best of a difficult situation is needed just at 

present more than anything else. That is to by 
all sound thinkers in every line of endeavor. It is not helping to 
bring about that much desired state of mind, however, to have 
unjust accusations of pessimism hurled at certain classes, or to 
give credence to statements based upon erroneous information 
or a lack of knowledge of facts. 

Of course, it is always easier to figure out what is the matter 
with the other fellow than it is to even see that there may be a 
little something the matter with ourselves. It is likewise vastly 
easier to figure out a remedy for the other fellow’s trouble than 
for our own. Frequently the less we know about the other 
fellow’s trouble, the easier it is to devise what appears to us to 
be a remedy. 

Probably it is due to these very natural traits of human 
nature that so great a number of people in every other walk of 
life have been engaging in the pastime of figuring out what is 
the matter with the farmer and just what the farmer should 
do for his own good and for the good of the Nation as a whole. 
Among recent discussions of 
“be farmers’ situation is a state- 


cent of the 1913 average. Up to November, farm product prices 
had declined 32 percent, whereas, the decrease over the highest 
ea on all commodities was only twenty-four percent. These 
acts do not show that the farmer is better off relative to other 
members of society than before the war. 

“Mr. Babson blames the department of agriculture, the 
agricultural colleges, the farm press, the granges and politicians 
for upholding the farmer in wrong ideas on the cost of pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly the farmer’s ideas upon cost of produc- 
tion have been wrong in the past. He has overlooked the de- 
preciation and other factors of cost and has arrived at cost of 
peer estimates considerably lower than they should 

ave been. As a result he has been willing to pay a higher price 
for land than its actual productive capacity justified. It is well- 
known that the average return on farm lands ‘before the war 
was not over three or four percent. Agricultural colleges are 
pointing out the proper basis for calculating production costs 
and in few instances do they endeavor to justify land values 
based upon the temporarily high earning power of the last 
three or four years, The sound thinking farmers deprecate the 
inflation of farm land values. 
Farmers were no more respon- 
sible for the recent land boom 





ment sent out by Roger W. 
Babsoh, a prominent statis- 
tician. Owing to the promi- 
nence of the author as an 
authority on business and 
economic conditions, this state- 
ment has been given wide 
publicity. While the source 
of the information upon which 
Mr. Babson bases his com- 
ments is not revealed, it is 
evident that he has gained a 
very erroneous impression up- 
on a number of points. He 





"Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows by like a song; 

But the man worth while, 

Is the man with a smile, 

When everything goes dead wrong. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


than were the local bankers 
and the real estate promoters. 
Statistics show that seventy 
percent of the increase in value 
of farms bought and resold 
during the boom went to 
residents of towns and cities. 

“It has not been shown that 
the business man figures his 
yo we in a manner entirely 
different from that of the 
farmer. The large number of 
stock dividends issued by in- 
dustrial and mercantile con- 








may be all right in handling 
statistics if he has correct 
statistics to start with, but 
when he starts with figures that are wrong, it is only natural 
that his figuring gets further off the further he goes. 

As an example of Mr. Babson’s conception of the farmers’ 
situation, consider the following: “Figured on a basis of actual 
costs he (the farmer) can make money at present prices for 
wheat and corn—provided he works and doesn’t spend most of 
his time riding around in automobiles!” Too bad, isn’t it, that 
the farmers are so inclined to “spend most of their time riding 
around in automobiles.” While Mr. Babson does not state it 
in so many words, he most certainly implies that at least 
a part of farmers’ present difficulties are due to not working 
hard enough and too much joy-riding. He, no doubt, intends 
to be fair. He evidently is not informed as to the farm labor 
shortage that has existed for several years and has been ex- 
tremely serious for the last few years. We cannot help wonder- 
ing what is the source of the data on which this statement is 
based. How does he account for the bumper crop of 1920? 

As another example of the inaccuracy of thedata bad which 
Mr. Babson draws his conclusions, it may be noted that he 
says “corn has fallen from $2 to 75 cents a bushel!” If that 
were all it had fallen, how happy the farmers would be. The 
truth is that on the date this statement was sent out, farmers 
could get but little more than half of 75 cents a bushel for 
their corn in a large portion of the cornbelt. In Iowa, which 
produced more corn Jast year than any other state, local eleva- 
tors were quoting as low as 36 cents a bushel, and but few of 
them more than 40 cents a bushel. About two weeks previous 
to that date the local price went to 50 cents for a short time 
and farmers immediately brought so much corn to market 
that the price was depressed. And yet, Mr. Babson apparently 
thinks and has led others to think that farmers could get 
75 cents a bushel for their corn at the time his statement was 
sent out. 

And so I might go on and point out other inaceracies and 
fallacies in this statement by Mr. Babson, but instead of doing 
that I am going to quote what Mr. J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Benen Federation, has tosay regarding the 
principal points brought out in it. There is probably not a man 
in the United States who is better informed upon the farmers’ 
situation and who has studied the problems of the farming 
industry and understands the needs better than Mr. Howard. 
He has not only studied statistics but has studied the farmers’ 
state of mind, which is something that cannot be accurately 
determined by statistics. 

In commenting upon the Babson statement, Mr. Howard 
said: “Mr. Babson says that the farmer ismuch better off than 
before the war. The evidence does not show that the farmer’s 
position relative to the laborer, the capitalist, or the salaried 
worker is better than before. The price indices prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the farmers’ products 
reached at their highest pa 246 percent of the 1913 level, 


while the weighted total for all commodities reached 272 per- 





cerns during the last year or 

two have presented an effort 
to crystalize temporarily high earning power. Railway execu- 
tives in endeavoring to fix valuation for rate making purposes 
under the government’s guaranteed return were unwilling to 
base valuation on poorly cost, but were determined to have 
replacement value considered. ; ; 

“The implication in Mr. Babson’s statement is that if the 
interest on alleged inflated values in farm land were ignored 
that the farmers’ position would be satisfactory. The average 
increase in farm land values during the last two or three years 
is probably not over 25 to 35 percent. In lowa, where the land 
boom was most pronounced, the increase amounted to 30 to 35 

reent, or about $65 per acre. Present prices of farm crops 
in many instances are insufficient to pay for the other items in 
cost of production, ignoring rent altogether. According to the 
department of agriculture, the price of corn paid to producers 
in my own state (Iowa) on December Ist was 47 cents. On 
December 1, 1912, twenty months before the war broke out, 
the price paid to producers was 60 cents. 

“It would be even more unfair to argue that land values 
should be based on present depreciated prices for farm products 
than to argue that they should be based on inflated prices. 

“Part of the increase in land values represents additional 
investment in the form of clearing, draining, fencing, etc. 

“Mr. Babson says that the wise farmer should sell his crops 
more rapidly and liquidate his loans. Board of trade operators 
who are endeavoring to justify their positions, state that con- 
sumptive demand is insufficient to absorb the grain now coming 
to market; that if it were not for the speculators there would be 
an insufficient number of buyers and prices would go much 
lower. ‘Mr. Babson, who by the way receives most of his income 
from so-called investment speculators, would have the farmer 
sell his crops to the speculators, who are only willing to buy at 
a price that gives them a strong chance to resell at a higher 
price later on. Federal Reserve Bank reports slf®w that farmers 
are gradually paying their loans. The amount of inter-bank 
borrowing by Federal Reserve Banks in agricultural sections 
has p tom Bs decidedly during the past few weeks. Speculators 
operate even more exclusively than farmers do upon borrowed 
money. The amount of borrowing necessary to carry grain on 
farms is less than to carry it in the hands of speculators so that 
the total demand for credit would not be reduced by following 
Mr. Babson’s suggestion. 

“Mr. Babson states that the wealth of the country depends 
upon the number of bushels raised and not upon the price. 
This is true of the other classes of society, but it is not true of 
the farmer as it has been repeatedly shown that the small crop 
brings a greater monetary return to the farmer than the large 
crop. The truism that the history of agricultural depression is 
the history of agricultural abundance is well established. Mr. 
Babson suggests that the farmer return to feeding cattle. Cattle 
feeders who are now disposing of their holdings at losses of 
$40 to $75 per head will not take (Continued on page 79 
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ERTILIZERS: LIME AND MANURE 


“Borrow the Money to Use Them,” Says Dinse 


By I. J. MATHEWS 





Farm house of John Dinse in Porter county as it looxs today. 


ARMERS are sometimes led to believe that the city man’s 
fare is all pie; that no crusts are put before him and that 
his life is yust one round of short hours of work and long 

hours of pleasure and recreation. But much of this is a delusion 
fostered by cleverly put hotair and circulated by an irresponsible 
press. 

John Dinse, one-time transfer man of Chicago but now a suc- 
cessful farmer of Porter county, Indiana, is authority for the 
statement that all is not gay and rosy in Chicago, that city of 
windy fame. “I would hire men and then could not fire them,” 
says Dinse. “Whenever they got drunk or unruly and I tried 
to fire them the teamsters’ union would make me take them 
back and so it was a case of getting along with practically any 
old thing that was put up to me. My wife was a country girl 
anyhow but I was born in the city and had been on the farm 
only a day now and then until 
we moved out here eight years 





been done not with any crop as a specialty but lime has been 
used on all the fields. Fertilizer has been sown in large quanti- 
ties and the gospel of work has had a generous following. All 
together it is a combination that one hunts a long time ) 
he finds but the example embodies many of the good things in 
farming including a better home, better feeding, good methods 
of fertilization and raising of crops that have proven them- 
selves such as alfalfa, soybeans, etc. 

“So that statement about one field of oats growing two loads 
of bundles the first year while last year it yielded sixty bushels 
per acre has made you inquisitive, has it? Well—when I came 
out to this place I had to do something besides just plow and 
reap. It didn’t take long to find out that I was going to starve 
out here without I got to doing something pretty soon to get 
some money coming in. I was about to prepare my oats ground 
the first spring when one of my neighbors said to me, ‘You'll 
have to plow your oats ground.’ I inquired how he prepare 
his ground for oats and he said he always disced it. Then I 
asked him why I would have to plow while he disced. He told 
me that this land I was on was run out and that he had never 
seen any oats grow on it unless the ground was plowed. I 
—s but you see I didn’t get very many oats, even after 

did this. When I got my bearings, | commenced a campaign 
of lime, manure, fertilizer and hog feeding. 

“Clover absolutely would not grow and despite the fact that 
I put a good deal of clover seed into the ground, I never cut a 
ton of hay until I put the seed on a field that had been limed. 
One of the first things I did was connect up with the bank. It 
was either do this or live on Hard Scrabble street all my life. 
The first borrowed money bought limestone and since then the 
whole place has been limed. People thought | was crazy when 
I did this but when I shipped out twelve car loads of manure 
from Chicago they thought I was worse than crazy and prophe- 
sied that the bank where I was getting my credit would soon 

go broke. Then I com- 
menced using fertilizer and I 





ago.”’ 

At this point I want to men- 
tion some of the things that the 
neighbors told me about John 
Dinse’s first experiences farming. 
He did not know how to hitch 
up a horse and one or two who 
witnessed his first attempt at 
plowing can testify that it was 
a bit extraordinary. One man 
drove while John tried to force 
the plow to stay in the ground. 
Since that time, however, John 
Dinse has mastered many of 
the intricate phases of farming 








never have used less than 
three hundred pounds up until 
the present. At first I put it on 
with the drill and it didn’t 
take long to see that I was 
getting big results. I think 
this method of application was 
necessary at that time because 
of the fact that the top soil 
was so poor that the plants did 
not get well established but the 
last two years I have been 
putting the three hundred 
pounds of fertilizer on with 
the manure and have plowed 








and much of the work has been 
done on borrowed capital. 

Note the difference in appear- 
ance between the old house and 
its present appearance. Not only this but Dinse was among 
the first men to install an electric light plant in his home in 
Porter county. And despite the fact that he had to learn from 
the ground up during the eight years that he has been there, I 
was told not by one man but by several that John Dinse is one 
of the best farmers of Porter county. Reminiscing rather 
proudly, Dinse went on: 

‘The first two years we were here we got practically no crop 
at all. At the time we came out, I thought the price of the land 
was very reasonable and wondered how we were able to buy it 
at that figure but after I had been here two years, the only 
thing I wondered about was how the old owner had managed 
to stay on it as long as he did and I found later that his creditors 
had forced him to sell out. To make a long story short and not 
to mention any of the anticipations and hopes which we saw go 
glimmering afler the first season’s crop, on one ten acre field 
the first. year I got two loads of oat bundles. Last year the same 
field yielded better than sixty bushels of oats and the year 
before that it yielded fifty bushels of corn. 

“T soon found that this place needed something and what- 
ever it was I needed to have it and that pretty soon or else 
move off. The dewberry plants on here were a fright. I’m not 
telling any lie when I say that in some parts of the fields we 
had to hoe them out before we could see the corn rows well 
enough to plow them. I did not find it possible to get very 
much help locally. Most of my neighbors said that I would be 
going back to the city faster than I came out, so I tried to get 
help from the agricultural college. Samples of soil were sent in 
and I learned that it takes lime to grow crops on this type of 
soil and the harder the fields had been run tlie more lime it 
took; also fertilizers. And so I commenced to lime and fertilize.” 

On the one hundred and fifteen acres which Mr. Dinse owns 
and on which he not only got his farming experiences but which 
he has paid for out of that experience, the improvement has 


The house on the Dinee farm as it looked eight years ago. 


all of this down. 

“Invariably my fertilizer is 
high grade acid phosphate and 
I Sees not secured the results 
from n ixed fertilizers that I do when I use manure and ground 
limestc ne with acid phosphate but I believe after the land has 
been rretty well fertilized, the best results come from plowing 
the fertilizer down. Last year I had a good chance to compare 
plowing down fertilizer for corn and drilling it in the top soil. 
Along towards fall I made a careful examination of the corn. 
On one side was the corn that was deep fertilized; on the other 
side-was the corn that was shallow fertilized. Several plants 
were carefully dug up and any one who could have seen it 
certainly would have been convinced that deep fertilization 
produced a much more extensive root system and this in turn 
gave a great increase in the crop. 

“Up until the present time I have fertilized every crop that 
was sown. The first years I was here I even had to fertilize the 
oats in order to make them get up (Continued on page 112 
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The kind of hogs John Dinse puts on the market 
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GREENE COUNTY’S REVOLUTION 


It Resulted in Eight Consolidated Schools in Less than a Year 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


revolution. A little woman with 

ideas in her head and determina- 
tion in her heart appeared 
on the seene and the revo- 
lution was on. In less than 
one year the farmers of 
Greene county voted to 
close half of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-four rural 
schools in the county and 
to put in their places eight 
fine, modern, consolidated 
schools. The turn of the 
wheel of fortune in eleven 
months time, lifted half of 


(5 evokes COUNTY was ripe for 


the bottom to the top; from 
the weakest and poorest schools in the county to the strongest 
and best. Such was the progress of the rural school revolution 
in Greene county last year. 

The farmers of Greene county realized that their children 
were as much entitled to first-class educational opportunities 
as the children living in town. For this reason consolidation 
was bound to come. However, it requires a great struggle to 
break away from the old and to organize the new. Much 
sacrifice and effort was required on the part of those who 
dedicated themselves to the task of improving the schools 
for the country children of the 
county. 








: Seven motor busses transport the farm children to the Franklin consolidated 
the country children from school. New building in process of erection in background. 


it had outlived its day and was a dying 
institution. So diligently did she labor 
and so successfully did she teach this 
hard rural school that the attention of 
of the school board in Guthrie Center 
was attracted to her. They 
invited her to come up 
higher in her profession and 
teach the boys and girls 
of Guthrie Center, now that 
she had learned to teach so 
well. She accepted the 
promotion. 

This hard working suc- 
cessful rural school teacher 
found upon entering the 
graded schools of Guthrie 
Center that she would have 
but one grade to teach instead of eight and that she could spend 
her time all day long doing as thoro work as possible with 
one class instead of scattering her efforts among eight. She 
found a comfortable school room kept clean by a janitor in- 
stead of the hard conditions with which she struggled in the 
rural school. She found plenty of supplies and equipment with 
which to make her work more helpful instead of the bare condi- 
tions which she left behind in the country. She found that 
when her pupils had completed the eight years of elementary 
school, they passed right on into an excellent four-year hig 
school without leav- 
ing home. She found 





We have before us a picture of an 
Iowa blizzard howling across the 
prairies of Greene county. A little 
car is stalled in a snow bank. Out 
in front, a lone woman is shoveling 
her way thru the growing drifts. Meet 
Mrs. Hazel Hoyt 
Ott, Field Marshal 
of the revolution! 

We are stirred to 
ask, “Who is this 
dauntless person who 
fergets herself and 
thinks only of the 
children who live in 
the country? Who is 
this lone woman, 
that on a day when 
the farmers sit close 
around the kitchen 
stove, congratulating 
themselves that the 
stock is safe under 
cover, goes battling 
her way thru the 
storm to help organize 

better school for 
country children?” 
She is a farmer’s 
daughter, the new 
county. superintend- 
ent of Greene county, 
and her story is the story of the sacrifices and effort necessary 
to bring a square deal to the children who live on the farms. 

Chose who have read Herbert Quick's story, the “Brown 
Mouse,” will recall that he pictures as county superintendent a 
farmer’s daughter prepared at the state normal school, who had 
to be forced into accepting the new educational advantages 
offered to the country children by the consolidated school. 
Here is a story from real life in Greene county in which a farm- 
ers daughter, graduate of the state teachers college, is leading 
her people most success- 
fully to give their children 
the superior advantages of 
the consolidated schools. 

Mrs. Ott has seen both 
Sides of this question. She 
Caught the vision when she 
V teaching one of the 
most difficult rural schools 
l 
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are in the background. 


Guthrie county. There 
had foreed upon her the 
uzation of the handicaps 
1 disadvantages under 
th the pupils and the 
cher labor in the old ne 
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Mr. Claude Lundy, father of the revolution in Greene county, 
Mrs. Lundy, and Mrs. Hazel Ott, county superintendent. Rural 
schools used for temporary housing of Franklin consolidated school 


in regard to herself 
that people granted 
her a higher place 
socially than when 
she taught in a rural 
school, and that the 
better living condi- 
tions available gave 
her more energy and 
enthusiasm for her 
work. All these 
things set this farm- 
ers daughter to 
thinking about the 
children and _ their 
teachers back home 
on the farm. She 
now saw clearly the 
unfair handicap of 
the dying rural 
school. 

The Des Moines 
city schools wanted 
Mrs. Ott. She was 
proud of the promo- 
tion—but what about the children back on 
the farm? In the mind of this farmer's 
daughter burned a picture of the wide dif- 
ference between the schools provided for the 
country children and the schools provided 
for the children who live in town. From 
actual experience in both kinds of schools 
she knew the unfair handicap imposed upon the country 
children, and the gross injustice of it rankled in her heart. She 
declined the position proffered her in Des Moines and accepted 
the county superintendency of Greene county in the hope 
that she might be able to help bring a square deal to the children 
who live on the farms. . 

The people of Greene county responded splendidly to the 
leadership of this young woman who gave herself so earnestly 
to improving school conditions for country children. Their 
wholehearted cooperation 
made possible the follow- 
ing extraordinary record of 
achievement: Franklin 
township consolidated, 
June 11, 1919, has 29% 
sections, voted $75,000 
bonds; Greenbrier township 
consolidated October 14 
1919, 36 sections, voted 
$100,000 bonds; Dawson 
township consolidated, No- 
vember 4, 1919, 37 sections; 
Washington township con- 
solidated, November 12, 
1919, 4534 sections, voted 








Hazel Hoyt Ott, field 
marshal of the revolution 
in Greene county, and 
one of the typical old 
rural schools. 
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Six big motor busses transport the farm children from forty 
land to the Grand Junction school. 


$167,000 bonds; Paton 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A STUDY IN BREED PERFECTION 


The Remarkable Story of Duroc-Jersey Advancement 


By*ROBERT J. EVANS 


breeds organize a recording as- 
article is being written by sociation, which was about 


> , of h , cattle, sh and swine. 
Parker Butler wrote the bent aveiialte authority on that breed. Mr. Evans, whose name 1880 
American Duroc-J y 


his world famous gy Sp 
apothegm “‘PigsIs Pigs,’*he Association. #1 


of th ersey . 
le has spent a large amount of time and thought in In Saratoga county, New 


preparing this article which contains not only the wealth of his own York, and in Connecticut, 


dec lared a great tr ut , but 
experience, but that of his wide circle of acquaintances a 


modern aptitude has gone anesedl, hatuies en 

on tosuggest, “but it takesa 

Duroc-Jersey to make a real 

hog.”’ In the short space of not more than three quarters of a 
century the red hog has been built up from the union of two 
widely different branches to a standard of excellence as a pork 
manufactory that is recognized in every state in the Union. 
It has been weighed in the balance of public need and has found 
for itself an enviable place in filling world demands. Duroc 
history as pertains to the development and increased popularity 
of the breed resolves itself into several chapters or divisions 
of years, clearly defined and very plain to the 

men who have followed the rise of the breed 

from its early days. The first division 
includes better than fifty years and 
ends with the Columbian e i- 
tion at Chicago. In these fifty 
years or thereabouts, the breed 
was brought thru the period 
of incubation and from the 
scoffings of the devotees of 
other breeds to the point of 
being a real competitor in fairs 
and expositions as a recognized 
breed of swine. These first 
vears include the establishment 

of the union between the two 
branches—the Jersey Reds and 
the Durocs; it includes the in- 
corporation of two recording 








and in Vermont, the same 
type of red hogs was bred 
and not until 1877 were 
there any united efforts to upon a standard of charac- 
teristics and qualifications. “This was brought about by the 
breeders of Sara county, who met and decided what the 
characteristics of the perfect type of this red hog ought to be. 
Since that time, the name Jersey Reds has become less and less 
significant, and has for the most part lapsed into obscurity. 
A table of characteristics was completed by this county as- 
sociation, and was the work largely of W. M. Holmes, who 
later moved to Iowa and continued the improve- 
ment of the Duroc-Jerseys in his adopted state. 
This firm was later known as C. H. Holmes 
& Co., Chas. Holmes of the firm being 
the first secretary of the American As- 
sociation, selected in 1883. However, 

a Wisconsin organization had 
formed primarily for the purpose 
of a record, but had never taken 
any definite steps towards is- 
suing a herdbook. This or- 
ganization was formed in 1882 
with George A. Lytle of Elk- 
horn as president and W. H. 
Morris from the same place as 
secretary. R. H. Gage, also 
of Wisconsin, was actively in- 
terested in this organization 
and while there are no records 


breed- 
in ding issues. 
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associations and the _ writ- 
ing of a code of qualifications 
and objections; the compila- 
tion of a score card and the uniting of all the forces represented 
by the enthusiasm of the early breeders of the breed. This 
division includes the work of pioneer Duroc-Jersey men in 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa and Nebraska and shows the 
gamest fight ever put up by a new breed of swine to pet into 
the fairs of the country. It goes back farther than that. It 
represents the work of the early breeders of Jersey Reds in 
New Jersey and Kentucky and the work of the Duroc breeders 
in northern New York and Connecticut; it covers the work of 
Petit, Curis, Holmes, Morton, Bennett, Walters, Searle, Aber- 
nathy, Browning, Railsback, and Pittsford, Roberts, Stoner 
and many others in intelligent mating, proper development, 
and breed building. 

The Duroc Jersey comes from what was best in two or more 
strains of red hogs. Among these were the massive, eoarse 
Jersey Reds of New Jersey, which are descendants of a pair of 
pigs imported from England in 1832; the more compact 
Duroe of New York, so named by Isaac Frink 
of that state, after a noted stallion which 
he owned; and from the Kentucky 
strain which foundation was im- 
ported by the Honorable J. C. 
Clay who was minister to 
Portugal under President 
Taylor in 1850. 

Very naturally, it was some 
years before there was any at- 
tempt to establish a type of 
any kind. The Jersey Reds 
grew to extremely large size 
when matured, some of the 
records being as high as 1,053 
pounds as barrows, and one 
record is found of thirty head, 


Defender, owned by McKee Brothers. 









preserved as to what this first 
company did, they must have 
attempted a record, for the 
first nine animals on record in Volume 1, American Record were 
either owned or bred by Mr. Gage. 

These pioneers had taken up their work at a time when a 
new breed of hogs was needed—something that would give 
better returns for feed consumed, that would develop earlier 
and that was hardier and more prolific. These early advocates 
of the breed proved their contention and the feeders of the 
United States were awakened to the fact that these pioneer 
breed builders had something better. Right at this time, came 
the Chicago exposition. This was the first opportunity given the 
Duroc-Jersey to come before the farmers of the world in an 
international livestock show, and the exhibit that was made in 
October that year did much to popularize this comparatively 
unknown breed. The mature boars and the mature sows in this 
exhibit were coarser, more and carried their more 
smoothly for size than the mature animals of other b , while 

in the younger classes were animals carrying a finish and 

smoothness, coupled with evident breeding char- 
acteristics that attracted the attention of 

the worldwide field. 
The next decade saw a very rapid for- 
ward movement of Duroc-Jerseys. 
They began to ceme into their own 
and the increase in the number 
of Duroc herds between this 
show and the next world’s 
show, 1904, was unpre- 
cedented. But pioneer Duroc 
men were aggressive and the 
leaders showed their Durocs 
from one end of the cornbelt 
to the other. They were good 
publicity men as _ publicity 
was known in that day. - At 
the St. Louis world’s fair, ‘the 





thirty-two months old, that 
averaged when dressed 684 
pounds. The Duroc branch of 
the family carried more finish, 
was more neat in appearance, both in head and body. From 
all that can be learned of the nature of the J. C. Clay branch, 
it was a medium type of red hog and must have originally come 
from the wild red hog of northern Africa. Red hogs were found 
in an early day in every state on the Atlantic coast where slave 
trading was carried on, and it is fair to assume that the original 
of these came from north Africa. 

The Jersey-Reds were named by the Honorable Joseph 
Lyman in 1857, who was at that time agricultural editor of the 
New York Tribune, and the words “Duroc” and Jersey-Reds 
were used separately for a number of years. The union of these 
names under the Duroc-Jerseys and the merging into the one 
breed: was made about the time the first steps were taken to 


A Grand Champion Duroc-Jersey Sow, 1918. 


Duroc Jersey made the show 
of its life, and more cornbelt 
farmers and feeders attended 
tnis show than any world’s show ever held. The breeders of 
Durocs brought into that show nearly five hundred animals— 
the best from the various sections of the country—the pick of 
the leading herds from fifteen or twenty states, that were a 
revelation to hog men generally. The bi rugged boars and the 
smooth long, deep-bodied sows and the high y finished young- 
sters, not overfat but sleek as glass, could not be overlooked by 
the men who at home carried the slop pail and threw out the 
den corn to hundreds and th of for the market. 
rom that date until the present time, the advancement of the 
Duroc has been rapid and steady. More new herds were es- 
tablished in the two years following this fair, than were es- 
tablished by all breeds of hogs in the same length of time before. 
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The public sale had just become to be recognized as an excel- 
lent plan for the disposition of breeding stock and the adver- 
tising of the business of purebred breeders; within the next two 
years after this show, nearly every breeder with any kind of a 
herd jumped into the sale business. The publicity which went 
with these auctions and the strife to outdo one another in the 
prices attained, worked a blessing and a curse all in one. It 
was a blessing on account of the rivalry to put up the best 
animals that could be sold and attain the highest average, and 
it was a curse from the fact that many breeders held sales before 
being prepared and had few worthy animals in the ring. The 
rapidly growing interest in the breed attracted to it the scalper 
and jobber and while the legitimate breeder was building better 
and getting some profit, the scalper and jobber jumped in and 
then out and left a sore spot in the business in the communit 
where he chose to operate. However, there were enough tonic 
advocates of right living and right selling among the breeders 
to hold the reins of the breed’s business and keep it in the 
middle of the road most of the time. 

Naturally the winners in a big show like the world’s fair will 
be kept before the eyes of the public for some time at least 
and the 1904 show was no exception. In fact, nearly all of the 
noted animals of recent years trace directly to the St. Louis 
top winners within not more than three or four generations and 
several of the winners of honors in that show stand as heads 
of families established by owners of these boars 
on the strength of their winnings and the value 
of their ability to produce the right kind. 

Ohio Chief stood at the head of the aged 
boar class and today the blood of Ohio 
Chief is pointed out by the proud” 
breeder whe is fortunate enough to’ 
have it flow in the veins of his herd 
animals. Orion Chief stood at 
the head of the junior boars and 
today one of the most noted 
families of the breed, the 
Orion Cherry Kings, is based 










time mentioned above (1904-1906) there were something like 
nine prominent families of the breed, some more prominent 
than others, of course, and some dependent on one or more of 
the others for part of the blood they carried. Today there 
are but three or four recognized families mentioned and pro- 
mulgated thru the publicity columns of breed and agricultural 

pers. Different sections of the country have taken up dif- 
erent blood lines to the almost entire exclusion of some others 
and the drift to blood lines in some places and a disregard for 
anything but the blood line, brings about retrogation instead 
of increase in size and vigor. 

The two oldest families of the breed are the Protections and 
the Colonels. The head of the first was old Protection 4697, a 
winner in many of the shows of the early 90s. He produced 
Ohio Chief, mentioned herein as a winner at St. Louis. Other 
good breeding boars were sired by Protection, but Ohio Chief 
became the best known. At the head of the other family stood 
old Colonel M. 3285 winner in aged class at Chicago, 1893, 
He stands back of a long line of Colonel boars that still breed 
on. The best known of the later Colonel boars is King of the 
Colonels in the west; Walt’s Top Colonel in the east, and 
Defender in the south, but there are many sons and daughters 
of these three scattered over the entire hog belt. The cross of 
Protection and Colonel blood has:always been made with good 

results and toddy the best breeders of 

Duroes run back to determine just 

where this cross is found in the 

blood of a boar they own or 
want to put into their herd. 

The perfection of the Golden 

Models, which is a family or 

blood line very seldom men- 

tioned these + Bo played a 

great part in the popularizin 

of the Durocs in lowa an 
throughout the northwest. As 
grown in their best days, they 
represented all that was 

and all that was needed in hogs 





on dams that Orion Chief pro- 
duced. Crimson Wonder was 
another whose name still runs 
down the records as the head 
of a distinct family of the 
breed: Tip Top Notcher, the 





intended to ae oie =e 
grass into pounds of pork. 

cause they had a tendency to 
finish deeper bodies and wider 
ribs than the popular hog of 





grand champion boar of the 
show, did not stand the test 
of popularity as did other boars 
lower down the scale and the 
breed as a breed is a loser. A combination of circumstances for 
which no particular breed or set of breeders seemed to be to 
blame, relegated the Top Notchers to the rear and injured the 
breed, for that line represented big, vigorous boars and ability 
to reproduce progeny. 

The next great division in the history of this breed comes to 
an end or rather to a beginning of a ter era when the first 
national swine show was staged. breeding animals that 
this show t out in our breed and the rare conception 

by the judge at that show of what a real Duroc Jersey 

is and was, set the breed ahead at least ten years in the matter 
of uniformity of type and the uniting of all sections of the 
country to work towards a larger typed hog of a certain build. 
Juige Mumdved the hdesd would pechably yet be struggling 
Ju the wi pro ye st i 
as to what is the true Duroc type. This show 
came at a time when there was a cry for “big 
type” and the breed adherents demonstrated 
in that show that they had a big type hog 
and while some other breed or breeds 
might show a few animals that out- 
weighed our heaviest boars and 
sows, as a total we had the | t 
and the most even lot of ani 
in the exposition. The winner 
of the grand championship in 
that show was about the first 
real big type Duroc that was 
shown in a world’s show. Al- 
tho he had some serious de- 
fects in limbs, he stood out as 
such a wonderfull smooth, 
dee ied ani with the 
evidence of being an unusual 
feeder, that no judge could 
have had the audacity to turn 
him down for minor objections. 
He represented the ideal towards which the Duroc, or for that 
matter, every other hog man must build if he is to keep in 
touch with the farmer and feeder, the foundation stones of the 
a 

e believe when Duroc history is properly written that the 
Brownings will be given credit for having produced and shown 
the first big type Duroc in our history—Disturber, by Defender, 
who was shown in 1913. 

The history from the 1916 show to the present time brings 
into the limelight a great many boars that have attained na- 
tional reputation, boars for the most part representative of the 
breed and they have left their imprint on the breed’s advance- 
ment and improvement. Between the last two divisions of the 


Jack’s Orion King at 20 months of 
Longview Farm, Mo. 






Ledy Clients 000, junior yearling. Owned 
McFarland Brothers fo. by 


today, they have been lost 
sight of as a family, but many 
of the popular Durocs of today 
in the west and northwest have 
their snaeeiing good qualifications inherited from the Golden 
Models. e passing of such a valuable blood Ime can be 
charged up to an exploitation of other family lines to the ex- 
— of one, having more to recommend it as the right kind 
of hogs. 

In common with all other purebred swine breeds, the Durocs 
have attained their most perfect state in the corn and hog 
belt, and most naturally one comes to the conclusion that the 
cornbelt conditions are their proper environment, but during 
the past five years since purebred hogs have become a real part 
of thesouthern states’ agriculture, the Duroc Jersey has demon- 
strated his ability to come to a state of perfection in a warmer 
climate, where growing crops form a major portion of 
his feed. His equal as a forager has not yet been found 
any place in the swine cage, and his ability to adapt him- 

self to these varying conditions constitutes 
a part of the strong hold he retains in 
the feedyards of the United States. 
It may be of interest to know the 
results of feeding Durocs, one car 
of which won in the International 
show at Chicago in 1919. They 
were fed in Louisa county, 
Iowa, were all farrowed after 
March 21st and on Nevember 
28th when loaded at the local 
station, weighed 242 pounds 
pe hog. There were five car- 
oads of these and the winnin 
carload was fifty head pick 
from the five cars. These had 
been almost from farrowing 
time on grass, in small lots 
with plenty of water and shade 
and self-feeders. Finely ground 
oats with twenty percent corn 
were given and all the t 
they would consume. Sows and pigs both had avcess to self- 
feeders. In July after weaning, 125 pigs were put in each 
lot with plenty of shade and an adjoining field of rape, also 
self-feeders with half oats and h und corn. ly in 
August they were turned in to hog down forty acres of new 
corn, and even while in this new corn, they consumed lots of 
tankage. Later, they were moved to a field of corn pretty well 
matured and well dented. Sixty acres were harvested by them. 
Nights were now getting cold and they were fed newly husked 
corn on a cement } en andwere well sheltered in bad weather. 
In good weather, the corn was scattered over a bluegrass pas- 
ture for them. Tankage and plenty of clean water were alwa 
before them. Taking April Ist as the (Continued on page 70 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Uruguay and Paraguay 


By JAMES. T. NICHOLS 





one trip around 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience . 








of the South American 
republics. It is just a 

little larger than the state of 
Oklahoma. It is a little wedge 
between Brazil and Argentina 
and is, all in all, the most ad- 
vanced country in South Amer- 
ica. At the time this is written 
. it is the only count in 
South America whose dollar is 

worth one hundred cents. The population of Uruguay is about 

a million and a quarter—eighteen to the square mile. The 

rincipal industry is stock raising. The country has something 

ike nine million head cf cattle and fifteen million head of sheep. 

The meat. packing business is enormous for such a.small country. 

Fray Bentos, a town near Montevideo, boasts of the largest 
establishment in the world for preparing beef extract. The tall 
chimneys of this great factory make it look like a city. The 
employees number thousands. They are well cared for and 
contented. There are no strikes there. They are well paid 
while able to work and pensioned when they reach old age. 

This company has given all South America an example of the 
better way to treat men and women who toil. Schools are pro- 
vided for the children. The religious nature is looked after, 
the company supplying a church. The company also supplies 
a great hospital Re the sick. The cottages of the working people 
are lighted by electricity and are very comfortable. 

This company has its own gas and water systems. Inthe 
great slaughter house a thousand cattle are killed each day. It 
only takes eight minutes from the time an animal is killed 
until it is placed in the refrigerating rooms ready to be made 
into beef extract. Every drop of blood is saved in this factory, 
being dried and made into chicken feed. Chicago, however, 

Y goes Fray Bentos one better for there you know the squeak is 
caught by the phonograph and the records sold for grand opera. 

This estabhshment at Fray Bentos is not the 
only one in Uruguay. There are many great 
plants where meat is chilled or frozen 
m the most modern and up-to- 
date way. In no country in 
the world is meat more care- 
fully or scientifically cared 
for than in these great 
establishments and no 
one need be afraid to 
eat the meat that 
comes from Uru- 
guay. The inspec- 
tion is said to be 
the most rigid of 
any packing plants 
in the world. 

The Uruguayain 
: boasts thatevery acreof 
h- ground in that country 
is productive. The grass 
is green the year around 
and stock does not have to 
be housed and fed in winter as 
in our country. All the grains and 
vegetables that will grow in our middle 
west will grow in Uruguay and |there the 
farmers never fear a killing frost. The greatest city in Uruguay 
is Montevideo, the capital. It is located on the Rio de la 
Plata river, which seems more like a sea than a river, being 
sixty-two miles wide at this pomt. Buenos Aires is but a hun- 
dred and ten miles away and to reach it you just go angling 
across this great river. Montevideo is larger than Kansas City, 
Missouri. It has many splendid buildiugs but no skyscrapers. 
The parks, or plazas as they are called, are as pretty as nature 
with the hands of man can make them. 

These people claim that Montevideo is the most healthful 
city on the globe but the traveler often finds the same claim 
made for other cities. Most of the streets are narrow but are 
well paved and quite clean. Their street car system is certain! 
a good one. When the street is wide enough for a double trac 
the tracks are laid close to the sidewalks which leaves the 
center of the street free for automobiles and other vehicles. A 
ride into the suburbs was a revelation. I had no idea there 
were so many beautiful homes and flower gardens. Almost every 
home has a rose garden and there must be very many wealthy 
people for it must take a tremendous amount of work to keep 
them so beautiful. The people of Uruguay as a whole are better 

ducated and brighter looking than the people of any other 


Utrte's is the smallest 
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Montevideo’s Teatro Solic 


South American country. 
Their schools and colleges are 
the very best. The people 
dress well and =~ to be sme 
prosperous an appy. 
ono thru the streets and 
among the beautiful plazas at 
night lingers in ones memory 
like a pleasant dream. Away 
to the north in the very heart of the south central part of the 
continent is the country of Paraguay. While neniy tales as 

as Uruguay it has but few more than half as many people 
and a large majority of them are women. 

Paraguay came to be a woman’s country in the following 
manner: ears ago rg FH got into trouble with Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, all her neighbors, at the same time. 
These countries combined their forces and almost annihilated 
the Paraguayain army. Asall the able bodied men were in the 
army, they were nearly all killed. It is said there used to be five 
women in Paraguay for ey Aw and conditions have not 
oma Bg wn, ig yet. Itisa gerous place for a bachelor to 
Ww ea 


The country is naturally divided into two parts, eastern 
and western. The most of the people live in the eastern part 
as the western part is flat and the rivers overflow, covering 
@ great portion of the country. No wonder that great swarms 
of ferocious mosquitoes make portions of the country almost 
uninhabitable and parts of it fever-infested and unhealthy. 
Besides these unpleasant features the heat is often almost un- 
bearable. 

The summer in Paraguay lasts from October to March and 
the winter from April to September, July and August being the 
coldest. months. e Parana river takes to the sea a greater 
volume of water than our great Mississippi. Near the place 
where the Iguassu river empties into the Parana are the famous 
Iguassu Falls which are twice as wide and fifty feet higher 

than Niagara Falls. In the eastern part of Paraguay 
are great orange groves and all kinds of 
tropical fruits. The oranges are 
delicious and are so plentiful that 
they are often fed to the pigs, 
As many as thirty are some- 
times sold for a penny, 
Wheat and corn are 
grown and _ tobacco 
and cotton planta- 
tions are numerous. 
They say that in 
Paraguay a great 
many of the women 
smoke but I imag- 
ine this is exag- 
gerated. The same 
has been said about 
other South American 
women but after travel- 
ing twelve thousand miles 
in and around this great 
continent I here record the 
fact that I never saw a woman 
smoking. Now if any large number 
of the women used the weed in this way 
surely it would have been discovered, for 
the writerof these lines is notblind. There is a very valuable 
tree growing in Paraguay that is almost unheard of in any other 
country. It is the quebracho tree. The name means “ax- 
breaker” for the wood is almost as hard as iron. A quebracho 
log will not float on water but will sink almost like iron. This 
wood makes the most valuable railroad ties known. 

But a certain variety of the quebracho tree is much more 
valuable than any other tree known in the tanning of leather. 
For ages the world’s great tanneries used the bark of oak 
hemlock and other trees for this purpose. But it was discove 
that not only the bark of this variety of the quebracho tree but 
the wood itself makes better tanning extract and more of it 
than any other bark or tree known. 

In the heart of the continent there is a vast plain that takes 
in not only western Paraguay but reaches into Brazil and 
Bolivia on the north and Argentina on the south. This is called 
the Gran Chaco and it is nearly as large as the state of Texas. 
Most of this region is as yet unexplored. In parts of it are tribes 
of wild Indians as well as wild and ferocious beats, alligators 
and snakes that are usually found in tropical jungles. In other 
parts are grassy plains suitable for cattle and other livestock. 
Already there are many ranches here, (Continued on page 33 
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cA Time for Looking Forward! 


FTER long and difficult wanderings we are coming to 
steadier days. Let us turn our backs on doubt and dis- 
sension and observe with fair minds the great problems 

that face Industry as well as Agriculture. We cannot lag by the 
wayside and go forward at the same time. 


One thing is certain as springtime approaches: As the farmers 
of this nation put their hands and hearts into the labors before 
them, so will Agriculture travel into a summer and an autumn 
of prosperity. 

Fertile and fallow fields will soon emerge smiling from the 
grip of winter, asking to be made fruitful. That will be the 
critical annual moment. Sowing time will determine what cro 
shall grow and what acreage be harvested when ripeness fills 
kernel and grain. 


For yourself, be the true American optimist. Defend your 
| faith in the success of the year and in the future of America— 
and help your fields to yield to the limit of their powers. From 
that foundation, only, can Agriculture and Industry be brought 
to that peak of health which kindles good fortune in town 
and country alike. 


When spring comes, be one who looks ahead. Plan your year 
wisely; govern well your land, your crops, your machines, your 
help; exercise a broad-gauge economy so that deserved profit may 
result. Then the summer of 1921 will see the sun shining on great 
seas of grain and the granaries of autumn will be overflowing. 
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MAKING USE OF PERENNIALS 


How a Farm Home Was. Made Beautiful 


By AGNES DUNSHEE-ARNEY 


ful place and the next along the road as common place? 
It is the landscape gardening, the plantings of bushes 
and flowers. Few farmers feel that they can afford to hire a 
landscape gardening expert, but if they will only read the 
good current articles on the subject, and observe some of the 
more pleasing places, they can soon understand the principles 
and change these bare farmsteads into beautiful country places. 
\t Edgewood farm we had a good lawn and the trees fairly 
well placed to begin with, but the house had the look of simply 
being set down high upon the lawn. It did not fit into the sur- 
roundings. It didn’t seem to belong there. There was nothing 
to hide the foundation or to soften the line between the house 
and lawn. There was nothing to tie the house into place. 
Altho I knew that the ideal way of making the house fit into 
the lawn was to place shrubbery in the corners and in groups 
about the sides, we did not wish to spend so much at one time 
so we began with another 
method. I planted 
hollyhoeks around the 
entire house, except in 
front, of the porches, and 
altho they did not bloom 
the first summer until 
September, they fur- 
nished good tall foliage 
against the house. Noth- 
ing could be more gor- 
geous than these holly- 
hocks are now thruout 
the month of June and 
part of July. I can rec- 
ommend them as an 
easy thing to grow be- 
cause I planted them to 
the west of the house 
where there was no pro- Edgewood farm from the front. 


W HAT is it that distinguishes one farmstead as a beauti- 
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tection from the hot 
sun, and they grew and 
thrived where nothing would ordinarily grow. One thing I 
learned thru experience is this—that the crown must only be 
lightly covered thru the winter. If it is too heavily covered it 
rots. After the first year innumerable seedlings will spring up 
which may be transplanted with success to different parts of 
the farm. There is a period in the late summer when they do 
not bloom but the foliage still remains green, and they usually 
start again in September and bloom even up to November. 
These hollyhocks are on both the east and west sides of the 
house. 

The porch across the front of the house is too near the road 
to be used, and therefore presented a very bare appearance. 
There was a good vine on a trellis at one end and we started two 
more vines, one on each side of the front steps. We have used 
crimson ramblers and clematis. The rambler has done well and 
covers one side entirely, adding its blossoms in season, but our 
clematis died. We are planning to set other vines this spring 
and they will effectively soften the bare appearance of that 
porch. The screened side porch is open for the sake of light, 
except toward the road, where we have planted a trumpet vine. 

Last year we took another step in our plans, placing spirea 
in the corners of the lawn formed by the walks. Next the road 
in the two corners we planted three two-year-old shrubs in a 
triangular position on each side. The corner of the fence toward 
the road received the same treatment. In the side yard we 
planted a spirea group on one side of the walk. To the other 
side of the walk was a prece of lawn ten feet or so square bor- 
dered by the walks, garage and fence with a large tree in one 
corner. I have massed thit entirely with planting. Against 
the garage and for my background I transplanted some tall 





Notice how the house and surroundings 
beautify each other. 


rosé bushes from a clump I had back of the house where they 
did not show. Then in front of these, and with the tree as a 
background, I planted five clumps of peonies. When these 
have spread in another year the whole corner will be covered 
and it will not only be beautiful but it will eliminate that 
maddening corner for the lawn mower. 

To the west of the house near the fence I had a lovely clum 
of peonies that had grown untouched for twenty-five years. 
began spreading those three years ago and now I have seventeen 
clumps that bloom and the old clump can be separated many 
more times, By separating the roots and setting in the fall the 
peonies will bloom the next spring while if they are trans- 
planted in the spring they will not bloom until the following 
year. I first spread tue peonies making a long irregular border 
or bed against the fence. Then ten feet nearer the front 
made another long bed around the curve of the fence. As we 
live on a rounded corner this was the only way that I could 
mass my planting 
on that side. We also 
hope to add some 
spirea in behind these 
beds to make a better 
border for the lawn. 
As a temporary means 
to our effect. we planted 
clumps of the peonies 
at the corners of the 
front steps but intend 
eventually to have 
these corners massed 
with shrubbery also. 

i As the trees on the 

! lawn are all near the 
fence, that leaves a. 
broad expanse of clear 
lawn leading up to the 
house on both the east 
and west side and that 
is one of the principles 
of landseaping. Have your lawn clear and mass the plantings 
next the house, in the corners and at the edge of the lawn for 
borders. 

I have hidden part of the fence to the east of the house with 
the cosmos, which furnish flowers late in the season. I tried 
training nasturtiums on this fence but the experiment was not 
a success and now I plant the nasturtiums in front of the 
hollyhocks inst a shed back of the house. ‘In front of the 
vine and hollyhoecks at the east of the house I have some 
perennials which add to the color during the blossoming season 
and yet do not require the time that annuals take. 

Along the walk running to the side porch, parallel ts the road, 
there is a border of iris. I placed it on the north side only two 
years ago but it has spread a great deal so we transylanted it 
to the other side, now making a border on both sides. This iris 
is all colors and grows like a weed, providing flowers early in the 
spring when flowers are scarce. Since it grows to be two feet 
high it makes a pretty appearance from the road. If trans- 
planted in the fall and two or more bulbs are left together it 
will bloom the following spring. 

Back of this walk with its iris border, the view was rather 
unsightly; there was an old pump and grindstone, and back 
of that the garden which usually had weds around it if not in 
it. In order to hide these we planted sweet peas, and had a 
five foot wire covered with them for the entire length of the 
walk. The first year they became very brown and unsightly dur- 
ing August, so last year we tried another plan. We dug a trench 
two feet deep and before putting the dirt back in we mixed it 
with a quantity of manure and filled the trench to within six 
inches of the top. Theseed were planted (Continued on page 115 


























Fast le of the house at Edgewood Farm. 


Sweet pea rack and iris viewed from the road. 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for TRACTORS 


(Abbre nated Edition) 


How tw Read the Chart 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
tractor engine lubrication are specified in the 
Chart below 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

These recommendations cover all models of tractors 
unless otherwise specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendations should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Com. 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes 
a scientific guide to Correct Tractor Lubrication. 

If your tractor is not listed in this partial chart, con- 
sult the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer's, or 
send for booklet, “Correct Lubrication for Tractors,” 
which lists the Correct Grades for all Tractors 
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The Decisive Y ear 


Utmost economy will help you over it 


harness when you most need it. 


N answer to the universal cry for pro- 

duction, most American farmers 
invested their profits to render their 
farms more efficient. Many of them 
drew heavily on future profits. 


Today prices have dropped. Bankers 
are calling loans and restricting credit. 
Many farmers view the future with 
anxiety. 

These conditions are temporary. 
Food is a prime necessity. Authorities 
state that it is a question of weather- 
ing safely the next year. 


This can be done by the utmost economy. 


Soon the plowing will begin. Your 
tractor will daily need gallons of fuel 
and its ration of oil. Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils when used as specified in our 
Chart of Recommendations mean 
dollars and cents saved because they 
mean gallons of fuel and oil saved. At 
the height of the season, time is of 
utmost value. The tractor which unex- 
pectedly breaks down eats up money. 
Men lose time. Repairs and 
parts must be paid for. The 
delay itself often affects 
crops. The correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils helps 
your tractor to stay in 
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Cheap oils are a waste of money. 
True, they cost less. But the poor 
lubrication they supply is often a vital 
factor in shortening the life of ma- 
chinery. Cheap oils steal the power 
your tractor needs for pulling. They 
cause costly breakdowns and excessive 
repair bills. 

In hundreds of public and private 
tests Gargoyle Mobiloils have shown 
a saving of oil from 50% to 70% and 
fuel economy from 17% to 25%. The 
Vacuum Oil Company was the first to 
supply petroleum lubricants to auto- 
mobiles and has ever since been rec- 
ognized as the leaders in the science of 
lubrication throughout the world. 

Gargoyle Mobiloils will give you ut- 
most economy in the lubrication 
of your most valuable equipment— 
tractors, trucks and automobiles. 

At the end of the year this means 
a tid’ sum of dollars and cents 
saved. 

The chart shown here in- 
dicates exactly what grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils will 
give you best engine results 
from your tractor. 






Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase 


in original packages. 00 


for the red Gargoyle on the container. 








lubricants for every class of machinery. 


. VACUUM OIL COMPANY “acs 


Obtainable everywhere in the world, 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 
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TRACTOR COSTS AND USES 
T pays to keep a tractor record,”’ ac- 
cording to A. H. Aschbrenner, an 
lowa farmer who owns a one hundred 
sixty acre farm and who has operated a 
two-plow outfit during the past year. 
“You know then what it costs to do 
different jobs with it and the amount of 
time required. I kept a record of the 
different jobs of work that were done 
during the past year with the machine 
and the amount of fuel and oil used and | 
am well satisfied with results obtained.” 


















which seems fair 
enough when compared 
with the total cost of operation of 
Mr. Aschbrenner’s two-plow ma- 
chine. 

In studying these costs it is apparent 
that the overhead expense is the biggest 
item in tractor expense, especially where 
a tractor is used only a comparatively 
small number of hours a year. In other 
words, if Mr, Aschbrenner’s tractor had 
been used one thousand hours instead 
of four hundred and twenty-five, the 
actual cost of using it, not counting the 
operator’s time, would probably have 
been between 75 cents and $1 instead of 


| between $1 and $1.25 per hour. 


Mr. Aschbrenner’s record shows that 


the tractor was used four hundred and 
twenty-four and one-half hours during 
the year and it burned three-hundred 
and eighty-five gallons of fuel, and used 
twenty-four gallons of cylinder oil, two 
and three-fourths gallons of transmission 
oil, and five pounds of hard oil, at a total 
cost of $140 or at an average of thirty- 
three cents an hour for fuel and oil. This 
cost per hour is rather low, due to the 
fact that much of the time the tractor was 
used was on light work with low fuel con- 
sumption. In heavy work, as in plowing, 
fuel costs per hour would be greater than 


the average. For plowing for average condi- | used itfor | 


tions, a two plow out- 
fit will take about 





Mr. Aschbrenner’s advice to farmers 
who are interested in tractors is to first 
determine if there are enough uses for 
the tractor to justify its purchase, and 
then to buy a machine that will stand up 


| under test and one you have actually seen 


do the work you expect it to do. Of course, 
new jobs for the tractor will develop; 
these will lower the average hourly cost of 
operation, making a better investment. 

“I started out with the 
idea of using the tractor for 
plowing, dise ing and for belt 
work, such as threshing and 
ensilage cutting,” said 
Mr. Asch [#2 brenner, “but I 
other jobs after I 











with a tractor is to get plenty of leverage. 
This was done by setting a block a few 
feet away from the stump, and over this 
passing a chain that is fastened low down 
on it. With this arrangement practically 
all small stumps can be pulled and a good 
many of the large ones.” 

The tractor was also found satisfactory 
on this farm for sawing wood, grinding 
feed and pumping water. In this connec- 
tion it must be kept in mind that while it 
is true that a tractor may be used to 
drive practically all of the small power 
machines on the farm, it is not always 
economical to do so, as compared with 
doing the job with a smaller engine. 
When only a small amount of power is 
required, get a small engine, it will use 
less fuel and cost less. 

There are many times on the farm when 
the important thing is to get the work 
done. There are a lot of boy sized jobs on 
the farm, but the farmer cannot always 
afford to keep a boy just for them, so he 
uses the hired man or does the work him- 
self. The same is true of the tractor, there 
are jobs that could be done just as well 
with a small engine but if it is not on hand, 
it will usually pay to use the tractor in- 
stead of using an old method or not doing 
the work at all. 


MARKETING BY AUTO TRAILER 
Gerald Smith, a young farmer of my 
neighborhood has 
found that an auto 











two gallons of fuel 
an hour and a gallon 
of oil a day But 
fuel and lubrication 
cost are not the only 
costs to be con- 
sidered 

A cost that does 
not show on this 








trailer is a paying 
investment. He 
owns a farm of 
eighty acres, five 
miles back from a 
railroad, yet he ships 
fruit, vegetables in 
season, also general 
farm products. “Our 
fruit and truck busi- 








record, but which is 
very important, 1s 
the overhead, which 
includes the depre- 


Plowing is the most common use for the tractor but it is also being used efficiently fora lot 


of other jobs. 


ciation and the interest on the invest-| started. I have a twenty-four inch thresher 
ment. If we assume that the machine | that the tractor handles in fine shape. One 
will last six years, this item would amount |thing with a thresher you must have 
to nearly twice as much per hour as the| plenty of power and speed to operate 
cost, of fuel and oil for the work done on | efficiently. With some tractors and 
the Aschbrenner farm. The amount per|threshers it is a hard matter to get a 
hour for overhead would naturally de-| pulley combination that will give the 


crease as the tractor is used more hours. 


Altho the operator of this machine has no | 


repairs charged on his reeord, they must 
not be overlooked, also an overhaul 
charge. These costs may not come up 
until the tractor has been used a year or 
two, but a charge should be made against 
each job to take care of them when they 
do come. The average repair cost for a 


| 


speed needed at the cylinder to give the 
best results even tho there be sinaty of 
power. Where the thresher and the 
tractor are designed and made by the 
same company this trouble is eliminated 
in the beginning. 

“I found the tractor fine for dragging 
roads. I made an old-fashioned King drag 


| and used it in the early spring before the 


number of two-plow tractors that have | 


been in use two years was $16.50 which 
would amount to about four cents an 
hour. For over-haul and repair the cost 
would be nearer ten cents an hour for time 
used The total cost of operating this 


tion and interest on investment, would be 


roads had a chance to get cut up with 
ruts. It took less work the rest of the year 
to keep them in good shape because the 
crown of the road was smooth and there 
was good drainage. We did a good deal 


| (of hauling with the tractor, especially 
outfit, allowing a fair charge for deprecia- | about the farm. We.found it fine for 


handling the manure spreader. The power 


between $1 and $1.25 per hour for the| and speed that the tractor has and the 
actual hours used, not including operator's | way it pulled, seemed to tear the manure 


time 
In a recent report on cost of corn pro- 
duetion in Iowa, made by the Iowa farm 


| 


up and distribute it better, and with less 
bunching than ever before. 
The tractor came in handy, too, for 


bureau federation, the use of a three-plow | pulling stumps and stretching woven 
tractor outfit is charged at $1.50 an hour, | wire. The main thing in pulling a stump 


ness was not large 
enough to justify 
buying a truck so we 
| had to resort to another way of hauling; we 
owned a smal! car,” Smith explained to 
me recently, “and I used it for some time 
to convey my products to a few town 
customers. Because of limited capacity, 
I was forced to make several trips each 
week, and I soon found that expenses 
nearly equalled the profits. It required 
one-half day to make the trip by team and 
wagon, and less than two hours by auto. 
That set me to thinking. I could not afford 
a truck, but during the winter of 1918 | 
bought a trailer. 

“T had the body made deep,”’ said 
Smith, “and fitted with a removable 
partition inside to carry cases, etc.; also 
with side leops to support a canvas, dur- 
ing rainy weather. then notified my 
customers of my new conveyance and 
asked for larger orders. Not until I had 
made several trips, did I learn the real 
value of the little trailer. I could earry 
eggs, milk, canned fruits, ete., and haul 
| back groceries, boxes, machine parts, and 
leven cement and building materials. 

It often happens that I am busy on 
delivery days, then my wife takes the 


produce to town; a trip not possible with 
my team. It enables me to fill orders 
promptly, and still have a good part o! 


the day to devote to the farm.”—F. C. 
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Can You Afford to 


, Ignore their Economy? 


Year after year, on countless thousands 
of automobiles of every type, Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars have demon- 
strated a unique capacity for service. 


This has been manifest not alone in the 
additional comfort and security they pro- 
vide, but in the staunch and lasting 
resistance they exercise against wear. 


It is a fact easily verifiable within your 
own circle of acquaintanceship, that mile 
for mile Goodyear Cord Tires actually 
cost less to use than ordinary tires. 


Their steady advance into wide popular- 
ity, their increasingly secure hold upon the 
preference of the public, spring directly 
from this essentially practical cause. 


Since the introduction of Goodyear Cord 
Tires for passenger cars, there has never 
been a lapse in the Goodyear effort to 
embody in them the highest possible value. 


Against increasing costs of production, by 
repeated and serious improvement, they 
have held intact their superior measure of 
usefulness and worth. 


Can you afford any longer to ignore the 
economy Goodyear Cord Tires insure, or 
deny yourself a kind of performance un- 
approached in any earlier type of tire? 


Becaus® Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 
uncommon satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


A suburban road tn Oak Park, Iltnots, where, 
a’ on American highways gener more pore 
ide on Goodyear Tires than any other 
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OT long ago, Albert Seals, a farmer living in Winona 
N county, Minnesota, lost a large barn, every dairy animal 

and horse he owned, all of oles and much of the small 
grain. It happened in this wise: 

One evening, as the family was at supper, a storm came up 
about six-thirty o’clock and as all the p «od animals had been 
put iny the basement of the barn preparatory to milking, the 
animals were all assembled in the,barn at the time. Lightnin 
struck the barn and everything burned before Mr. Seals coul 
turn a hand. He did not save a single animal. 

Just last spring, K. E. Sparr, who lives in Mills county, Iowa, 
lost a large hay barn containing thirty tons of hay, worth at 
least $30 per ton. Lightning did the trick. Mr. Sparr lost more 
than $2,500 in that experience, having only $600 insurance on 
the barn and contents. 

We might go on indefinitely naming the experiences of dozens 
of other men with the greatest enemy of farm property, light- 
ning. But it is too common in the experience of everyone to 
need further elaboration. 

Recent statistics show that eight million dollar’s worth of 
property is destroyed on the farms in the United States from 
lightning alone each year. The sad part about it is that the 
vast majority of this waste is 
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AN EIGHT MILLION DOLLAR LOSS 


- And How It Can Be Saved 


into the earth, or negative object. It does not in any sense 
prevent lightning or ward it off. It merely receives it and trans- 
mits it quickly to the earth, without loss or damage to the 
object which may happen to be in the way. ; 

Properly installed, lightning rods offer sure protection against 
loss by lightning, either to actual damage from the force of the 
bolt, or so resulting fires, simply because the rods quickly 
conduct the bolt to the earth. And since it is only the defective 
rods or connections which cause the losses, when they do occur 
in the small percentage of rodded buildings, it is worthwhile 
to the farmer to know just what is necessary to properly protect 
the buildings by the right kind of rodding. Properly done, you 
can sleep during a storm in perfect peace and know that you 
have nothing to fear, but a house or barn poorly rodded is only 
slightly better than one that has no rods at all. 

There are several kinds of conductors which can be used for 
rods, but the best is undoubtedly copper cable, which makes 
use of copper thruout. The next best are iron conductors and 
fittings, and the older rods were made almost entirely of iron. 
Any other conductor may be used, but the two mentioned are 
the best and the ones most commonly employed. It is im- 
portant, in selecting material for rodding a building to use all 
the same kind of metal on 
a single building. Do not 





preventable. 

The lowa state fire marshal 
makes this statement in his 
annual report for 1920: 
“During the year (1919) there 
were 227 lightning fires. Of 
these 131 were farm barns, 
only seven of which were 
rodded. The loss on these 
farm barns and contents 
struck by lightning was 
$265,945. Of the balance of 
these lightning fires, only two 
were rodded 

“There is evidence tending 
to show that in nearly every 
case where rodded buildings 
were struck, the rods were 
either defective or improperly 
constructed, and as far as 
known this same ratio of loss 
by lightning has prevailed 
during the past nine years, showing conclusily that properly 
constructed lightning rods are an almost absolute protection 
against Icss by lightning.” 

Another portion of the same report brings out the fact that 
354 farm dwellings were destroyed by fire from all causes in 
lowa during 1919, the loss on buildings being $560,982, and the 
loss on contents $174,611. The total number of farm barns 
destroyed was 315, and the loss on buildings was $523,298 and 
on contents $377,730. It can be seen from these figures that 
almost half of the farm loss from all causes comes from the 
single item of lightning loss. And when we keep in mind that 
these figures represent, the loss in one state aloné, Iowa, we can 
begin to understand the appalling loss that the farmers of the 
nation suffer each year from lightning alone. 

Concerning fire protection, the fire marshal has this to say: 
‘Fire prevention and fire protection are synonymous. * * * 
A lightning rod, properly installed, is almost asure protection 
against loss by lightning.” 

In order to understand the principle upon which the lightning 
rod works, it is first necessary to understand something about 
lightning and just what sort of an action takes place during a 
storm to generate it and to attract it to the earth. 

Lightning, crudely expressed, is electricity generated by the 
action of the elements, when atmospheric conditions are favor- 
able. While we have no way of knowing to a certainty just how 
it is generated, it is believed that it is generated by the break- 
ing up of drops of water as they fall to the earth. There are two 
qualities of electrical force necessary in order to create a flash 
of lightning. On the one hand, you must have a positive force 
and on the other one negatively charged. The positive force 
rushes to the object charged with negative electricity and that 
causes the flash of lightning visible during a storm. 

The drops of water, in falling, seem to be both positively and 
negatively charged. The negative charges are diffused thruout 
the air while the positive charges continue to collect until what 
is ealled a high electrical pressure is formed. When this takes 
place, it is sure to discharge itself towards some object nega- 
tively charged. The earth is always negatively charged with 
electricity, so the discharge caused by the high electrical pres- 
sure in _ atmosphere always projects itself m the direction of 
the earth, 

The discharge from the high electrical pressure will often 
jump across many miles of space in order to reach the object 
negatively charged. That explains why it is necessary to reckon 
with lightning. The lightning rod merely forms a connection 
thru which the discharge can rapidly and easily diffuse itself 








Where the profits go. No insurance and no lightning rod protection—a 
sight too common on our farms. 


use part copper and part 
iron, for electrolytic cor- 
rosion is sure to take place, 
which in time -will destroy 
the effectiveness of your 
rodding. 

Make as few joints or 
connections as __ possible. 
Where copper cable is used, 
it is easy to avoid useless 
joints and connections for 
the reason that the cable is 
flexible and can be handled 
a great deal easier than in 
the case of iron rods. 

Not a great deal of equip- 
ment is needed in rodding. 
Conductors, cable or rods, 
fasteners, aerial points and 
supports, and grounds are 
all that is needed for the 
rodding system. Different kinds of fasteners are used for dif- 
ferent kinds of roofs and walls. In buying your equipment be 
sure to let the dealer understand the exact kind of walls and 
roofs you have so that you can get the proper fasteners. Fast- 
eners intended for a slate roof, for instance, would not do on 
a cedar shingle roof. This is a point to keep in mind in buying 
equipment. 

The effectiveness of the rodding system depends upon the 
grounds made. The rod or cable must be grounded in moist 
ground or it will be worse than useless. It will attract a bolt 
of lightning and then be powerless to get rid of it. So the 
grounding of the system is by all means the most important 
element in the whole business of guarding against lightning. 

The ground should preferably be in soil that is permanently 
moist. Ti this can be done, the bolt, as attracted by the rods, will 
quickly pass off into the earth, but where the ground is not 
ae moist, the effectiveness is lost, as the bolt will not 

likely to pass away, dry soil being no conductor for it. 

Where the soil is not permanently moist, the best kind of a 

und is to bury the cable or rod in a bed of fine charcoal. 

is should be at least ten feet below the surface of the ground. 

If the soil is moist or damp, the ground may be madesimply 
by using a thin eopper plate about 3x34 feet in size and one- 
eighth inch thick. The cable is attached to this plate and the 
plate buried in the moist or damp soil. 

Aerials are necessary inorder to attract the lightningto the 
main cable and conduct it to the ground. These aerials are 
usually merely pointed rods or cables, placed along the ridge of 
the building or upon other projections, such as chimneys, 
cupalos, and the like. They are held upright by means of 
tripod supports and the aerials are soldered to the main cable 
in order to make a permanent connection. 

A word about the necessity of firmly supporting the aerials 
is necessary. Unless they are rigidly and iaily enpetind. there 
is a chance thy will blow over during a storm. This will 
obviously deprive you of protection at the very time you need 
it, if it occurs. Be sure, then, that the aerials are properly sup- 
ported so that they cannot be blown over. 

Aerials should not be placed more than twenty-five feet apart. 
It is better to have one too many aerials than not enough, if it 
comes to a question of that nature, but aerials twenty-five feet 
apart along the ridge of a building will be sufficient. 

Where they are placed along the ridge, four feet in height 
is about right for the aerials, but when placed beside a chimney, 
they should extend eighteen inches above the top of the 
chimney. But where it is desired to (Continued on page 74 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
38 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 






















THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





OU cannot justly judge 

the present Oakland by its 
purchase price alone. The car 
embodies far more than this 
moderate figure can possibly 
indicate. Its powerful six-cyl- 
inder, overhead-valve engine, 
its strong yet lightweight 
construction, the pronounced 
economy of its operation— 4 
these, and such as these, are 4 
the true index of its worth. 





Oren Car, $1395; Roapster, $139; Four Door Span, $2065; Cours, $2066 
F.O. B. Pontiac, MICHIGAN. ADDITIONAL For Wire Wuee. Equipment, $85 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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SENSIBLE SIX F 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 








A new car in 


twenty-four hours! 


What’s the use of having a good 
car if it looks like asecond-hand piece 
of junk? You may know she’s got 
power and pick-up and comfort, but 
the world judges by appearance— 
a car is as good as it looks! 

If you can’t spare the car long 
enough for a professional painter’s 
job, do it yourself with Murphy 
Da-cote and have anew finish over 
night. A million cars have been 
home painted this way—every one 
a success! 

The remarkable thing about Da-cote is 
that anyone can use it and get great re- 
sults. No brush stience is necessary. You 
finish in about two hours. And the cost 
is hardly worth py 

First give the car a good washing. Get 
her thoroughly clean. Then put two hours 
of fun flowmg on a coat of Da-cote. Notice 
the miracle as you paint—all the brush 
marks and laps disappear after each stroke! 
Finish with fenders and wheels and lock 
her up to dry overnight. 

Next day roll out a car that sparkles 
with newness—finished hard and smooth 
as glass—all ready for service. Da-cote 
means—‘‘A coat today—dry tomorrow.” 

Murphy means the finest varnish that’s 
made. 

Writeus fora Da-cote color cardand near- 
est dealer’s name. Make your choice from 
black and white and ten popular colors. 
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When asked regarding the world market 
situation and the outlook for prices for 
farm products Mr. Livingston, chief of 
the United States bureau of markets gave 
the following statement: 

“Just now farmers are poaang their 


farming and livestock programs for the 
coming season. There is naturally a great 
deal of interest in the prospective prices 
for the different commodities. Prices to a 
— extent are fixed on the world supply 
and demand. Before the war both supply 
and demand had reached a very stable 
position so that variations in production 
usually had a marked and direc: effect on 
prices. pom ns it is difficult to make 
a forecast of prices, owing to the fact that 
the world is going thru a financial crisis, 


brought first by speculation and then 
deflation. This 1s havi a very marked 
effect. on industrial ! and a re- 
action on demand. the great 


position, 
market, and with high tonnage 
rates was able to get products to Europe 
not only at a lower price but in a shorter 
time than South America or Australia. 
Now, however, there is a large surplus of 
shipping available with resulting _— 
rom 





cutting, especially on —- 
distant parts of the world. This places 
countries like Argentina and Australia 
in much closer competition with the 
United States than has been the case for 
several years. 

“To size up the immediate future for the 
American farmer the situation would seem 
to be about as follows: There is un- 
doubtedly a large surplus of both cotton 
and wool in the world, especially of the 
lower grades. There would seem to be no 
immediate prospect for better prices for 
either of these commodities with the excep- 
tion of fine wools. Whenever the present 
“buyers strike’’ passes and the mills start 
up again, it is expected that there will be 
a demand for fine grade wools at better 
prices than have prevailed im recent 
months. 

“Among the cereals, wheat has remained 
in good foreign demand but there has been 
little demand for oats, barley, or corn. 
Our wheat exports for the present year are 
practically equal to the exports for the 
war period. While there is some actual 
shortage of wheat in the world, based on 

re-war consumption, yet it is generally 

lieved that there is a sufficient supply 
based on the present demand. Europe is 
probably consuming less bread now than 
she did before the war. The Argeniine 
and Australian crops are now moving and 
this will probably prevent much buying 
pressure on our market for the next two 
months. In May the spring movement of 
Canadian wheat will begin and there 
is considerable surplus there. The general 
prospects would be then that there will 
not be much buying pressure on our mar- 
ket for at least three months. If, at the 
end of that time or before, it should be 
apparent that there was a wheat shortage 











Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Mor treal, Canadian Associate 





}and this should be combined with a poor 

prospect for a new crop, an increase in 
| wheat prices would be expected. However, 
it must be. kept m mind that there has 
| been in recent months a general downward 
trend in commodity prices. The prices 
of corn and oats seem to be lower at 
present than the general level of com- 
modity prices will justify. However, de- 
mand for these commodities is largely 
|internal; corn being sold either for manu- 
facturing purposes, or to northeastern 
dairy farmers or southeastern cotton 
farmers. 
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more largely by demand within the 
United States than by any other factor, 
as we do not export much meat. This 
demand is, of course, influenced by the 
industrial conditions and the buying power 
of the city laboring man. It is generally 
believed that industrial conditions will 
soon improve and if this proves to 
be the case, meats ought to maintain a 
price level in comparison with other com- 
modities. 

The price of gs A products is also 
largely determined by home demand 
and is in about the same position as 
meats. It is not anticipated that there will 
be a very large European demand for 
dairy products, as European people are 
not consuming the usual quantity and in 
fact there has been some movement from 
Europe to this country in recent months. 

“The above statement is not as op- 
timistic as we should like to make it. 
It is believed, however, that the prices of 
agricultural products have more nearly 
reached the bottom than those of manu- 
factured goods, which means that if 
articles the og a to buy continue 
decline in price purchasing power o 
his own commodities will increase as other 
commodities come down. There is some 


; | justification for forecasting at this time 


that the products of the coming year will 
purchase considerably more for the farmer 
than his last crop, to the reduction 
in price of the articles the farmer must 


buy.” 


SPREADING STRAW 

It has been pretty thoroly demonstrated 
that returning a ton of straw to the land 
will add as much or more fertility than a 
ton of average manure. Good results have 
been obtained by using it for top dressing 
wheat and turning it under for corn. In 
applying straw care must be taken not 
to apply it too heavy as large amounts will 
smother the crop of wheat, and if large 
amounts or bunches are plowed under for 
corn it will tend to dry out the land and 
cause the corn to fire. 
The disadvantages of spreading straw 
by hand is that bunching usually results. 
There are a number of straw spreaders now 
on the market and also attachments for 
manure spreaders that give very good re- 
sults. Most of the straw spreaders on the 
market are attachments to be put right 
on a straw rack and the power for dis- 
tributing is taken off the rear wheels. If 
there are no spreaders in your community, 
it might be well to write to your experi- 
ment station for informationo. No doubt 
they have tried different types of spreaders. 


TO DUMP TRUCKS 


trucks to deliver their grain to elevators 
has increased, the need for equipping 
elevators with devices for dumping motor 
trucks: has become more pronounced. 
Without such equipment both farmers and 
elevator men experience difficulty and the 
difficulty along this line is certain to in- 
crease unless the necessary equipment 1s 
provided. It is a matter in which farm 
truck ownersareinterestedand,they should 
urge that arrangement be made to unload 
their trucks as conveniently and quickly 
as wagons are unloaded. 


TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS 

Thousands of our subscribers are re- 
newing their subscriptions this month. 
(Better send yours if your subscription 
is out and you haven’t renewed.) It 
sometimes happens that an order sent by 


same subscriber inviting his renewal, pass 
in the mails. There is no way possible 
to prevent such an occurance. If you 
hear from us asking you to renew a ew 
days after your subscription has been 
mailed, please disregard our letter, and 1! 
you want to do us and one of your friens 
a favor, hand the letter to someone who 





“Prices of livestock are determined | 


should be a subscriber. 


As the number of farmers who use motor * 


a subscriber and a letter from us to the | 
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(4) /oss of business to our farmers who cannot compete successfully with farmers 
in neighboring good-roads communities ; 


On Our Road Officials 
Whereas the roads in this vicinity have been a source of expense and inconvenience, due 
to mud, dust and ruts; and 
Whereas these roads have been the cause of 
(1) high taxes to cover cost of frequent repairs ; oz 
(2) high cost of hauling due to added time required and necessity for carrying 
(5) depreciation of property values; 
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(3) /oss of business to local merchants; 


underweight loads ; 
(6) inadequate schooling for children due to lack of good roads. 


Cherefore We, the undersigned taxpayers, do hereby petition you to consider means of 
correcting the aforementioned conditions, by construction of good roads, and 


We Recommend Tarvia Roads, because we have had an opportunity to observe the 
economy and the benefits Tarvia Roads have brought to other communities. We 
are convinced that Tarvia is the quickest, surest and most economical way to all- 
year-round roads, free from mud, dust and ruts, and proof against water and frost. 


( Signed ) 





( Signed ) 





( Signed ) . 





(Signed ) 
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Copy this petition—get some of your neighbors 
to sign it, too—and send it to your Road Officials. 
They are anxious to serve you, but you must tell 
them what you need and want. A petition like 
this will bring results. 

Tarvia has given smooth, dustless, mudless, 
waterproof highways to thousands of communities. 
Your community can enjoy the same benefits— 
and will—if you start the movement for Tarvia 
Roads. 

Our Special Service Department will send you 
without charge booklets describing the various 
grades of Tarvia. Address nearest office. 
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Are Your Implements 
Ready for Spring? 


Provide now against idle men and 
machines, costly repairs and extra 
trips to town during rush seasons 
when every minute counts in 
crop profits. 





Rig up a small power repair shop 
and put everything in A-1 condi- 
tion. Do it now / A few feet of 
line shaft and belt with hangers 
and pulleys, a drill press, emery 
wheel and a Jumbo Farm Engine 
to drive them will save much 
time and money. Use the engine 
for other work too— pumping, 
grinding, sawing, churning. 





12 t012 h.p. 


Over 115,000 Jumbo Farm Engines are 
in daily use. They stand the hard knocks 
of farm work because every part is de- 
Signed, built and tested for just that 
purpose. Always start easily. 

Write us for plan of shop which you can rig 

up in a convenient corner. Also descriptive 

literature on Jumbo Farm Engines and the 

name of dealer nearest you. 

NELSON BROTHERS COMPANY 
1501 Owens Street Saginaw, Michigan 





Federal H 
House Roo 
Windowslight, 
dry, and ven- 
tilate your hog 
house. They 
help to raise 
fine healthy 
hogs. They 
help to pre- 
vent sickness 





Write for circular and special offer. 
Federal Mfg. Co.,-Des Moines, lowa 
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START THE WINDBREAK RIGHT 

ANY people who have realized the 

cash value of a windbreak on the 

home place have attempted to 

start a windbreak of evergreens, only to 

have their dreams end in failure. And out 

of this 7 to secure success there has 

C= the feeling that evergreens cannot 

handled successfully on average corn- 

belt soils. 

This feeling is not grounded on facts. 

Evergreens will grow and thrive, in eve 


growth. 

The two best varieties for the farm wind- 
break are White Pine and Norway Spruce 
the latter being the best of all. teh 
Pine and other are often at- 
tempted in windb lanting, but they 
seldom attain the ts desired for the 
reason that the lower branches die out 
and fail to give the Y ony desired. 

White Pine and Norway Spruce do not 
suffer from this objection. Both grow close 
to the ground and the lower branches re- 
main as healthy and effective as the upper 
branches. these two varieties, the 
Norway Spruce has closer growing habits 
and in regions where the utmost protec- 
tion inst cold winds is desired, it is 
undoubtedly the variety to select. Jack 


Pine, it has the habit of losing its lower 
branches. The writer recently saw a 
planting of Jack Pines in which only the 
tops were alive and green. 

Having selected a successful variety, the 
next step is to insist on buying large, 
healthy trees. It is best to buy trees which 
have been transplanted and root-pruned 
three or four times. At this age the trees 
are from three to four feet in heighth and 
of sufficient root growth to insure saving 
every tree if they are handled properly 
when planted in the ground. 

Many farmers and farm owners thru 
whom the writer has had access to their 
experience with eve m windbreaks run- 
ning over a period of years, have demon- 
strated that the men who are careful to 
follow the best practice in buying this 
larger stock and in transplanting it prop- 
erly have records of planting hundreds of 
og in all kinds of seasons with hardly a 
Oss. 

One northern Iowa farmer planted five 
hundred evergreen trees in his various 
windbreaks in one season and didn’t lose 
a single tree. A Nebraska farmer planted 
sixty trees and lost only one. On the other 
hand, there are many instances where the 
farmer has lost every tree by improper 
planting, and then has given up in disgust. 

A little story taken from the experience 
of two cornbelt farmers who owned ad- 
joining farms and who planted windbreaks 
the same season out of stock ordered from 
the same nursery will serve to illustrate 
that it is the manner of planting which 
determines success, and not whether the 
evergreen will ‘“‘do well’’ or not. 

D. W. Mott, Jr., an Iowa farmer and 
stockman who has planted 20,000 ever- 
green trees on his various farms in the 
last ten years has never had a loss. One 
year Mr. Mott put in five hundred trees 
in a windbreak adjoining the farm of his 
cousin, George Mott. 

George Mott, being an extremely busy 











Petula and 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


man, had the hired hand plant his trees. 
They were very indifferently planted and 
the result was that after heavy rains, they 


’ | were loosened in the soil to such an extent 





that a subsequent wind laid all of them 


Pine is a quick grower, but like the Scotch. 
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over and they all died. At the same time, 
the planted by the cousin, 
D. W. Mott, Jr., lived and thrived and 
there wasn’t a single loss. The trees had 
come from the same nursery and in the 
same shipment, so that the only difference 
was in the transplanting. 

There is no profit in spending money for 
evergreens and in taking time to plant 
them, unless they are given a chance to 
thrive and grow. It should be kept in 
mind that when the evergreens come to 
you they are in full foliage, just as an ash 
or elm tree would be if shipped to you in 
full leaf. This means that the ns 
must be handled carefully or they will die. 
Everyone knows how hard it is to trans- 
plant other trees in foliage; but at that 
the evergreens are much easier handled 
than ordinary trees when in this state. 


locality there being some variety whic 

ga, pend nen te vy the reults| greens wil send you full ansplanting 
esired. le practically os . , 
varieties are not desirable for this purpose —. . 
because of their unfavorable its of oe should come to you with 


ts thoroly protected and moist. If 
bef are dry, refuse the shi t, as it 

ill be impossible to revive trees after 
that. Apple trees may be revived by soak- 
ing the dry roots in water, but it is a waste 
of time to do that with evergreens. 

Take the trees out of the crate’as re- 
ceived and immediately mud the: roots 
thoroly. Then, if unable to plant at once, 
heel in until it can be done. It is best to 
plant them immediately after receiving. 

Evergreens will not stand exposure of 
the roots to wind or sun and the man who 
drops them along the row in whieh he is 
digging holes for the tmp y is courting 
trouble. They should be set at least six 
or eight inches deeper than they were at 
the nursery and the dirt must be ed 
very firmly around the roots, but sur- 
face inch or two of soil should be left loose 
in order to prevent evaporation of the 
moisture. If the tree is properly planted 
it cannot be pulled up without spoiling it 
They must be cultivated for three years at 
least, particularly during May, June and 
July, if the best results are desired. 

If you live in cold climates protect the 
young trees by a mulch in the fall. It 
is not necessary to remove this mulch in 
the spring, but one can cultivate around it. 

Another point is of importance. Fence 
in the young windbreak. It cannot be 
expected to thrive if livestock is per- 
mitted to run over it. In order to Have a 
perfect windbreak it is necessary t@ pro- 
tect and save every tree—C.S. 


THE CUTWORM PEST 
Did you ever notice how the hens fol. 
low the plow when you are breaking sod? 
Our hens were no different from others, we 
believe, and they used to string out over 
the full length of the long furrows, sctatch- 
ing and digging in the freshly turned sod, 
consuming a multitude of cutworms. The 
asturiig of h on such cutworm in- 
Fested land is a help, for the hogs 
will root upand devoura very appreciable 
numbers of these pests. 

The cutworms are the larvae form or 
oung insect stage of certain moths. 
hese moths can lay from two hundred to 

five hundred eggs each, so you see _ 
a bunch of cutworms can be raised from 
the eggs of a very few moths. We have to 
fight these cutworms in many ways; 
time nt gtr use of hogs and poultry, 
poisoned baits, protective measures ol 
special sorts, all are used in various ways 
and under various conditions. If you are 
having trouble with some of these cut- 
worms, it would interest you to know that 
our United States department of agr'- 
culture, Washington, D. C., has issued 
farmers’ Bulletin 739 on this very ~y t 
of cutworms. The bulletin can be had 
simply by writing the department. 


When you buy an article advertised in 
Successfuil Farming, you are buying 2 
article with an estab. reputation. 
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Between Gear Teeth 


SAVE much of the time and money you now 
spend tinkering over your car, truck, and trac- 
tor. Save it by getting Gredag into all gears, 
cups, hubs, and bearings. 


Unlike the usual gear grease, Gredag saves 
metal surfaces from wear. Because it has a 
greater power of keeping them from grinding and 
gritting against each other. 


A gritless lubricating substance contained in 
Gredag gives toeach particle a load-carrying—car- 
saving power all its own. 


This substance ‘‘keeps a cushion between gear 
teeth’’ under pressure and friétion-conditions that 
would simply annihilate the usual gear grease. 


Your car, truck, or tractor—in fact, all your farm ma- 
i chinery—will keep more powerful, last longer and do more 
profitable work with Gredag protecting them from wear. 


Fluid Gredag for gears—solid for cups. Ask your 
supply dealer or garage man what series you need. 









AUTOMOTIVE SALES DIVISION 


EDW. A. CASSIDY CO., INC., 23-31 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y. C. 
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Take No 
Substitute 





EX: 


VENTIPL 





John Gormly, constructing engi- 





neer, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘Since 
using Ventiplex pads we have not 
had one sore shoulder on any 
horse. The same pads have lasted 
two years and are good for 
another year. They cost less than 
the pads which we found useless. 
As a business man I feel that I 
should express to you directly my 
thankfulness. It Is distressing to 
eee faithful horses with sore 
shoulders making an effort to 
work. In our case we will have 
no more for we will use no other 
than Ventiplex pads hereafter.’’ 
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Prices in line with present 
conditions. Ask your dealer 
and insist on having Venti- 
plex, or write us direct. 
They are made only by the 


BurlingtonBlanketCo, 


Burlington, Wisconsin 





Also manufacturers of the famous 
stay-on Burlington Blankets for 
cattle, Thirty years 


horses and 
**at it.’ 
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Signed inquiries will be prom 
by mail if two-cent stamp is en . Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











SILO IS NEEDED FOR DAIRY 

I am figuring on increasing my dairy 
herd of ten cows to twice the number. I 
will have to go in debt for over two- 
thirds of the value of the cows I buy, but 
my place is clear and I will need no addi- 
tional barn room. What I wish to know is 
whether it would be advisable to go in 
debt for a silo. It would amount to the 
price of several cows and while I could 
carry it, would it really pay on eighty 
acres?—A. L., Kansas. 

A good silo will be a profitable invest- 


ment for you, in our opinion, and we be- 


lieve it is ectly safe to assure you that 
it will e you a profit on your invest- 
ment: You have evidently succeeded 


without the silo in getting a profit war- 
ranting an increase in your herd. It is on 
the assumption of this fact that we feel 
safe in assuring you that with the increased 
7 of the ration, reduced waste, re- 

uced cost and the greater storage capac- 
ity with which it will provide you, the 
silo will prove as profitable an investment 
as you can make. You can build your silo 
during the summer after the spring work 
is out of the way, and if you need credit 
at that time, probably it will be easier to 
obtain. 


SOME MARL HAS VALUE 
I have quite a large bed of marl on my 
| place which I wish to use as a fertilizer. 
| What benefits could I expect? How is it 
— Bee Bes Mich. 
| Vhere the marl of good quality is easily 
obtainable, especially where it can be had 
for the labor of hauling and applying as in 
' your case, its use may be considered very 
profitable. Its application is simple, con- 
sisting only of the hauling and spreading 
of the material on the land during the 
slack season when other work is not press- 
ing. It is beneficial as a corrective of acid 
| conditions, in the soil, due to the calcium 
| content of the marl.’ The marl in some 
| cases may also contain limited quantities 
|of other fertilizing elements, phosphorus 
|}and potassium, but these are generally 
available only slowly, and the immediate 
results are not remarkable. Further, some 
| marl is practically only a rich lime stone 
/soil and is of course not rich enough in 
lime to make its use profitable. 





SPRAYING FOR SCALE 
What will kill the oyster shell scale on 
| my apples and pears and when should we 
spray’?—R. N., lowa. 

| You ean rid your trees of this scale by 
| use of four and one-half to five and one- 
| half gallons of commercial lime sulphur to 
fifty gallons of water in the dormant 

season. If the weather"i8"Cool it may be 
used in the clusterbud spray, that is, when 
the blossom buds have separated and be- 
|fore the blossoms have opened. Some- 
}times it pays to prune and burn the 
| branches most infested where it is feasible 
to remove those branches from the trees. 





TREATING THE BROOD SOW 
RIGHT 


I wish you would tell me something on 
how to care for a brood sow and her litter 

| before and after farrowing.—R. N., Mich. 
The brood sow must be kept in good 

| body condition at all times so far as pos- 
sible. If possible give her plenty of suc- 
culen’; feed. A matured sow will keep in 
| good condition on good clover or alfalfa 
| pasture alone but a young sow must re- 





| ceive in addition about one to two pounds 
of grain daily per hundred pounds weight. 


A mixture of oats and shorts with a little 
corn, probably equal parts of each, will 
be mae But little grain is fed for 
a few days before farrowing and the sow is 
given cooling feeds of a laxative nature, 
such as roots and a slop made up largely of 
bran and shorts. For the first twenty-four 
hours after farrowing no feed at all is 
given, but all the lukewarm water she 
will drink. She is then given limited feed 
for three or four days and is slowly brought 
up to full feed in the course of about ten 
days. A grain mixture of one part ground 
corn, one ground oats and two parts 
shorts, mixed with three to five pounds 
of skimmed milk will give excellent results 
at this time. She should also be given some 
roots and be put on pasture as soon a 
possible. As much of the grain is fed as 
she will clean up readily. After two or 
three weeks the pigs should be given some 
mixed grain feed in a small trough of their 
own and this amount increased as rapidly 
as they are able to clean it up. 


PROPAGATING HYDRANGEAS 

I have nice hardy hydrangeas. Can you 
tell me how I may get some more from the 
bush? Can the slips be budded or rooted 
some way?—Mrs. O. B. W., Kansas. 

Seeds may be employed in propagating 
hydrangeas when they are produced, but 
usually the hardy species are propagated 
by green cuttings in summer, under glass. 
The tender ones are increased by cuttings 
taken at any time from vigorous young 
wood, usually in late winter. Layers are 
oceasionally employed, and suckers can 
be separated from some species. Some- 
times the hardy species are forced for pur- 
pose of propagation by cuttage. 


COLLAR SORES 

I have a gray team, six and seven years 
old, I bought nine months ago. They had 
lumps on their shoulders, said to be caused 
from wearing too tight a collar. When the 
horses don’t do much they heal over, but 
as soon as I put them to work they get 
sore and are collars boils. I would be 
pleased if you could tell me what to do. 
—C. F. F., Mich. 

The only permanently successful treat- 
ment in such chronic cases is to dissect 
out the old sores and then treat as common 
wounds until healed. It would be best 
to have this done by a trained surgeon. 
A lotion composed of one ounce of sugar 
of lead and six drams of sulphate of zinc 
ina pint of soft water will be effective for 
healing the wounds. Label the bottle 
“poison” and shake it well before use. 
Apply direct from the bottle two or three 
times a day and do not remove the 
resultant scabs. 


CLEAN FIELDS FOR ALFALFA 

I intend to sow some alfalfa this spring 
on some land where the morning glories 
grow very thick. I wish to kill these morn- 
ing glories out if possible and wish you 
would tell me how.—A. A. H., Neb. 

We believe it would pay you to 
eradicate the morning glories from your 
land before you plant alfalfa. After alfalfa 
has a good start it can prevent the spread 
of morning glories as long as the stand 
is good. However, when the alfalfa plant 
is young it can not successfully compete 
with weeds in very large numbers. Cro 
rotation with good thoro cultivation fol- 
lowed by the hoe in the case of cornfields, 
especially to take the morning glories from 
about the hills of corn, will the best 
means of eradication. Pasturing the land 
for a few years will also prove efficacious 
in eradicating morning glories. 


A postcard will bring the 1920 Success- 
ul Farming index. 
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All Agree on Hansen 


They agree because they've all worn them! And when 
you have once known the comfort of Hansen Gloves there's 
no way in the world to switch you to any other kind. 
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When you're wearing a Hansen Motoring Glove you feel 
as if that were the best design possible. While with the 
“Dan Patch” when driving a horse, or with a special 
Hansen Work Gauntlet for horse or tractor plowing and 
threshing, harvesting or all around work, you'll say— 
“This is the very glove I've been wanting.” 


For the big thing about Hansen Gloves is that they suit your 
hands for the work they are doing, right then and there. 


And the right glove means all the difference between 
worry and comfort, hindrance and help, or extravagance 
and saving. When it comes down to brass tacks, first 
cost is not the way to judge economy. 


It takes a good many pairs of ordinary gloves to equal 
Hansen durability. And no amount of cheap, common 
gloves will give you the flexible ease of one pair of 
Hansens. Besides there's money in your time saving. 
And on cold, blustery days the comfort of a warm, good- 
looking glove is beyond price. 


Send for Your Copy of our New Glove Book: There 
are many different styles and designs planned for the 
demands of the man on the farm. Styles, also, for 
motoring, driving, dress-up or plain every-day wear. 


» — 
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Hansen Truck and 


Tractor “Special” Send for the Book, then ask your dealer to supply you. 






O. €. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
525-F Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SEEDS 
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Pure-bred, clean, 
Ul mae fertile seed 
ke Salzer’s may 


cost a trifle more 
3 than common seed, 
——=-but you will have a 
@ better stand, more 
™~.wigorous growth and 
fa heavier yield as a 
result of sowing 
_ better seed. 
occ §Salzer’s Seeds are 
4 <*-grown in the certain 
‘© localities and on the 
“+ particular soils best 
_» adapted to the crop. 
’ We select the choic- 
est; and after thor- 
ough cleaning and 








at Cliff- 
b » they are 
ready for us to sell 
and for you to sow. 
Your increased 
yield and improved 
quality will make 
s Salzer’s Seeds the 
most profitable you 
ever sowed. 


Wheat, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Aljalfa, ‘aioe, 
Timoth Sadan, 
White weet Clo- 
ver, Billion Dollar 
Grass, Potatoes, etc. 


We are also head- 


market garden. We 
guarantee Salzer’s 
Vegetable and Flow- 
er Seeds to be satis- 
factory to you in 
every respect, or we 
will refund full pur- 
chase price. Catalog 
free on request, 
Send for it. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box111, La Crosse, Wis. 


American Headquarters for Field Seeds 











Save 


Buy direct 
My fruit trees, am 
shrubs shown in sonal Fruita 
atal om aaeeits for 
Tices will open 
wv eves ne 
ver before —--" 


verag 
is Everbearing Red 
Raspberriee (worth $6. 0). Our 


Good, strong. well rooted plants at $4.00 AN $5.00 
per thousand. Also complete line of the best red and 


black raspberries, hardy blackberries, fancy goose- 
berries and currants, a large stock of popular grape 
vines Many of our customers are making from 


$500.00 to $1,200.00 per acre growing berries from 
our fruit plants. Send for our free catalog 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 4, Bridgman, Mich. 
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THE HEART OF AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


NE might say that the American 
farmers were inspirted by patriot- 
ism when during the war they 

exerted every effort to produce to feed 
the allies. One might say they were 
spurred on by selfish motives when they 
continued to toil long hours and short 
handed after the armistice in order to 
feed the world. But what now can one 
say when the American farmers offer 
Herbert Hoover, head of European Re- 
lief Commission, their corn to feed a 
hungry, war-ravaged and destitute people? 

hen the discouraged wheat growers 
said they would not market any more 
wheat until they got the cost of produc- 
tion out of it, or other things came down 
in price equal to their loss, the press, 
voicing the fears of the consumers cried, 
‘Have a heart!’ They “viewed with 
alarm” the inereasing agricultural hosts 
that were enlisting in farmer organizations 
that had for their ultimate aim greater 
control of marketing. They feared lest 
they would have to ,pay extortionate 
| prices if the farmers curtailed their acreage 
| and held back their crops. The press with 
| its absurd seare heads struck terror into 
the minds of consumers. 

“Have a heart!” cried distressed farm- 
ers to bankers, merchants, manufacturers 
land transportation officials. “Our prod- 
ucts are way below cost of production. 
You fellows come down too or we can’t 
stay in the game.” 

“Have a heart!’’ came the cry of distress 
from Europe and China where millions 
were facing starvation. Thousands of 
children were dying. Generous America 
was asked to give $33,000,000 to buy 
|food and drugs for these helpless neigh- 
bors across the sea. And almost one-third 
of our population was unable to give be- 
cause the farmers could not cash in on 
their crops. Have the American farmers 
a heart? Yes, indeed! 

Among the things that president JR. 
Howard of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation said at the meeting of the 
Illinois agricultural association on Janu- 
ary 14th were these words in reference to 
the need of Europe and Asia: “We have 
an abundance of food and food products— 
more than the markets can absorb. Over 
in Europe there are millions and tens of 
millions of children underfed and under- 
nourished. A frightful rate of mortality 
is there. Food must be furnished or future 
populations will suffer. Over in China 
there is a region containing five times as 
many people as this city in which we are 
now located, 
fore another crop is gathered unless they 
have relief. Five times as many people 
as are in the city of Chicago, three times 
the scope of this splendid state of Illinois 
are threatened with destruction because 
of starvation. And we are in the land of 
plenty. Are we our brother’s keeper? Ate 
we doing to others as we would have them 
do unto us? What can we lo to help this 
acute world situation? 

“My own eounty over in Iowa suggested 
the other day that we offer, as farmers, of 











* | the abundance of our corn for the feeding 


owe. | of these starving millions. Another 
county wrote me and said, ‘We would be 
glad to give our surplus of this year’s crop 
over what we raised last year, for this 
|purpose, if they will ship the corn to 
| Europe and Asia.’’ That county raises 
|}more than 100,000 acres of corn every 
year, and the surplus of this year over last 


all of whom must starve be- | 








r is more than ten bushels to the acre. 
at is just one county. I took this up 
with the Relief Committee and sug- 
gested to them, if they would take this 
surplus product of ours which is oppressing 
our local markets and ship it to those 
starving people, that I knew that the heart 
of the American farmers was big enough to 
— the world from starving. 
want to leave the proposal with you, 
as.I close, that Illinois, and Iowa, and 
Nebraska, and Kansas, and Missouri, and 
Indiana, and Ohio, and all other states 
should make offermgs out of our store- 
houses, conditioned upon the fact that if 
one-third of the ale of the country— 
yes, it would be far lens than one-third— 
will furnish that which will keep the world 
from starving, then we expect the other 
two-thirds to pay the transport ation. | 
believe they will do it.’ 

Mr. Howard had only ceased speaking 
when up jumped Robert N. Clark, of 
Stronghurst, Ill., and said: ‘“God has been 
good to us. Let us market our surplus in 
relief, and take our pay in Good Will.” 

Sure, the farmers have a heart. They 
may refuse to sell at less than cost of 
production, but they will gladly give it 
away to needy people on the other side. 

In a few minutes the Illinois farmers had 
pledged in this meeting 70,500 bushels of 
corn for this relief. Sections that do not 
grow corn pledged their other crops. 
Herbert Hoover has definitely stated that 
he can accept a million bushels of corn for 
this relief purpose. Transportation costs 
will be arranged and assurances given that 
none of this gift shall be sold to further 
depress prices. 

If others who have suffered a slump 
in prices because of a surplus on hand will 
give their surplus to needy Europe and 
Asia, the situation at home will soon clear 
up. “Let us market our surplus in relief 
and take our pay in od will,” said 
Clark. Good will is mighty good pay, as 
everybody knows who has ever come to 
the relief of the worthy needy. The praise 
of a grateful world is bestowed now upon 
the American farmers who offered to give 
food products at a timewhen they them- 
were supposed to be down and out. You 
can knock the bottom out of prices but 
you can’t knock the bottom out of the 
farmers’ hearts. You can make them so 
mad they won’t sell their stuff, but you 
can’t prevent them from giving it away 
when starving children ery; 

It might truthfully be said also that the 
farmers would not be deaf to the cry of 
the bread lines at home had labor shown 
any heart; had capital shown any heart; 
had the other two-thirds of our population 
shown any inclination to come tom off 
the heights of prices while crying to the 
farmers “Have a heart!’ 

“Only six states in the Union now have 
no representation in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Of these, three will 
probably vote affiliation at their annual 
meetings in February. The other three 
have no state federations, but are in the 
process of organization. By June Ist the 
American Farm Bureau Federation will 
——, include among its membership 

armers in every state in the Union.” 


Practically all the leading makes of 
incubators are advertised in Successfu! 
Farming and every advertiser is backed 
by our guarantee of reliability. 

Some of the 1919 and 1920 indexes are 
still left. If you want yours let us know. 
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Out of the tons of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Rock 
mined by us every day, 
only the best is selected 
for Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing. 






Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves ia Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 


N TWENTY YEARS, a barn roof ordinarily 

sees a good deal of patching, painting, re- 
pairing and often entire replacement. But 
not so if the roofing is Johns-Manville 
Asbestos, like that shown in the picture. 


For you can trust a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos roof to protect your live stock and 
your crops for years without failing in its 
duty. Rencalent to seasonal changes— 
snow, sleet, wet spells or blood-heat dry 
spells—Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing re- 
mains unchanged and unimpaired. 


Why it is permanent 


This absolute imperviousness of Asbestos 
Roofing to time and weather is due to the 
marvelous properties of asbestos rock, from 
which it is made. Imagine blasting this 
mineral from the earth where it has lain for 
centuries, separating it into millions of silken 
fibres and felting these fibres together with 
natural a ong into flexible roofing. That 
is what Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing is. 
So you see that since Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Roofing is virtually flexible stone, it is 
naturally permanent. It can never rot or 
disintegrate. Nor does it ever need paint- 
ing any more than the boulders in the field. 
Asbestos is its own protection. 


Everybody knows it is firesafe 


In fact, that is the first thing anybody 
thinks of in connection with asbestos. And 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 


Incorporated 
Madison Avenue, at 4!st Street, New York City 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE ©CO., Ltd., Toronte 


Send for this booklet. It explains 
very clearly the differences in 
modern types of roafing. 


Ripon, Wis. 


A generation from now this same 
Asbestos Roof will be on duty 


it is a pretty satisfying thought to know you 
are assured that your barn is safe from a 
roof-communicated fire for all time. The 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., whose 
business it is to rate fire-risk, give to Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing the highest classi- 
fication. 


Look upon us as 
Roofing Advisers 


—rather than manufacturers. It is Johns- 
Manville’s honest intention to give the buyer 
of roofing the most durable eat at the same 
time the most economical roofing possible. 

We also make rag felt roofing (the type 
generally but incorrectly called rubber roof- 
ing). So when we advise Asbestos Roofings, 
it’s not from any personal bias, but because 
of our firm conviction of the superiority of 
Asbestos. 

Your Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing 
may be registered with us. Thus we can 
keep tabs on its service on your building. 
That is your assurance that it will give the 
service claimed for it. 


Johns-Manville Roofings 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, Color- 
blende Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofing for flat roofs,Asbestos Ready to Lay 
Roofing in roll 
form, Asbestos Cor- 
rugated Roofing. 
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It's a very easy matter 
to raise a patch of Ever- 
bearing Strawberries. 
They need practically no 
attention, and you can 
pick big, juicy berries from 
early July until snow comes 
in the Fall. Last year, I sold 
millions of these wonderful 
lants until my supply ran out. 
his year | have a larger sup- 
ply than ever before, but | know thedema 
te going to far exceed my supply. Better 
order right away, so that you will be sure 





D. 3, Gurney 
‘Yes. 


to get yours. 

Have Delicious Red Berries Fram 
Early July Until Late Fall 
My famous Everbearing Strawberries bear 
delicious fruit all summer long. A small 
_ of ground will produce enormously. 

ousa 


's of folks are raising them for mar- 





ket, even though their patch is only a frac- 
tion of anacre. After you have gotten your 
patch started, you will wonder how you ever 
did without them. Better make up your 
mind right now to order some plants from 
me this year, because you are sure to have 
a patch some day. 


PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING 
100 strawserry pLANTs onLy 2°2° 





My 1921 Seed and Nursery Catalog is bigger 
and better thanever. It containe 192 es 
of good things for the field, orchard and 
garden. Send for it now. 

D. B. GURNEY, Pres. 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY COMPANY 
140 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. Dak. 





—USE THIS COUPON— 
Mr. D. B. Gurney, Pres., 
GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CoO., 
140 Gurney Square, Yankton, 8. Dak. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find$......... for which 


ship me.... . Progressive Everbearing 


Strawberry Planta. 
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roots — are 
y start their\\— 


A. best ways of growin 
* berries and other sma! 
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Free for Testing | 

A pair of by ig pea —- ‘Gues- 

success with them next fall. Will nar 
wwberri f 









square. 









talogne of 
Tt with eed for a Sitk Leaf 
Poppy Garden. thrown in for good | 
measure. Send 10 cents for mailing | 
expense ri get spree pieane,, Write 

a ted ith ot ardy zard Be Seeds 
orn he GARONeR NURSERY CO., Nurs_rymen and 
Beetsmen, Box55 , Osage, tows. 
Progressive, Pedigréed, ELverbearing 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.25 Postpaid 
LOWELL WKINS, - - Piedmont. Mo. 
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ieties.Catalog Kiger's Narsery, Sawyer, Mich | 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A Fund to Help Those In Need 


up and go home walking—almost 

as good as new! We never claimed 

that complete recovery was always per 
ng 


Orr by one they come all —— 


|sible. Infantile paralysis cases left so 
| that other parts of the body have out 


grown the paralyzed parts can hardly be 
restored to normal, yet you will be 
surprised if you could see how well some 
of them get along after treatment who 
could not use their feet, or legs, at all when 
we took charge e case. 

Why don’t we show “before and after” 
pictures of the children? Because we feel 
that it might be embarrassing to them in 
later life if not to the parents now. They 
should not be subject to any more em- 
barrassment in public print than would be 
the case if they were able to pay their 
own way. We have insisted that they 
receive exactly the same care and con- 
sideration in the hospitals that the 
children do who are sent there by rich 
parents. And I know they have received 
this. I visit these children and watch their 
progress. I know they are getting the best 
treatment possible, thanks to you who 


| give the money and thanks tg the doctors 


and nurses at the hospital. 

When a child is sent home for a while 
it is not that recovery is complete. When 
the doctors have gotten the case to a 
certain point of improvement they can 
do no more. Only time and continued 
effort on the part of the child can com- 
alete the recovery. Playing at home gives 
health and that continues to build up the 
Conditions should be made 


weak places. 


| as cheerful for the child as possible. 


There is one case that we never told 
you about—it really was not one of our 
cases. An Indiana family had started a 
boy in the McLain Sanitarium but found 
that their money would not hold out if 
they kept the boy there as long as neces- 
sary. They ut the case up to me and I 
said, ‘‘Keep the boy there until the doctors 
dismiss the case. We will finance you and 
if you care to repay it some time the 
money goes back into the Crippled Chil- 
dren Fund.” Theboystayed and finished 
treatment. We got the money back in 
due time and it has gone on doing good 
work for some other child. 

Edith of Oklahoma has been sent home. 
I will let her foster mother tell the story: 
“T received the check for $65 for expenses 
to go after Edith. We went for her right 
away and she got home the 25th. She is 
looking fine and she is in much better 
condition than when she went. Her le 
is straight and much better developed. f 
believe that time and continued wearing 
of her brace will finally effect a cure. We 
certainly were glad to get her home look- 
ing so well. She loved her attendants at 


|the sanitarium, says they were all kind 
land good and talks of going back. She 
|says that the treatment did not give her 
any pain. We are truly thankful to every | Ww 


one who contributed in any way to giviig 
her this treatment which would have been 
impossible without their help. I am so 
glad that two more can be sent. The 
necessary expense of the trip was $67.50. 

e had to stay all night in Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, coming home. So thanking 
you again, I will close, and will let you 
know how Edith gets along. Gratefully 
yours, Edith s foster-mother.” 

I have written Lucille of Ilinois and 
Alma of Wisconsin whose pictures were 
shown in last months’ issue, that they 
should start for Chicago at their con- 
venience for treatment under Dr. William 
Paul Coons who has a small hospital for 
the treatment of crippled children similar 


| to the McLain at St. Louis. As I said be- 


fore, in the beginning of this work, the 
children would be sent to the nearest place 
where good treatment could be given. 


When Dorothy of Michigan was sent to 
St. Louis I did not know of Dr. Coons in 
Chicago. I have since visited his hospita! 
and am satisfied to send Alma and Lucill: 
there because their mothers prefer Chicago 
to St. Louis. Railroad fare is some iten 
these days. - 

So before you read this, Lucille and 
Alma—and possibly Ethel of Tennessee 
will be under care of Dr. Coons, who has 
made as low rates as possible for these 
cases. It is not the treatment or braces 
that cost much. It is the room and board, 
and sometimes nurse care for the children 
when they get one of the children’s dis- 
eases, a8 bas happened more than once to 
“our children.” We pay carfare for th 
child and mother both ways, if mother o: 
somebody has to accompany the child 
You see, these people have no means 
That is the reason we take the cases. We 
do not know how many parents have sent 
their children to be treated at their own 
expense since we have called attention 
to the possibilities of recovery. I know it 
is quite a few. So we have done more 
children good than we have a right to 
report on. Everyone who know of child- 
ren afflicted should tell their parents 
about these recoveries. 

While the war was an awful calamity 
for which we all will pay and suffer for 
—_ to come, it taught us to have a 

eart for suffermg mankind. I know that 
the Hoover appeal for starving children 
in Europe will not be lost on the farmers. 
I know that the bottom fell out of prices 
and the farmers are hard hit, but in spite 
of all this we continue to get contributions 
to the Crippled Children Fund in sums 
from a few cents to a $50 check just as 
tho it were an easy thing to do. 
Just a few letters to show that the heart 
of the farm population still beats warm 
and full for the Crippled Children Fund: 
“Find enclosed money order for $3 
for the Crippled Children Fund. I am a 
little boy ten years old and want to help 
a little—L. L. H., W. Va.” ; 
“Enclosed please find $2 for the crippled 
children. I wish I were able to send so 
much more but am only a poor girl who 
is trying to make it the rule of her life to 
give one-tenth of what little I have to our 
Savior and I can say that since I have 
been giving one-tenth to my Savior, | 
have ae more than I ever had before. 
Now I am going to ask you to help me. 
Won’t you please give me space enough in 
your paper to ask all of its many readers 
to please pray that -the terrible sorrows 
that are causing me so very much worry 
will be lifted from my heart, for so 
long has one of these sorrows been with 
me, and in the last few months another 
one has come to me. Oh, help me to pray, 
won’t you, dear readers, that Jesus will 
soon help me and that he will take the 
sorrows from my heart.—From a poor 
girl who is a firm believer in prayer.— 

. Va. 

“On January 7th our little boy, Ran- 
dolph Silver, was taken suddenly sick 
with ptomaine poison and departed this 
life January 15th. As he was sitting up 
for the last time, the next afternoon after 
he got sick, he said, “Mamma, when | 
get well I want to send some money to 
the Crippled Children Fund in Successful 
Farming.” I said to him, “All right, how 
much do you want to send?” He said, 
“Two dollars.” So I am enelosing here- 
with $2 of his money and in his name. 
And may it help to make some little child 
strong and well, is my prayer. Our only 
darling was taken from us, and it is al- 
most more than I can bear. He was only 
7 years, 5 months and 19 days old. Please 
put his name in the paper, if possible to 
do so, as it was his wish to have it- printed. 
May God bless you in your work. 





—Mrs. J. P. Silver, Tenn.” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Why we waited 25 years 


to put our name on a can of oil 


E Sun Company, for more than a quarter century, 

has been manufacturing high quality lubricating 

oils. These oils have been used for years by individ- 

uals and concerns who buy lubricants solely on the 
basis of their proven quality and efficiency. 


2h a 
The Sun Company, through long specialization in 
lubricating oils, developed into an organization 


of lubrication experts. Today, because of this special- 
ization, the Sun Company is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of lubricating oils, its products being sold 
throughout the world. 

From the very beginning, one policy—one ideal— 
has guided ws—never to offer an oil to the public un- 
til it excels in quality, accuracy and efficiency 
lubricants on the market designed for similar use. 


Our control of large oil production in various parts 
of the world has made possible the accomplishment 
of such a policy. We have a wide and varied range 
of crude oils available from which to refine the type 
of lubricant best suited for each particular purpose. 
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The tremendous growth of the auto-motive in- 
dustry—the multiplicity in designs of internal com- 
bustion engines—created problems in lubrication of 
the utmost complexity and difficulty. 

The Sun Company early began a research and 
investigation extending into all phases of motor lu- 
brication. We found that faulty lubrication—the use 
of oils poor in quality or wrong in —was send- 
_ more cars and tractors to repair shops than all 
other causes combined. 

We found also that the cost of faulty lubrication 
did not end with mechanical repairs, but extended 
to lost power and service value, wasted fuel and oil, 
and quick depreciation. 
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The elimination of this tremendous loss to tractor 
owners and motorists was the problem we set out to 


solve. Ail our resources — our 
vast fund of knowledge and ex- 


efficient lubrication for all engines — must meet, and 
meet exactly, the following requirements: 


1—It must be made in six distinct types—six different 
viscosities (bodies)—instead of the three or four 
types on the market. 


2—It must be a non-compounded oil, free from 
elements that cause carbon deposit and have 
lubricating properties proof against the heat of 
combustion. 


3—It must maintain a constant, unbroken, protective, 
“slippery” film of oil on bearing surfaces at all 
speeds to prevent friction-drag and excess wear. 


4—It must maintain a perfect piston-ring seal to in- 
sure compression-tight cylinders, conserve full 
engine power and prevent leakage of raw fuel past 
the piston rings to contaminate the oil. 


5—It must function perfectly in summer or winter, 
in high or low altitudes, from the instant the en- 
gine is started. 
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SUNOCO MOTOR OIL —an oil of six distinct 
types—a wholly - distilled, uniform product—an oil 
that eliminates hard carbon deposits, insures maxi- 
mum engine power, p.events excess friction, stops 
waste of fuel, and flows in the coldest weather — is 
our accomplishment. 


SUNOCO MOTOR OIL is an oil upon which 
the Sun Company now places its own name and trade 
mark. We do this for the protection and assurance 
it gives the publicas well as for the pride we feel in 
being identified by so signal an achievement. 


In subsequent advertisements we will tell why 
SUNOCO is made in six types — why it eliminates 
carbon troubles, as proved by “The Burning Test’’— 
why it provides a perfect engine lubricant for your 
tractor, truck or automobile. 
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Prove for yourself the wonderful qualities and 
superiority of SUNOCO. Have 
your crankcase drained, cleaned, 





perience in lubrication — were 
brought to the task. 


Our finding was that the only 
oil certain to accomplish our pur- 
pose—to provide accurate and 





TO THE TRADE 


Write for details of our Sunoco dealer’s “Sunoco Lubricution 
Sales Plan and Lubrication Service. 


and refilled with the type desig- 
nated for your tractor or car by the 


Guide.” A free copy of the guide 
will be sent on request. 














SUN COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner, Distributer More than a miilion and a half gallons of lubricating oils per week Branch Officesand Warehouses 


of Petroleum Products Phil adelphia in 28 Principal Cities 


SUNOCO 


MOTOR OIL 





Canadian 
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Come from the place where men call for 
land to the place where land calls for men. 
pone ee nate of =. Sy, National 

ays land is selling for $20 to $50 an 
unsurpassed for fertile soil and rich crops. 


“SELECTED” Farms 
Your“SELECTED” Farm will be carefully 
chosen from the cream of the richest wheat 
and cattle country in America, to meet yn 
special needs, by experts representing 17,000 
miles of railway, whose advice, free to you, 
is of great practical value. 
You'll Feel at Home 
Western Canada extends a helpful hand 
to you. Friendly neighbors with the same 
language and customs — splendid schools, 
churches and social life—warm, sunny grow- 
ing summers and dry, healthful winters— 
law and order—efficient labor supply—await 
you in this wonderfully prosperous “LAST 


Profits in Wheat 


Railways average more 


Low Taxes 
Western Canada taxes fall lightiy on the farmer. 
There is a emai! tax on the land, but buildings, im- 
provements, animals, machinery and personal pro- 


a term of years; interest usually 6 per cent. 


Reduced Rates and Special 
cu 


: Full information will be sas on sequent. 
rra: . Full informa’ 1 it 
WRI OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DEWITT SS —_—— oe .. 
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Low Farm Land Values 
Not a Thing of the Past 


Why did farm land values during late war con- 
ditions tncrease from to 400 per cent? Un- 
doubtedly because of the high price of agricultural 
commodities, chiefly. Sincein themain only the most 
productive of those lands situated in the vicinity of 
the larger centers of population and transporta- 
tion facilities were wholly thu® affected, good 
land at reasonable prices may stil) be had along 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Railway 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
that will produce acre, per year, from 4 to 6 
tong alfalfa, 30 to 40 bushels wheat, 12 to 20 bar- 
rels corn, 80 to 100 bushels oats, clover, pea and 
other hays in proportion, and $10 to $20 per month 
per cow; and other lands that will produce profit- 
able crops at from $5 to $20 per acre. 


For descriptive literature address 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, Dept. A, 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
INEXHAUSTIDLE FARMS 


Rich corn farms—kept perpetually fertile by 
lluvial deposits—without manure or fertilizer. 
For sale by The Miami! Conservancy District (a 
subdivision of the State of Ohio). 
For information write to 








OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO 
IVD ovrtissese FARMS FOR SALE 

Improved large and small farms, nearby mark- 
ets, excellegt transportation, co-ove ative or- 
ganizations, State roads, community centers, 
reasonable pr . For information write 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT, Commissioner Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State House, Boston, Mass. 
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MAKE THE OATS BETTER 
Some kind of a small grain crop is es- 
sential in a rotation, or in “changing the 
land,” and in much of the cornbelt, oats 


seems to answer the pu better than 
any other crop. Within the last few years 
experiment stations have demonstrated 
conclusively that the oats crop is suscep- 
tible to marked improvement, but many 
growers have not profited by thistiptothe 
extent that they might. 

By means of breeding and selection 
varieties have been developed which yield 
five or more bushels more to the acre than 
the varieties commonly grown. It is not 

racticable for a farmer to attempt to 
ond oats, but he can practice seed selec- 
tion. He can not only select varieties which 
are better adapted to his conditions for 
growing and marketing, but he can also 
increase his returns by giving attention to 
selecting good quality seed of that variety. 

If you will carefully examine a small 
area in any field of oats, you will find a 
certain number of stalks that have only 
small, light grains. If these are sown for 
seed, the resulting plarits are weak, grow 
less rapidly and are shaded and crowded 
by more vigorous plants. Usually they 
produce even less than the plants from 
which the seed was taken, for as a rule the 
weak tends to become weaker. 

By means of a fanning mill it is possible 
to discard the small kernels and also the 
large, chaffy kernels which for some reason 
did not mature properly and are therefore 
weak. In this way the large, thrifty ker- 
nels can be selected and used for seed. 
Only by selecting the best for seed can 
a variety be kept up to standard under 
cornbelt conditions. Oats is naturally a 
northern or cool weather crop and tends 
to deterioriate when grown continuously 
under cornbelt conditions, unless measures 
are taken to maintain or improve its 
quality. Hot weather at the time the seed 
is forming and ripening is detrimental to 
both the yield and quality of crop. The 
conditions which prevail during the last 
half of June and first half of July determine 
in a very large degree the character of the 
-_ crop. Hot, — weather ae = 
of ripening is hard on oats; 
caller i the kind that makes it thrive. 

In view of these facts, it is desirable to 
have the oats crop ripen as early as 
sible. While there is about the same likeli- 
hood that the weather will be moist at 
an early ripening date as a little later, 
there is greater probability that it will not 
be hot, and it is the condition of heat and 
moisture together that is most detrimental. 
The two methods whereby the ripening 
date can be moved fo are by getting 
the crop in the ground at an- date 
and by growing early or medium early 
varieties rather than the late varieties. 

There is no danger of seeding oats too 
early provided the seed bed is well pre- 
pared. It is far better to seed early, even 
if there is a freeze after the plants come 
thru the ground than to delay and thus 
poeens the date of ripening. If the seed 
»ed is well prepared so that the seed can 
all be covered to a good depth, the freeze 
will cause no damage. It is the seed that 
is searcely covered and therefore shallow- 
rooted that is injured by a late freeze. 

In the selection of varieties, it has been 
demonstrated that, thru a series of years, 
early and medium varieties out-yield late 
varieties in the most. of the cornbelt. 

In exceptionally favorable seasons for 
oats, the late varieties frequently give best 
yields, but the majority of seasons are not 
exceptionally good oats years in the corn- 





belt. The farther north the grower is 
located, the later the variety he can grow. 
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The treatment of seed oats for smut, 
te ie oth em mage ine toe wy, wh ped 
methods, has been described in detail so 
many times and is used by so many farm- 
ers that it does not,seem necessary to 
devote space to a description and direc- 
tions. If anyone does not understand how 
to treat their seed and will write for in- 
formation, we will gladly furnish it. 

Within recent years the quantity of oats 
used by manufacturers of oatmeal and 
rolled oats has been a factor worthy of 
consideration in selecting varieties of oats 
to grow. By finding out the type or types 
of oats which can be used to best ad- 
vantage by these mills and selecting 
varieties which most nearly conform to 
these types, as well as to other conditions 
of growth, there is a possibility of obtain- 
ing better — for the portion of the 
oats crop which is not fed on the farm. 

It pays to strive for high yield and 
quality in the growing of any crop and 
oats is no exception. Even tho the prices 
are low, the man who has @ good yield of 
high-quality grain is much better off than 
the man who put in almost as much effort 
and expense and secured a less amount of 
lower quality grain. 


GREEN COUNTY’S REVOLUTION 
_ Continued from page 13 

township consolidated, November 25, 
1919, 2534 sections, voted $85,000 bonds; 
Dana consolidated, February 20, 1920 
2534 sections, voted $90,000 bonds; Grand 
Junction consolidated, April 6, 1920, 42 
sections; Scranton consolidated, May 8, 
1920, 37 sections. This is probably the 
largest number of consolidated schools 
organized within a single county in one 
year’s time in the history of the movement 
in Iowa. Greene county’s achievement will 
stand as a notable record. 

A perfectly respectable revolution 
should have a father. The father of 
Greene county’s rural school revolution is 
Claude Lundy. This quiet unassuming 
man who began the movement for con- 
solidation, lives in Franklin township. 
Sometime ago he proposed that the people 
of that township should give their children 
school privileges equal to the best in the 
state, by uniting their schools in a modern 
up-to-date consolidated school. His sug- 
gestions fell on stony ground. Some said, 

‘You can’t haul ’em.” Others sai 
“Taxes are eating us up already.” 
still others, “Go away and let us sleep.” 

When first approached on the subject of 
consolidation, the farmers threw out a 
smoke screen of excuses and clapped hands 
on their tbooks. Patiently one by 
one, Mr. y led them to see that con- 
solidation was not to cram something down 
their throats but to give them a school 
district sufficiently large to provide 
children enough and taxable valuation 
enough to make a good school. When he 
was rebuffed by his neighbors he returned 
constantly to the task; when they abused 
him he held his tongue; when his personal 
business suffered, he sacrificed it cheer- 
fully in the cause of the children. Mrs. 
Lundy was his constant helper thru these 
hard days. Such unselfish devotion to a 
cause which is right always triumphs in 
the end. On June 11, 1919, the farmers 
voted the Franklin township consolidated 
school, the first in Greene county. 

Quiet unselfish earnest workers like the 
Lundys are the real makers of lowa. 
Everywhere thruout the four hundred 
thirty consolidated school districts of the 
state are unassuming men and women 
whose efforts and sacrifices have made pos- 
sible the great advance of this period. 
When the history of the rural school revo- 
lution is written, these clear thinking, 
public spirited farm folk will be given due 
credit as the real builders of the state. 
They are carrying on the torch handed 
down to us by the fathers of this republic 
when they said in the Ordinance o 1787, 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government the 
happiness of mankind, schools and means 
of education shall forever be encouraged?” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Veg //// PEN Y 
A Profit-Maker 
For Many, Many Years 


E hiave at double or treble its cost, the 


>~—S-= 
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Hayes Four-Wheel Planter would be 

a wonderful investment. The first 
year it brings an increase that usually pays 
the cost of the Hayes Four-Wheel several 
timesover. Then profitableincreases con- 
tinue for 18, 20,25 and even 30 years. 


We guarantee the Hayes Four-Wheel to 
produce a better stand of corn. This is the 
only Big-Crop Guarantee ever written, we 
believe, on a farm implement. It says 
that if the Hayes Four-Wheel fails to pro- 
ducea better stand of corn you may return 


itand the full purchase price will be refunded. 


Why let “bare-spots” rob you of bushel 
after bushel? Order your Hayes Four- 
Wheel now. Next year’s increase will 
more than pay for it. Then it will con- 
N fy tinue a profit maker for many,:many 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON DRAINAGE 
A little attention to drainage during 
= ee ring when er ts a and ice 
° . melts, and the spring rains in, may save 
Largecommercial fruit grow- a crop. In almost every field there are 
ers no longer confine them- spots that do not dry out quickly, and 
selves to lime-sulphur solution other places where the surface water col- 
as an insecticide and a clean- lects f om to lack of an outlet. Many of 
up for trees. You, too, will find these spots delay the planting of the entire 
field and after planting usually a r 
stand is obtained. Wet spots hold ed 
the cultivation of the rest of the field and 
lower production is the result. 

By going over the entire field such spots 
ean be located. They are sometimes due 
to the method of plowing. Dead furrows 
are often high enough to cut off the flow 
of water from a fairly large area, and if the 
soil is heavy watercan beseen standing for 
B yi age days after a rain. By means of a spade and 
i ree be own Bg Tt ois ~ ae ——_ dis 
i ) - relieved very quickly. e ground is 
ay ey |S ele 

- can vantage. 
fine dry powder, light weight, In some places it may be necessary to 
dissolves — o leaka install a line of tile to = Se the situation. 
Bey ea ) é a A nd in This is especially true where there is a 
cides and Fungicides bears the ee 8.20.8 Ss Ai 
spouty spots are due to a heavy layer of 
Orchard Brand name. a be comes — the surface o thru 
Spraying Service whi e water will not pass. As the water 
We Py direct and co-operate with seeps down thru the soil it reaches this 
Sin cs shih ot oat emcee Tl onmer ant Seteina 0 equine tnd towing 
orming 
— , 7 Se Se the ground wet for some dutance below. 
nquiries pe y T : 

sor chen, Eee“ ccmeenctiy SOE IN| nocusmnry Oo plese 8 les ef te ames the 
timely spraying information. A slope just above the point where the water 
comes out and deep enough to intercept 
the flow on the heavy layer of soil. Many 
@, | mistakes have been made by placing the 
tile below the point where the water comes 

to the surface, and along the draw. 

In some fields we find low swampy 


f Sa on 
LAS places that are caused by water flowing 


\ Sweet Clover /BRae Raa otter 
ce AO soil underneath the surface soil. Usually 


this low land would be the most productive 
in the entire field if drained, but often it 
produces the least because of the lack of 


more easily handled, more eco- 


General Chem 


incecticide Dept. 25 Broad St. New York\. 













TN 
Alfalfa or Red C i] | drainage. ‘There are two things thateanbe 
: —————— a ——— j — to — = os han 
WEITE for our ey are matters of preventing rather than 
wie, White Bisesom — eS } outng the evil. I have seen the surface 
, for purity in our Seed Laboratory. Posi- 4] | water diverted by means of a hillside 
g— mee ay ng F- eepre j a which ee ~ pony 2 ond across 
, =a fields. the slope. Such ditches can be placed on 
’ Wri cow where alfalfa fails: Cows fecd- “I la slight grade and there is little chance of 


washing. Many of these wet, swampy 
areas cover only a few acres, but larger 
areas can be protected in the same man- 
ner. 
| As an example, a one hundred sixty 
‘acre bottom in Platte county, Missouri, 
was unfit for cultivation due to the water 
from the hill land flowing over it, but was 
practically reclaimed last year and a crop 
grown on it. The water that had spread 
over this piece of ground was led into an 
open ditch that was ten feet wide, and 
varied in depth ae » apse | feet. 
5 oem te ate The fall was three and one-half inches to 
Terms pA Fy payment [each hundred feet. Ditches are objection- 
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Write TODAY for prices, generous 
FREE SAMPLE and free book. 


Atchison Seed & Flower Co. 


Department 26, Atchison, Kansas _, 
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~The Cloverland of America 





balance in 10 years. Mak i . . 
money w hile nay in Plan to be able, no man likes to have his land cut 
ndependent r life. frite - 
fedependent fo ‘ up, but they are wy mee a ee 

-. Edward Hines Farm Land Co. || evil. This farm had formerly grown only 
1315 Otis Bidg.. Chic cattails and swamp grass, but the first 


year after the ditch was dug a good crop 


7 Special Number just 
out containing 1920 | of hay was cut off of half of the land and 
facts- of Clover Land : 
in Marinette County, | & crop of wheat averaging twelve bushels 
Ry isconsin. - = 
Wisconsin. If for @ | ner acre was harvested off of the remaining 


jome oO i t e think of buying good - - 
far iacip pers farmers atow Teh, aand at once for this svecial | portion. No doubt after this land has been 
a SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY _| Under cultivation a few years it will pro- 

10 Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wiec, | (luce a greater yield. 


/ T . the excess water th: 
CLOVER & TIMOTHY 5538 orn wow tunic meting 








|down on low lands the method outlined 
‘| for draining spouty spots must be kept in 


Greatest Grass Seed Value Known. Investigate. Alsyke ; : ‘ 

Clover and Timothy mixed--finest grass grown for hay | mind. If there are two slopes with a swale 
ymasture, Cheapest img you can make, ‘ows | . “i . 7 ° : 

everywhere, youll nave i-bon Your grass seed Pil by | be tween, put re two lines of tile, one on 

writing for free sample an ¢ S uc offering | eac “4 

Field Seeds, all kinds. Write today. each side of the wet spot at a point to 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 501 Chicago, Ill, | intercept the water from higher up. Many 
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farmers make the mistake of trying to 
drain a narrow swale two or three hundred 
feet wide by putting a line of tile down 
thru the center, when the water should be 
intercepted at the sides. 


A PEST OF CLOVER 

Among the pests which damage the 
clover crop, the clover-leaf weevil ranks 
among the most dangerous, but for- 
tunately a fungous disease has been dis- 
covered which greatly lessens the damage 
done by the pest. This fungous disease 
attacks the larvae of the weevil, spreads 
rapidly and greatly reduces their numbers 
in a very short time. It is one of the cases 
in which a natural enemy controls the 
development of a pest which would other- 
wise become so numerous as to destroy a 
valuable crop. It would seem that Nature 
has arran that the enemies of useful 
crops shall not develop to the extent that 
they destroy them. 

Like all insects, the clover-leaf weevil 
has a number of forms at different stages 
in its life. The adult weevil lays its eggs 
on the stems of the clover plant, and in 
res f spring the larvea hatch and begin to 
feed as soon as the clover starts to grow. 
The larvae are most numerous during 
April, but beginning with May there is a 
gradual falling off in numbers and by the 
end of that month or the middle of June, 
practically all have completed their growth 
and spun cocoons in which they pass their 
pupal stage. The adult weevils come out 
of the cocoons in from five to sixteen days 
and feed steadily on the clover plant for 
about two weeks, after which they be- 
come inactive and remain so until early 
in September. They then become active 
again for about a month, during which 


cen are laid. : 
f you see numerous small holes in the 
leaves of your clover, it is likely that the 
weevil has been at work. It does its work 
at night and is not easy to find. The 
fungous disease which attacks the weevil 
is well distributed in the United States and 
spreads so rapidly that it will almost free 
an infested field of the pest in from two to 
four weeks. sie 
Other methods which are effective in 
controlling the weevil are pasturing the 
clover in the fall, or clipping it in the 
spring. Plowing under the second year’s 
crop m the fall is also recommended, not 
only to hinder the increase of the weevil, 
but to control other insects which attack 
clover. 


LIME AND PHOSPHATE STRONG 
TEAM ; 

Thru many experiments performed in 
various parts of the state of Indiana. the 
soilg and crops department of Purdue 
University finds that lime and phosphate 
make up the team -which will pull most 
Indiana soils and other central west states 
as well from a state of ——,. 
lethargy to a plane of profitable crop re- 
turns. The figures amply bear out this 
statement. The sum total of these ex- 
periments show that lime should be ap- 
plied at the rate of from one to four tons 
per acre while the phosphate can be 
profitably applied in from 200 to 300 
pound applications each year. 

The following table gives at a glance the 
crop increases which come in a three year 
rotation on untreated land, limed land and 
that to which both lime and phosphate 
have been applied. 








Time and 
Crop Untreated Limed Phosphat« 
ar 49 bu..... 56 bu..... 6144 bu. 
Wheat...... oe 21 bu... 24 bu. 
Clover... .. 2300 Ibs.... 3445 Ibs.... 4125 Ibs. 
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Handy writing materials are a,@000 
investment. A typewriter is a Tnighty 
good investment. These things will keep 
you from neglecting to answer corre- 
spondence or to write for information 
about things advertised which you ma) 


be in need of. 
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When you inquire into the wonderful 
hold which Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
has upon its owners, you will find that its 
popularity is due to the simple qualities 
which make any commodity valuable 


It can be relied upon to do all that the 
owner wants it to do every hour of every 
day it is in service, for months and years 


In short, more than half a million 
people are driving Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car because Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is undeniably good value 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donce BRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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A FURTHER USE OF LIME 
Lime is a general, all-around soil 
helper, the usefulness of which in farm 
practice is not fully appreciated by 
everyone. We wish to speak of it here as 
an aid in making available for _ uses 





a portion of the store of phosphorus and 
potassium that is in the soil. These two 
fertility elements are locked away in 
Nature’s storehouse most securely. The 
minerals which hold them are among 
those least readily soluble. Most soils, 
however, possess great stores of potassium, 
enough to last for a long time. Phos- 
phorus, also, is present in considerable 
quantity, altho not so bountifully as the 
former. The problem, so far as agriculture 
is concerned, is to bring these two fertility 
elements into such form that plants can 
utilize thém. To this end lime is often 
helpful, since there are certain soil minerals 
which contain either potassium or phos- 
phorus and which yield to no ordinary 
solvent. Only in the presence of lime can 
the potassium or the phosphorus which 
they contain be released so that it will 
pass into solution in the soil moisture; and 
in this form only can the plants make use 
of it. In these days when plant food in 
the form of commercial fertilizer costs so 
much more than it did a few years ago, 
every assistance should be given soils to 
enable them to render the best possible 
account of themselves. Lime is good for | 
many soil ills. When in addition it serves 
also to unlock certain stores of valuable 
fertility its usefulness is further en- 
hanced.—O. C., Ill. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 16 

one of the largest of which is run by a 

stockman from the United States. 

Here in this far away country are mil- 
lions of acres of these quebracho forests 
in which this tanning extract is made. 
Thousands of men are employed in the 
forests to chop the trees and others with 
oxen haul them to the factories where 
hundreds of expert workmen are employed 
in making the extract which is shipped all 
over the world. It is said that a single one 
of these companies owns two million 
acres of this forest land. More than ten 
thousand men are employed by this one 
firm and as might be expected it is a 
United States company. It is quite likely 
that the shoes on your feet, it they are 
good ones, were made from leather tanned 
by the extract made in this Paraguayian 








Paraguay is the tea called by the name of 
the country. In their own land they call 


it “mate.”’ It is much more valuable than y 


ordinary tea. It is a stimulant that leaves 


no bad effect and is said to be more health- 
ful than the tea we use. People who have x | 
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forest ? ted, guaran Four perfect fitting sizes 
: — in each collar. Simple ical. ven i 
But perhaps the greatest industry of ‘& oa thousands of farme and in heavy industeal beaiing. 7 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


fh FORD Manual says, 
“There is nothing to be 
gained by experimenting 
with different makes of 
plugs. 


“The make of plugs with 
which the Ford engines are 
equipped when they leave 
the factory are best adapted 
to the requirements of ow 
motor.” 


Champion “X”’ Spark Plugs 
are standard equipment on 
Ford Cars and have been 
since 1911. 




































Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


RROECLAKS 
Ail’? WhenY our Horses Get Thin (@ 


When your teams lose flesh after a few weeks of hard sprin, 
work and ordinary collars get loose, necks get sore ond 
trouble begins. But this cannot happen if you use 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted To Fit Any Horse 


As the horse loses flesh you shorten the collar and it fits as it should. 
perfectly. No sweat pe needed, no sore necks, no doctoring, no time 
t. o extra cost. Paten 




























Write for book that tells all about them. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 


| JOHN C. NICHOLS COMPANY 
1803 Erie St. Sheboygan, Wise. 
Makers of the famous “Master Brand” Harness—America’s best 








is secured often grows as large as aa 
orange tree and the leaves are green and 
shiny like the holly. There are thousands 
of acres of this growing. wild and the prod- | 
uct made from that in the wild state is 
as good as any. Thousands of Indians as 
well as white people are engaged in gather- 
ing the leaves, curing and sending them 
to the larger centers. Here these leaves 
are ground to a powdered tea and shipped 


a good supply of this mate can work harder Ae 
and with less fatigue than by using any AKA ALY 
other stimulant known. 
The plant or tree from which this mate *& €S a CN : 
F 


to other countries. pe, 
The largest city in Paraguay is 
B - -. . tioneering, 54 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chi 
President 





Asuncion, the capital city, It is nearly 













Phe Adapt Practor Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 
Tractor and a Power Name 


Oe RETO COC CCS COSC SOTTO CCS CET ee 





be as represented and 

not to injure your | TOWR.«.-..seseeseeeeeee BATE... wee eeeeeees 
ord or your mone 

back. Agents wan R. F. D. NO... ..ee00 Box NO......++0000+++ 

Write for free circular | GENEVA TRACTOR CO. . F, Geneva, O 





LUMBER #22 sensi: 
from the Mills 
Send us your lumber bill, and let us figure with you. 


HOUSTON LUMBER CO., Houston, Mo. 


Carey M. Jones, 
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as large as the city of Des Moines, and 
a portion of it is simply the ruins of the 
ancient city that was ruled by tyrants. 
One can see the massive uncompleted 
tomb where the last of these rulers ex- 
pected to be buried. The two million 
dollar palace in which he lived in luxury 
and unspeakable vice can also be seen. 
But another part of the city is modern 
and up-to-date. While as noted above, 
Uruguayian money istheonly money that 
is selling at par in the markets of the 
world, it is rather significant that the 
money of Paraguay is selling at the lowest 
price of any South American money at 
this writing. 

Before closing this article at least one 
man noted in the story of Paraguay should 
be mentioned. He was the first of the 
tyrants that ruled immediately after 
Paraguay freed herself from Spanish op- 
pression. His name was Dr. Jose R. G. 
Francia and according to the historian for 
twenty-five years he was the government 
of Paraguay. In all history no single man 
has ever so dominated and controlled a 
people as did he. He had no confidants or 
assistants. No one was allowed to ap- 
proach him on terms of equality. He 
neither received nor sent consuls from or 
to any foreign countries. He was the sole 
foreign merchant of his country. 

This man was gloomy and peculiar and 
assumed supreme power without marry- 
ing, was against the educated classes and 
ordered wholesale executions. So fearful 
was he of assassination that he lived in 
several houses and no one but himself 
knew where he would sleep at night. 
When he walked the streets guards walked 
both in front and behind him. The very 
news that he was out was sufficient to 
to clear the streets. And yet, powerful 
and cruel as he was, the humblest Indian 
could receive a hearing and justice from 
him. He was modest in a way, abstemious 
and never used his power for selfish in- 
dulgence. He was one of the wonders of 
history. 


ESTIMATING PAINT NEEDS 


In estimating the amount of paint re- 
quired for the home, the property owner 
is sometimes at a loss as to just the number 
of gallons required. 

While the quantity of paint required 
varies somewhat with the nature of the 
surface to be covered, and the conditions 
under which it is applied, yet the follow- 
ing method of measurement will serve as 
an accurate guide: 

A good grade of prepared 
cover at least three hundred 
feet to the gallon, two coats. 

First, measure the distance around the 
house and multiply by the average height; 
then divide b = bea hundred fifty and 
the result will be approximately the num- 
ber of gallons to buy. Of this quantity 
one-fifth will represent the paint required 
for trimmings, cornices, etc. 

For blinds or shutters of average size, 
you will require one gallon of paint to each 
twelve pairs of blinds, two coats. 


aint will 
ty square 


SIGN YOUR NAME 

A dozen or so letters were not answered 
the past month because the writers failed 
to sign their names. We always write a 
personal letter in reply to every inquiry, 
as we cannot publish one letter in a hun- 
dred in Successful Farming. Therefore 
when the letter is not signed we have no 
way of knowing who wrote the letter, and 
some one is disappointed because he does 
not hear from us. Remember, we never 
publish names and addresses of those 
who write us, so you need not fear to sign 
your letter on that account. To insure 
an early answer, sign your name and en- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Sign your name to your letter. 


The 1920 index of Successful Farming 
may be had free upon request. 
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Heats the 
room in 
which 
placed 
and circu- 
lates Hot 
Water 
Heat to 
connected 
radiators 
in adjoin- 
ing rooms 
—whole 
house 
heated 
with one 
fire. Run- 
ning 
water or 
cellar not 


necessary. 






























































~ Simple way 


Ss of heating a 


6-room cellarless 

cottage by ARCOLA 

and 4 AMERICAN 

Radiators Many farmers 

heat entire home with less 

coal than formerly required to 
heat one or two rooms. 


Why not heat your farm home with Hot Water— 
like the fine city residence? Cost is moderate. Put it 
in NOW—easily and quickly. Clean, safe, and out- 
lasts the building. ARCOLA saves fuel every year 
and gives generous warmth to ALL rooms. 


Illustrated catalog showing open views of IDEAL-ARCOLA Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5, 6 or 7-room house sent free. Write today 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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Dept. F- 37 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of the world- 
famous IDEAL-Boilers 
and 


AMERICAN Radiators 
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SIDEWALKS ON THE FARM 

“Tt cost 9 little money to put in our 
sidewalks,” ‘said a Cerro Gordo county 
Iowa, farmer recently, “but I consider it 
one of the best improvements we have 
made in a long time. 

“There has always been one thing that 
I didn’t like about farming and that was 
having to wade around in’ mud in wet 
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weather in order to do thé chores. I used 
to wear boots most of the spring. 

“We put in our sidewalks last spring; 
they lead from the house to every build. 
mg on the place, and believe me, it cer- 
tainly is a joy to work in bad weather, and 
know thai you do the work without get- 
ting your feet wet. 

“Yes, some folks may consider it a 
waste of money, an expensive hobby, but 
I figure that if a concrete feeding floor is 
desirable for the animals that a concrete 
walk ought to be equally desirable for 
the human occupants on the farm. I am 
not worrying about that walk. It will last 
as long as the farm does, and it will 
make the farm worth just that much 
more.”’—C, C. 8. 


A PORTABLE TOOL CASE 

Before we had the case which I am 
describing, we were compelled, if a ma- 
chine broke down while at the other end 
of the farm, to go to the barn and after 
we got there to rummage about trying to 
find just the tools that were needed to 
make the repair and then carry them out 
to the machine, only, in nine cases out of 
ten, to discover th: at a certain other tool 
was needed and another trip necessary. 

With this case, the trouble is in a large 
measure eliminated. The case is a set of 
vertical grooves into which fit a number 
of inch boards. These boards are about 
fifteen inches in width and two feet-long. 
Our case will accomodate four of these. 
The slots or grooves are so spaced that 
there will be about four inches between 
these boards when in the case. 

Each of these boards is fitted with re- 
tainers to accomodate the various tools, 
those of the various classes being assem- 
bled together on an individual board. For 
instance, awls, punches and small tools of 
a similar nature go on one board. A brace 
and set of bits go on another one, ete. 
The boards each have two eye screws 
secured to an upper edge. Thus they can 
be hung above the work bench in the tool 
shed when removed from the case. In fact, 
above the work bench is where they are 
normally kept. But when a machine 
breaks out in the field or for any other 
reason a lot of teols are needed elsewhere 
than at the work bench, the respective 
slabs or boards are removed from their 
receptacles or hangers and placed in the 


case. Being provided with convenient 
handle, the case can thus be easily carried 
from one place to another, and also all 
over the farm.—B. C. G., Ohio. 


MACHINERY USED MOST PAYS 
BEST 

Machinery puts money in farmers’ 
pockets only when it is being used; it is 
taking money out of his pocket when it is 
not being used. The idea that machinery 
does not cost anything*when not in use 
s entirely wrong. 
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six in one. Dense cuearted anides ota 
» 24” apart. As a cultivator it can be used with either single or double wheel. 
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KEITH BROS, NURSERY, Box GOI, Sawyer, Mich 
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‘Most Useful Machine [amma 
On the Farm’ a 
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Avery Motor Cultivator 
Cultivating Corn 


HIS Avery machine is more than a motor 
cultivator and more than a tractor. It is, 
as one owner says, “the most useful ma- 


chine on the farm.” 


Not only plants and cultivates all row crops such as corn, 
cotton, peas, beans, beets, successfully, but also pulls 
plows, harrows, grain drills, manure spreaders, hay load- 





ers, etc., runs feed grinders, wood sawing outfits, pumps, 

silo fillers, small threshers and other _ —— Does = 

all that any small tractor can do, and a whole lot more 7 ivator 
than is ever expected in a motor cultivator. ee ho 


Here's the practical machine for all-around work on any 
sizefarm. Built in 6-cylinder two-row and 4-cylinder 
one-row sizes and sold at a surprisingly low price. 

Write for the Avery Catalog showing this and other 
machines in the c seagate Avery Line, including tractors 
in nine sizes, tractor a. harrows, drills, grain-saving 
threshers, motor truc etc. 

The new Avery adjusted prices are based upon what 
materials cost now regardless of what we paid for them. 
Write for Avery 1921 prices. 


Avery Company, 81 lowaSt., Peoria, Ill. 
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$1, 000 PER ACRE 


It is easy to make mon growing strawberries if 
buy our vigorous, prolihe straw gaat, on 
year many ple: made $1,000 an acre clear—buyers 
came for milesand picked their own berries. Straw- 
berries will be scarce on the market, prices will re- 
main high—due to scarcity of pickers. Raise your 
own berries—we'll tell you ther variety you should 
buy—the best suited to your location. ‘ There was 
never & pue, ween se much money a a ance 
gro rries. coming season a big 
em for strawberry raisers. You must be 
sure of getting hardy, vigorous ——— years in 
the business is our guarantee ur plants, true 
to name and variety. Buy of Sheol, reliable Some. 
Placeordersfor plantsearly toget good ones— — 
crop is very light all over. Every home should 
our new illustrated catalog with good beresins & in 
its that ah epee cena raspberries, black : 
rries, goosebe: asparagus, rhu- 
barb, <*— bulbs, ete. Don’t e chances—buy 
your plants from a house known for 32 years—get 
plants that will and make you money. Get 
your catalog early—write today. 
F. VV. DI N,HOL N KANS. 
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The interest on the investment in every 
machine goes on every day, whether the 
machine is used or not. The greater the 
number of days a machine is used the less 
the interest is that has to be charged 
against each day’s use, with the result 
that the machine puts more money in the 
farmer’s pocket on the days it is used. 

The same is true of depreciation. A 
machine will depreciate whether it is be- 
ing used or not. Most machines built ten 
or fifteen years ago are now out-of-date, 
other new machines of the same type are 
so much more improved until the old 
machine is not worth much even tho it 
has been used but little. This is especially 
true of tractors, trucks, automobiles and 
other machines that have been passing 
thru a development stage. 

Make use of all machinery that you 
have at hand that can be used efficiently 
and that will get the job done with 
greater economy. The man who does not 
buy a machine when he really needs it is 
certainly the loser. Many farmers, after 
buying better machinery, have increased 
the size of their farms because with the 
smaller areas they found that their equip- 
ment was not being used efficiently. The 
use of more and better equipment has 
made it possible for the American farmer 
to produce more per man than any other 
group of farmers. Now, of all times, everv 
farmer should make a special effort to 
keep his machines in first-class condition 
so they will be available every day that 
they are needed. 


MOTOR CYCLE FOR FARM USE 

A motorcycle and side car is very use- 
ful on the farm for making hurried trips 
to town for machinery parts during the 
busy season. It can io be used for mak- 
ing trips for groceries or other things that 
are needed or even for visiting in the 
evening after the chores are done. Due to 
its speed, its economy of operation, and 
the fact that it can be used with safety on 
rough roads it fills a place that cannot be 
filled by either a horse and buggy or by 
an automobile. 

Every farmer who has had the ex- 
perience of a breakdown during threshing 
or silage cutting time, when the loss of an 
hour or two means a great deal, knows the 
value of a quick means of getting repairs or 
of taking a broken part to the shop to be 
fixed. he principal disadvantage of a 
motorcycle is its limited carrying capacity. 
However, many farmers find it useful for 
delivering = can or two of cream or for 
hauling two or three hundred pounds, of 
any other product that can be gotten into 
the side car. 

Before buying a motorcycle it is well 
to consider how much it will really be used 
for business and pleasure to determine if 
its purchase would be worthwhile. If 
there is a boy in the home a motorcycle 
will add much to his interest in farm life, 
and if he is given the responsibility of its 
care, the training will be well worthwhile. 

Many hired men find the motorcycle a 
source of a great deal of pleasure, and a 
means of making them better satisfied with 
their jobs on the farm. Some farmers ob- 
ject to allowing the hired man the use of 
a horse in the evening, there is always a 
feeling that the horse will be brought back 
lame or stiff due to fast riding or driving. 
There would not be as great objection to 
the use of the motorcycle. If the hired 
man owned a machine of his own it would 
make him more useful. Of course, the use 
of such a machine might be abused; time 
could be easily wasted in just riding when 
the rider should be at work or doing a 
particular errand, but the same is just as 
true of other means of travel. 

Many people have an idea that the 
motoreycle is a very dangerots machine 
to ride. This is not the case where a 
reasonable amount of care is observed. 
Like the automobile, most of the accidents 
are due to carelessness and speeding. 
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Once in a while you hire a man who’s worth two or 
three ordinary men to you. If you’ve got that kind 
of a man this spring, hold on to him. 


Farm implements perform in 
the same way. Two machines 
of different makes may cost 
about the same. But one fails 
you in an emergency, and the 
other performs beyond what 
you expect—does the work 
of two. 

The E-B Line of farm ma- 
chinery has proved its reli- 
ability during its 69 years of 
service. The experience of 


farmers everywhere backs up 
this reputation — whether 
with E-B horse-drawn or 
power-driven tools. 

The E-B dealer will give you 
reliable help in buying the 
right equipment for your 
needs. Then he'll give you 
the service that will keep 
that equipment in use 365 
days in the year if neces- 


sary. 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by One Company 


Established 1852 
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Some Farm Hands Do the Work of Two 
—So Do Some Farm Tools 


Emerson -.Brantingham 
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METHODS THAT SPELL SUCCESS 


Business Methods in Growing and Selling Make a Market 


By L. S. GOODE 


HIS is a story of a success due to headwork, not to luck. 

It is a success due to a combination of the best growing 

and business methods, not to highest prices. There was no 
special market other than any good town will offer. Honesty 
from the top of the basket to the bottom, from picking to pack- 
ing, that’s what has made the small-fruit success of W. A. 
Pickering, a cornbelt farmer. 

Mr. Pickering and his brother live on the farm together, the 
brother taking care of the corn and hogs, while W. A. takes 
care of the fruit end of the game. That the combination works 
well is shown by the fact that they are still holdifg onto the 
system after a thoro trial of it, and the Pickering brothers’ 
farm has first-class hogs, first-class corn and first-class fruit. 
What more could one want than this to make a success? Rasp- 
berries, red raspberries to be exact, are the main line in the 
small fruit work, and they take the 
bulk of Mr. Pickering’s attention. 


sential if good results are to be had. The apple orchard can 
get along fairly well without so much pruning, perhaps, but 
raspberries are not apples by a long shot. Mr. Pickering long 
ago determined how fe could get best results. As any one who 
is at all familiar with small fruits knows, methods of pruning 
the red raspberry were for a long time at a wide variance. People 
tried to treat their red raspberries as they would the black caps. 
Individuals, among them Mr. Pickering, found that results ob- 
tained in that way were not as good as could be had thru other 
methods. Now he always delays his pruning until spring. At 
that time he ean tell how much wants leave, as the danger 
of winter injury is past. “I used to pinch back the canes in the 
growing season,” he observed, “for that was the way others did, 
but I tried the system I use now in rows along side those I used 
the old method on, and the results’ were conclusively in favor 

of the pruning as I do now. Therefore 

during the growing season I leave 





There are not so many of them as 
acreage goes, but when it comes to 
picking time, you should see them! 
Last summer at one time there were 
over thirty pickers on the two acres. 
When the season’s returns were figured 
up for the thirty-two rows of red rasp- 
berries in the patch they amounted to 
$2400, not at all a poor return for two 
acres even of good old cornbelt soil. 

Speaking of raspberries in general 
Mr. Pickering pointed out a fairesized 
patch of black caps. “I am going to 
take those out and put in red rasp- 
berries. They are the profit producers. 
We cannot supply the demand altho 
we have several outlets. So I am going 
to increase the size of the red pateh.” 
Now when a man says he is going to 
plant more of what he already has, it 
looks as tho he might be more than 
succeeding, doesn’t it? 

In any small fruit venture the 
moisture supply is a big problem. 
Where irrigation is not available you 
have to cultivate the plantation in such 
a way that all the moisture possible is 
conserved. Mr. Pickering keeps his 
patch clean, for he believes in the 


The nice, big, 
fat, luscious 
kind that melt 
in your mouth- 






the reds alone. In the autumn I clean 
out the rows,’*taking out the dead wood, 
and the little spindling canes, such as 
these,” and he indicated a few short 
slender canes in the row. “Such canes 
as these kill back, and they never 
amount to anything anyway. These 
big canes here will go thru the winter 
and kill not over a foot or so down, 
then I cut them off about hip high or 
a little less, and the side branches come 
out strong and vigorous to bear the 
crop. 

“It’s a lot less trouble,and it gets 
results.”’ 

When I asked what is the biggest 
problem he has, Mr. Pickering replied 
without hesitation, “Labor. That’s 
the biggest problem in any fruit grow- 
ing. Personally, I have litile trouble 
with pickers, but I haven’t been able 
to get men to on and hoe this 

summer. My ground shows it, too.” 

kind h a or he is not easily satisfied with 
oid the r work. 

wa. Pe For pickers I employ women and 

girls. Girls have them all beat. One 

girl is worth three boys in the berry 

tch. I know because I’ve tried them 








gospel of clean culture. He says you 

have to keep ground clean or you can- 

not get good results. His present method is one that he has 
developed from comparative experiment with other systems. 
He throws the earth toward the row on both sides with an 
orchard plow. He does this the first time as soon as the picking 
is finished. Then for the following cultivations he uses the 
ordinary cultivator, which tends to drag the soil away from 
the row and spread it out. In the late fall he gets out the plow 
and again throws a furrow against both sides of the raspberry 
row. This is a good winter protection and prevents a lot of 
winter killing. In the spring this ridge is gradually worked down 
by the cultivators until the summer plowing, ridging again, 
just after picking. 

As we said once before, Mr. Pickering is going to plant a 
new patch of berries, or at-any-rate, replace an old patch with 
the reds. He said he was going to do it the old way, the way 
he always plants when he,can do it from his own patch. 

He thoroly prepares the ground where the new patch is to 
stand, plowing it, and working it up as he would a garden. The 
fewer weeds on it, or the more of them he can get rid of before 
planting the better. Then the rows are marked off about seven 
feet apart. Some people plant closer but with the vigorous 
growing red raspberries all of seven feet should be allowed. All 
this is done just as early in the spring of the year as the ground 
can be worked. Then when the young plants between the rows 
of the old patch are six to eight inches high they are carefully 
lifted by means of a long handled shovel, carried to the new 
p itch, and set about three feet apart in the marked rows. Thus 
vou see the earth is not disturbed or shaken from about the roots 
of the young plants at all, and they go right ahead and develop 
without a halt or a pause. “It’s slower, and it’s a lot more work,” 
commented Mr. Pickering, “but it pays, and pays well. Here 
is a patch I put out that way. I believe they gained months of 
growing by handling them as I do. Of course, you cannot handle 
the plants like that if you have to take them from a long ways 
away, or buy from the nursery, but where it’s just a short carry, 
I'll do it that way every time. I'll get a big crop a year sooner, 
I believe.” 

Little trouble is had from disease and insects on this place, 
from all appearances. This is no doubt due in large measure to 
the careful work done in removing dead and diseased wood, 
spindly stuff, and pruning. Proper pruning is absolutely es- 


th. The boys won’t do what you 
tell ’em to. They put in soft berries, 
then those berries soften more and someone quickly has a spoiled 
box. That comes back on me. Of course, you have to watch 
most all pickers. Not all, but most of them. The girls are the 
best tho. Pickers are hauled from the end of the carline, or 
from the interurban and hauled back in the evening. That is 
use number one for the farm truck. 

As soon as the fruit is picked the pint boxes are arranged on 
shelves in a covered berry shed to cool. It was found that if the 
boxes were crated immediately they kept poorly. The berries 
are warm when first brought in. However, when well cooled 
by the breezes under the ventilated shed they are crated, 
placed in the auto truck and whirled off to market. 

Pint boxes are used entirely for two reasons. In the first 
place, there is less weight of berries and therefore, less crushing 
than in quart boxes. In the second place, the demand of the 
tradg is for the pint box of raspberries. The trade is some- 
thing which must be catered to if a permanent and satisfact- 
ory market is to be had. 

Two of the local stores have taken most of the raspberries , 
at a price setat the beginning of the season. The little surplus 
was quickly sold on the public market. Mr. Pickering finds 
in marketing his berries that it pays to fix a certain price on 
them, one that is fair, and hold it thruout the season. Just how 
it would work every season is problematical but it certainly has 
been fine for him last year. At the first of the season the store 
wanted to pay an advanced price with a later price determined 
by the market, but Mr. Pickering refused. Now he has satis- 
factorily proven that one price thruout the season is best. for 
himself and the merchant as well. It makes for a permanent 
customer list. 

It may seem a little strange to some that a farmer can 
set the price on his own product. The reason is not hard to 
find here. It is quality that does it, quality and uniformity. 
Mr. Pickering sets a standard, and a highone, then he holds to 
that standard. Any of his help who will not take pains to up- 
hold the standard cannot help him long. The buyer knows 
when he gets berries in Pickering boxes that every berry will 
be fit to eat. Mr. Pickering holds his own customers, and is 
all the time getting new ones, so why shouldn’t he get $2400 
off two acres of berries? It is quality and the square deal, 
honesty all the way thru, that does it. 
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Hardy Northern Grown Drought and Frost-Resisting 


SEEDS 


In our seeds you will find the same good qualities. U 


as numerous tests prove. 


seeds now and test them. 


for our reliability. 


QUALI 


Unifo 


resulting from years of careful breeding and 
We sell this seed under a money-back guarantee. You must be satisfied. Order a quantity of 
Or take our samples and test them. 
not as represented, return them at our expense. You will not be out one penny, for 
your money will be refunded without question. Our good 
40 years is back of this statement. 





Graded and cleaned until it is 
Hardy, northern grown seed selected from 
Our specialty is seed that best 


ood seed. You recognize a good hog. 
rmly large seeds, with health and vitality, 


If you find the seeds 


business reputation of nearly 
Any reputable financial authority will vouch 











PRICE LIST 
March Ist 


These quotations are based on to- 
day's markets and are made subject 
to change and are only good for 
Prompt acceptance. unable to 
order now, write us later for our best 
prices. Remember all seed is shipped 
subject to your inspection and ap- 

if you are not satisfied 
i every way, you have the privilege 
of returning the seed and we wil! re- 
fund your money. “You must be 
satisfied.” All prices are Express or 
a Paid. Prices on former lists 


MEDIUM RED CLOVER 

Bus 

Choice. al cosas esos ole 
Ser Beet Brand (Ex. Fancy). '* 


MAMMOTH CLOVER " 


aaa 


60 
5 
00 





12.00 
“Our Best™ Brand (Ex. Fancy) . 
a. aos 
. , 814.00 
Sot irven qa ihelnaade 15.00 
NOur Best™ Brand (Ex. Fancy). **° 
ae 
Choice. . eee «$12.00 
tian nt sanaeeke anwett 13.00 
“Our Best™ Brand (Ex. speyeet: 14.00 
Grimm (Fancy) 35.00 
Fancy Dakota Grown. - 16.80 
Liscomb (Fancy)... . . 30.00 
Fancy Montana... .. - 16.80 
Turkestan. . eoses . 15.00 
TIMOTHY 
ep cedececccsccceccesss $ 3.50 
DURE ss cccdacccisacceacessss “San 
“Our Best" Brand (Ex. Fancy). 4.25 


SWEET CLOVER—Searified 
a 2 Wh. Bios. apeemene 


50 
wh Bice. (Hulled) (C hoice) -» 800 
Wh. Bios. (Hulled) (Fancy)... 9.00 
Biennial Yellow (Hulled). ... . 11.10 
Anoual Yellow (Hulled).... .. 5.40 


one qovens 


Japanese Clo octes 2 
White * “Dutch” Clover. cocce SOMO 
Crimson Clover ceveee, 7.00 
GRASSES 

Kentucky Blue Grass (Choic 2) .$ 5.00 
Kentucky Blue Grass, “Our 

* Brand. ... eos 5.75 
English Blue Grass.......... 6.25 
Canadian Blue Grass. ....... 3.50 
Bromus Inermis - 3.50 
Orchard Grass 3.00 
Red Top, Fancy Hulied. 4.75 
Red Top (Choice)... . . . . 4258 
Italian Rye Grass.......:... 43.50 
English Rve Grass. ......%... 3.50 


Meadow Fescue ......... 


wo 
be bo ini 
Aa 








| 


i 


| 


MIXTURES 
Busbe} 


Atte and Timothy ) 3.28 
Clover. Aleyke and Timothy 


Mixed—45 Ib... .......5+ 6.30 
bay 8 and , er Mixed— 
TWITTTiTiTiTttT iit ee 5.85 
100 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
Pasture Mixed 
Mal)... wees $6.75 $3.50 
Pasture Mixed 
(Permanent) ...... 15.00 7.460 
Meadow Mixed 
15.00 7.60 
LAWN GRASS MIXTURE 
100 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 
Our Best™ Brand... $25.00 $2.75 
PORE. 000s codecs 20.00 2.28 
0 080 coesesce 15.00 1.6S 
VETCHES 


50 ibs. to bushel. 


Perbu. 1 ba. 
Vetches (Winter) .... $10.50 $10.75 
Vetches (Spring). . . . 500 5.20 
FORAGE CROPS 
jushel 
Cane (Orange). ..... .......-8 2.60 
| CanefAmber)............-+. 2.50 
Cane (Sorghum). ............ 2.90 
Kaffir Corn (White). ........ 2.40 
Milo Maize. ee Sceccovce. Ge 
Feterita . 2.85 
Cow Peas, ‘Whippoorwill . . 3.75 
Cow Peas, New Era......... 3.75 
Cow Peas, Mixed............ 360 
Soy Beans, Mammoth....... 3.50 
Soy Beans, Early Yellow... ... 4.25 
Soy Beans, Early Black...... 4.25 
Soy Beans, Early Brown. ... . 4.25 
Soy Beans, Ito San. is 
Soy Beans, » Hollybrooks i ae 
Canada Field Peas, White.... 3.75 
100 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
Df. Es, Rape—13c Ib. 
in 101b.lots...... $10.50 $ 5.50 
Sudan Grass—1ic Ib. 
in 101d. lots. ..... 4.50 
MILLETS 
Bushel 
Japanese—30 Ib... . .. 6 ene 2.70 
German (Genuine) 50 Ib. 2.70 
Siberian—50 Ib. 2.70 
| Hog or Broom Corn—SO Ib... 2.95 
Hungarian—48 Ib... ......++ 2.70 
SEED GRAINS 
Towa 10S ......ccesecsrees 
Early Champions. 
Silver Mine (Nor. Grown).. ASK 


New Alberta (Nor. Grown) . 

Swedish Select (Nor.Grown) FOR 
Speltz or Emery. . é we ve 

Spring Rye. ........+.4+: aes 
Oderbrucker Barley. vr 

Northern Pedigree Barley .. 
Seed Flax 


PO eee eee ee 








BUCK WHEAT - 
Common B - 8 = 10 
Silver Hulled Buckwheat. . . 2.10 
Japarese Buckwheat. . 2.10 

SEED CORNS 

jal Varieti 

Bushei 
Silver Eine Wis., No. 7. 8 4.00 


Early Yellow Dent, Wis., No. 8 by 
o § 








Yellow Dent. ........ 3.25 
Dakota White Dent......... 3.25 
lowa Yellow Dent... ........ 3.25 
lowa White Dent............ 3.25 
Nebraska Yellow Dent. 3.25 
Nebraska White Dent ...... .. 3.25 
DENT eet 
Pride of the North. oe Of 
King of the Earliest ......-.++ 3.50 
Minnesota Ki: 3.25 
White Cap Yellow Dent. ..... 3.25 
Early Yellow Dent. 3.00 
Wisconsin White Dent..... .. 3.00 
Reid's Yellow Dent. 2.75 
Improved Leaming.......... 3.00 
Large Yellow Dent.......... 3.00 
Iowa Gold Mine.. 3.00 
lowa Silver Mine....... 3.00 
Boone County White. . . 3.00 
White Cap Yellow Dent... 2.50 
peg CORNS 
Pride Fodder. ... . «1. «+ +++ $ 2.25 
Yellow Fodder . 2.25 
Sweet Fodder ee | 
Leaming Fodder . a 
Red Cob Southern Grown..... 2.75 
White Cob. ooo Gee 
Mammoth Southern. 3.00 
FLINT —— 
Angel of Midnight. . ~ «+08 3.50 
Canada meee oe 358 
King Phillip. . seenseces Bae 
Longfellow. ....... -- 358 
| Early Eight Rowed Canada. oo 358 
| Sanford White Flint. ooo 398 
Gerass ¢ o— 
Golden Bantam. ««-8 6.00 
Early White Cory. . 5.50 
Se ercccese 5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
. 5.50 
cceeseeee G00 
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Here is seed of unusual quality. 
are plump and uniform in size. 

all you can desire. 
heavy crop-producing varieties. 
resists frost and withstands dry weather. 
second to none in that respect. We know the stock. We have been selling it for over a quarter 


Your Seed as You Select Your Brood Sows 
For Size— Health -- Vitality -QUALITY 


Profitable farming demands both—good hogs 






It grades high. The grains 












You will find this seed 















Freight 
or Express 


PAID Bz | 


FREE . 4 


Our splendid buying 
facilities and numerous : 
shipping points enable us : 
to offer you these seeds q 
freight or express paid to any 
int in the United States. Bags a 
are thrown in without extra charge. We 
are thus doing our share—all we can do 
in price reductions benefitting the ‘far- 
mer. We are taking the lead in this. iq 
Will you show your appreciation of our 
efforts? We are not connected with any } 
other seed house selling direct to farmer. 


Samples and Price 


List FREE 


Order today from the list using coupon, 
Our guarantee covers every item. 
Write if you wish samples to test. 
Order TODAY so all tests can be 
completed in time for spring 
sowing. We pledge our best 
efforts toward a better-paying 
crop for you in 1921. Address 
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PLANTING GARDEN SEED 

The writer has obtained the best re- 
sults in planting garden seed when he has 
gone over that section of the garden which 
1s to be planted at the time with a wheel 
hee and then raked the surface level. 

The soil has already been plowed and 
harrowed but the extra work with the 
wheel hoe tends to further level the sur- 
faee and make the soil in better condition 
to receive the seed. This is particularly 
true of later plantings or when rain has 
fallen after harrowing and also in the case 
of such seed as that of onions, carrots, and 
lettuce. 

A long line is desirable to mark the 
rows It is an advantage to have the drills 
long for the reason that the work of plant- 
ng and cultivating is made easier. If 
ecessary one-half the row can be given to 
one vegetable and the other half to 
another, provided these vegetables are to 
be planted at the same time and require 
about the same space. 

If the soil is a little moist when seed is 
sown, it is an advantage, also if it should 
happen seed is put in the ground just be- 
fore a rain. It is important that the soil 
surrounds the seed closely, particularly is 
this the case if the ground is ay. A garden 
roller is a good thing to have to do this 
work but a long plank may be used in- 
stead to ms ie the soil firm about the seed. 
One advantage in using a plank is that 
pressure can be varied. If the soil is some- 
what dry more pressure is needed than if 
wet. In fact, a plank should be only 
pressed down lightly if the soil is quite 
meist; otherwise, it may happen the soil 
will bake and the seedlings have difficulty 
n pushing their way thru. 

It is important to have good seed. It 
$ a great mistake to go to all the trouble 
and work of planting and put in poor 
seed, that may come up sparsely or not at 
all. Seed has been so perfected by seeds- 
men that there is great difference in the 
kind of vegetable obtained from the same 
variety. Take lettuce for instance; 
Migonette and Big Boston are very dif- 
ferent in size and appearance, yet each 
excels in its respective qualities. It pays 
therefore to study the seed catalogs care- 
fully and select what is wanted rather 

than invite loss by using old or inferior 
seed.—H. E. H., Ly 
LEAVE MULCH ON STRAWBERRIES 

Do not make the mistake I did last 
spring, by taking the straw mulch off the 
strawberry bed. The mulch had been put 
on the fall before to give the plants the 
maximum protection from the winter 
thaws and freezes. 

raking the mulch off in the spring robs 
you of a very valuable aid during the 
fruiting season, as I found out. In the 
hirst place, the mulch will not interfere 
in the least in the growth and fruiting 
of the plants so there is no reason for 
taking it off 

There are several reasons why it is best 
to leave mulch on until late in the season. 
The first is that it is a valuable con- 
erver of moisture in the soil, holding it 
close to the roots, which is so necessary 
in order to get a good crop of well de- 
veloped fruit. A straw mulch will easily 
vccomplish in this way what is very hard 
© accomplish with a dust mulch, by 
ultivation. 

Then it will keep down the weeds in 
marvelous fashion thruout the fruiting 
season and for most of the summer, if it 
has been properly applied and held in 
place. In thin places the weeds will come 


r 
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ds value to your car 
=a beautiful weather and waterproof coating 


For an afternoon of real accomplishment, 
take a good brush and a can of Kyanize 
Motor Car Enamels. Off with the lid and 


give the old car a new dress. 





The surface thoroughly cleaned, apply this 
smooth-flowing, creamy enamel just as it 
comes from the can. 


Ten striking colors, ready to apply, each 
producing a sturdy weatherproof lustre that 
will not crack, chip or peel off. 


No laps, ridges or brush marks. _In forty- 
eight hours your car is ready for the road. 












Our booklet “‘How to Paint Your Autemobile’’ with com- 
plete instructions will be sent free on request. With it we'll 
send you the name of the nearest Kyanize Dealer 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Ms NAMELS 215 Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U.S, A, 


Makes o ars new 
1¢ dur colors 





? Kyanize your floors, furni fure and iWoc »dwo ork 
. % ; Ki ARE OS gS - 
nary oe UN Aaey I | ee TES t6i rit il 
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One Man Saws 40 Cords a Day 


Easily—Ata Cost of 1'2 Cents a Cord! 


Write today for Big Special Offer and Low 

Direct Factory Price on Ottawa Log Saw, Friction Clutch ele (ec 

Sutetty —- wh ~ ow he — It. Blete. e. push 
3 engine 


OTTAWA [OG SAW = re” 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 
Does Work of 10 to 15 Mm 15 Men at less 


than one-tenth cost. Saw makes 

aminute, Mounted on wheels, bo 

from log tolog and from cut to cut along 

the log by one man. P more back-breaking 

cross cut sawing. The Ottawa falls trees 

any size As one-third of the tree is in the th Speed Reguls 

branches, a specially designed fast egtting fal ch catch, lever commeliel « en 
Eoefenales saw is now you to stop saw without s in; 

Special + also runs pumpe feed engine. Simply bu built; mgthie ore 


out of fix 
well in any kind ye ® and on any kind of ground. 


y to Own! = A LL 
a, oe ones how easy it is to own an 
TAWA---how it pays for itself as you use it---how 
it makes money Fy - and piles up real t+" 
Try the Ottawa 30 --see how it wo and 
i why it is Guaranteed 10 Years. Cast or Exsy 
PFRREET Sect vor fone peek oth os 
J than before the war and a Ble 8 Special Offer if you act at once. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 
2122 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 
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up, but they can be pulled out by hand 
with slight effort. | 

The plants will push right thru the} 
straw and when fruiting season comes you | 
will have cleaner and better appearing 
fruit to market than is possible where the 
fruit rests right on the ground. A hard 
rain, you know will beat up the dust in a 
few minutes and cover the berries so that 
they have to be cleaned before sending to 
market. 

The place that drove home the value of 
leaving the mulch on until late in the 
season was when I took it off and had a 
job keeping the soil in condition. It is 
always moist under a straw mulch and 
unless it is taken off very carefully and a 
little at a time, the ground will bake and 
get so hard that it will be practically im- 
possible to get it into condition again that 
season. Evaporation takes place so rapidly 
that you rob yourself of a great deal of 
your yield in fruit by this course. 

The best time to take off the mulch is 
in August, when the weeds are not so 
prolific and the ground is not too moist. | 
Take it off a little at a time, then cultivate | 
until fall in order to keep the plants in | 
good condition. Then in the fall mulch | 
again for the following winter. 

Where you have plenty of room and | 
have planted the strawberries far enough | 
apart to cultivate with a team or horse 
and cultivator, it is often desirable to 
mulch just the rows of plants, This will 
permit cultivation between rows without 
disturbing the mulch around the plants 
in the spring and summer. You get the 
desirable qualities of both systems where 
this method is possible.—C. C. 8. 





PRUNE GRAPES FOR PRO- 
DUCTION 

It is a singular fact that the more severe 
the pruning in the case of grapes, the more 
bountiful will the harvest be. And with- 
out pruning, the vineyard had better 
never have been planted. Most growers 
realize this; all experienced growers do. 
When one understands the manner in 
which the vine bears its crop of grapes, it 
is not difficult to see why pruning must be 
what one would term severe. 

Old wood which has borne fruit will 
never bear again. It is thru. Then why 
not remove it? That is exactly the thing 
to do. But in removing this old wood we 
must leave some buds to form the bear- 
ing wood of the new season. It is the wood 
formed one season which produces the 
bearing wood for the next. After the canes 





have borne a crop, those canes are removed 
before the idivainn growing season. 
Enough of the new canes, the canes that 
grew while the old ones were bearing, are 
left to produce the new crop. Four or 
five canes each with ten or a dozen buds 
will take care of a proper amount of fruit 
on each vine. 


DESIRABLE STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

What is meant by virgin strawberry 
plants and why are they recommended for 
planting?—R. T. 8., Wise. 

The so-called virgin strawberry plants 
are the young ones which have not pro- 
duced a crop of fruit. As you doubtless 
have observed, the strawberry plants form 
on runners from the vigorous parent plant. 
The young plantlet quickly attaches itself 
to the ground and develops a root system 
of its own. Then the straw like runner 
dies and the new plant in turn sends out 
new runners to form new plants. These 
young vigorous plants seem to give better 
results in planting out and for that reason 
are tod nj You can easily dis- 
tinguish these young virgin plants from 
old ones by their light yellow or whitish 
roots which come out directly from the 
crown. After the first season, these roots 
become dark brown or black and a new 
set comes out underneath. 


The 1920 index is ready for you. 
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FAR ROUND TRACTOR 


There is work the Huber Light 


season—Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter. 
rapidly and economically than you can do it any other way. 

The Huber Light Four will do your plowing quickly and 
It will rapidly and thoroughly prepare the seed-bed 
It is a general purpose tractor 


cheaply. 
when the ground is just right. 
suitable for all heavy field work 


In the Fall it will run the ensil: 
In the Winter it can buzz wood, grind feed, pull a 
saw mill or do many of the other odd jobs around the farm. 
It is an all weather tractor and you can keep it going profit- 


shredder. 
ably throughout the year. 


developed 


perience h 





Thts ts the Huber featurethat gives 
the tractor great flexibility, a very 
short turning radius and tis 
the use of high wheels. High wheels 
make steering easter, pack the 
ground less, save power by causing 
the tractor to roll easter. 


owners. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 Center Street 
Canadian Branch—Brandon, Man. 


THE 


12 H. P. on 
Draw 

I 

| 


“ Hus 
ight 


SH 





At every task it is dependable because 
its perfected design and perfect balance 


ave left no weak spots. 
The Huber is seen the country over and is 
known everywhere as “the tractor that always 


keeps going”’. 


A country-wide system of service branches 
assures prompt attention to the needs of all 


Write now for booklet ‘The Foundation of Tractor 


Fae i on ae 
Beit Pulley I g Four ar 


Four can do for you at every 
It does it more 


in the Spring and Summer. 
age cutter, thresher or corn 


throughout many years of ex- 


It has won its spurs. 


Dependability”. 


MARION, OHIO 
Makers also of the Huber Jr. Thresher 





m 


Draws three 
T an acre 
nour 


“THE TRACTOR DEPENDABLE’’ 


ARTRIDGE PISTOL | 
GE PUES 


rp 95 fo 125 
(> Miles on 
~/ a Gallon 


The Shaw Motorbicycl 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 

Be Fn power at a saving 

of from a third to a half in actual money. 

Equipped with 24 H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
h tension A 


and terms, also about 
—fits any old bike. 


Shaw A 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1403 GALESBURG, KANS. 











WHY RENT AFARM yoocti dnd in kerio 
Otsego counties, Mich. at 4 $15to $36 
terms. Excellent location. Wr 


SWIGART, V-1259, First National Bank 


endid hard- 
alkaska and 
acre. Easy 
te us for full information. 
Building, Chicago, tlinols 
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CUTTING THE SPRAYING COSTS 


— , Have Proper Equipment inGood Condition 











By E. W. LEHMANN 


/ 
—_ 








~~ " enegmetipnaans _ 


© do your spraying most efficiently and at the least ex- 

pense you must have the right equipment and have it in 

good working conditiom. You could spray your trees with 
i. sprinkling can, and you would probably do a good job if the 
trees were small, but it would be expensive and it would re- 
quire a lot of time and labor. It is the labor and the time 
that most farmers feel they cannot afford. If you have ever 
sprinkled a solution of paris green on a plant with an ordinary 
sprinkling can, you realize how wasteful this method is, too. 
Even by the use of a hand sprayer much less material is used 
and i better jol 

The size and type of outfit required depends on the size of 
the job and the local conditions. The sprayer suitable for level 
orchards might not be suitable for hilly territory. 

Efficiency in spraying involves the thoro covering of all parts 
of the tree, fruit and foliage with the least expenditure of labor 
und material, and with a minimum amount of injury to the 
fruit. In spraying with hand sprayers it has been found that 
the labor cost is about equ il to the cost of materials. In the 
larger orchards the labor cost is reduced about half, by power 
machinery, and the cost of material is reduced slightly since 
it can be applied more efficiently with-the higher pressure of 
the power outfit. But a man has to have a fairly large orchard, 
or else cooperate with his neighbors in power equipment. 

Nothing less than a fifty gallon barrel outfit with a single- 
acting pump should be secured for the home orchard of even 
twenty or thirty trees, and such an outfit is suitable for or- 
chards of up to a hundred trees. It will take a little less than 
a half day to spray an orchard of twenty-five to thirty trees 
with such an outfit, according to R. 8. Herrick, secretary of the 
Iowa horticultural society. This includes all the time spent 
getting ready. For orchards of a hundred to two hundred trees 
secure a double-acting hand pump, with 
a tank of one hundred gallons capacity. 
Even for orchards of this size some pre- 
fer the small power outfit since the work 
ean be done more quickly and they 
figure their time valuable. It must be 
remembered in connection with the se- 
lection of a spraying machine for a 
certain area that its capacity must be 
ample to apply the calyx spray during 
the period available, which is from a 
week to ten days from the time of the 
falling of the petals to the complete 
closing of the calyx cups. 

A power machine is more economical, 
more efficient and all around more satis- 
factory where the conditions and number 
of trees will justify its use. Power spray- 
ing machines range in capacity from 
three gallons per minute to over twelve 
und are efficient for about a hundred and 
fifty trees for each galton per minute. 
This would allow about one hundred 
and fifty trees for the small size, and 
eighteen hundred to two thousand trees for some of 


» is done 


ibout 
the large sizes. 
V. R. Gardner of the Missouri experiment station states that 


for large commercial orchards there should be a duplicate out- 


fit for every thirty to forty acres of trees. For men who are 
organizing spray rings, or who expect to buy spraying equip- 
ment cooperatively it must be remembered that an outfit would 
ot take care of as large an acreage where there are a number of 
small orchards as where it is all in one area. If an outfit is 
selected that is too small for the acreage, the spray in part of 
the orchard will not be applied at the right time and it will 


therefore have less beneficial effect 
Chere are four things that every one who has fruit trees 
should remember in controlling fruit pests:- Know what needs 





’ower sprayers do an efficient job of spraying with 
less material! and a lot less labor than 
the hand method 


to be controlled, use the right material to kill the particula 
pest, apply at the right time, and do a thoro job. Most folk 
fall down on the last named. The work is not thoroly done 
Either insufficient material is used, or the material used is 
not applied to all parts of the tree. 

To do a thoro job of spraying, the nozzle capacity must be 
regulated to fit the capacity of the pump. No outfit will do good 
work when the pump is unable to supply the liquid fast enough 
to maintain a good pressure. For the hand pumps about one 
hundred pounds should be maintained, while for the power 
outfit a pressure of two hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds 
should be the minimum used. A pressure gage, and a regulat- 
ing device to religve the strain on the pump when one or more 
of the nozzles is shut off is absolutely essential on the power 
outfit. The sprayer must have some means of agitating the 
spray liquid. There are several forms of agitators, some more 
efficient than others. It is best to have a pump of some ma- 
terial that will not be corroded by the spray liquid. There 
should be thirty to fifty feet of good heavy duty spray hose with 
each extension rod and nozzle. The longer length of hose is 
especially desirable where large trees are to be sprayed. Ord- 
inary garden hose is not at all satisfactory for this use since it 
is not made to stand the high pressure nor the action of the 
chemicals which will soon cause it to fail. Excellent extension 
rods are made of bamboo and lined with either thin brass or 
aluminum tubing. The tube is threaded at both ends so the 
nozzle can be attached to one end and the hose to the other. 
Some of the less expensive outfits use iron pipe for the extension 
rod. They are heavier and more difficult to handle, and tend 
to flake off on the inside, and clog the nozzle. There should be 
a good cut-off between the hose and the rod that does not 
leak. ‘Get a simple one, one easily handled. Many orchard men 
prefer the spray gun to the extension 
rod, because it is short, easily handled, 
and does good work in spraying high 
trees. It is easily operated and anyone 
will quickly acquire the skill and ex- 
perience it takes,to get the best results 
with it. Speed in doing the work is one 
of the points in favor of the spray gun. 
Simply turning the handle slightly 
enables the operator to control the 
density of the spray and therefore its 
carrying power. 

It is well to have a fairly large air 
chamber in connection with the pump 
to secure uniform pressure. Large 
pump valves are desirable and all 
parts that are liable to wear should be 
accessible for replacement. A light 
compact outfit capable of doing the 
work is the ideal. 

The care which ‘a spray outfit re- 
ceives determines the efficiency of its 
operation. Cleanliness is a big factor in 
the use and life of spray equipment. 
The spray outfit that is not thoroly cleaned and oiled when 
last used will require a lot of attention before it is taken into 
the field the next time. Every one who has had experience with 
a force pump of any kind knows that both the suction and the 
compression depends on the condition of the packing, gaskets 
and valves. The same is true of spray pumps. 

The pump valves should be examined carefully to see that 
they seat properly. Often parts must be renewed. It is usually 
a good plan to replace or renew old or dried out packing and 
gaskets before the equipment is to be used. It is also well to 
test for leaks or troubles. 

It is very important that the tank be free from trash or other 
foreign material that will clog the spray nozzle or hold the pump 
valves open. If all spray material is (Continued on page 61 
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Keep The Boy In School 


cause of keeping the boy out of school for several hy 

months. It may seem necessary—but it isn’t fair ill nt 
to the boy! You are placing a life handicap in his path te f 
if you deprive him of education. In this age, education Hi 


is becoming more and more essential to success and 
prestige in all walks of life, including farming. 

Should you feel that your own education was neg- 
lected, through no fault of yours, then you naturally 
will want your children to enjoy the benefits of a real 
education—to have some things you may have missed. 


With the help of a Case Kerosene Tractor it is possi- 
ble for one man to do more work, in a given time, than 
a good man and an industrious boy, together, working 
with horses. By investing in a Case Tractor and Grand 
Detour Plow and Harrow outfit now, your boy can get 
his schooling without interruption, and the Spring work 
will not suffer by his absence. 

Keep the boy in school—and let a Case Kerosene 
Tractor take his place in the field. You'll never regret 
either investment. 














J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
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pressure of urgent spring work is often the q Hi iti white 




















: “NOTICE; We want 
w:; the public to know fhat 
: our plows and harrows 

are not the Case plows 

and harrows made by 

the J. I. Case Plow 

Works Co.” 
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POTATO CUTS THAT COUNT 

J. B. Shiveley, a farmer of northern 
Indiana, convinced himself of the value 
of cutting potato seed for wilt, one of the 
most common and serious potato diseases 
found thruout the satabalh. Last spring 
when I visited Shiveley I found him seated 
upon a potato crate with a hundred and 
fifty odd bushels of potatoes spread around 
him, busily cutting them getting ready 
for planting the next day. I noticed he 
was cutting off about a half inch below the 
stem end of the potatoes and giving each 
tuber a critical mspection before cutting 
them in the usual manner. Upon asking 
him why he was going to this extra labor, 
especially when felp was so hard to ob- 
tain and work was piling up sky-high he 
replied, “I’ve found it pays to spend time 
in putting potatoes in right. Lots of farm- 
ers use any sort of seed and plant it any 
old way—but that don’t go here.” Shiveley 
explained that Purdue and other experi- 
ment stations had found that by cutting 
off a half inch slice from the stem end of 
the potato, wilt can be reduced greatly. 
Also that this disease had been found to 
reduce the yield a hundred percent. , Shive- 
ley picked up a potato and cut under the 
stem, showing me that if the tuber was 
healthy it showed white while diseased 
tubers showed dark spots or a circle of 
dark spots in a ring about one-fourth 
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A.—Cut across stem end 4% inch beneath stem 
end. B.—Tuber white, good for seed. C.-D.— 
Tubers showing discoloration caused by discase— 
should be discarded. 


of an inch beneath the surface. All the 
tubers showing this discoloration were be- 
ing thrown into crates by themselves. In 
planting, these were placed on one side 
of the field. 

During midsummer I visited thé Shive- 
ley farm and examined the different por- 
tions of the field. Shiveley was certainly 
right about its paying to take pains in 
cutting and caring for the a The 
potatoes on the good side of the field 
showed an almost perfect stand while the 
side planted from tubers discarded at cut- 
ting time, showed only about half of a 
stand, and these were only about half the 
normal size. 

I looked up Shiveley and as we went 
over the field he declared, “Well I’ll never 
plant any more of those potatoes which 
show discoloration upon cutting even if 
seed is six dollars a bushel,” and from 
what I saw on his place I don’t believe he 
will.—F. C. G. 


BLASTING TREE HOLES 

When our apple trees were planted 
three years ago, we debated the question 
of whether or not to blast holes. We went 
ahead with the blasting, but looking back 
now, it can be seen that the matter was 
hardly understood at all> The expense 
was the argument against doing it, and 


the two things in favor of blasting were 
easier root penetration and quick hole 
digging The latter was the main con- 
sideration at the time. 

Apple tree roots, it was found when 
the stock arrived from the nursery, 
measured, when properly trimmed, only 
twelve to fifteen inches deep by about 
the same width. To dig a hole a foot 


or so deep and wide was only a two 
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for light or 
fruit trees. 








Better 
Health 


in your meal-time bev- 
erage when you use 





INSTANT POSTUM 


Its pleasing flavor re- 
sembles that of coffee, but 
it contains none of cof- 
fFee’s harmful elements 


Made in the cup “quick 
as a wink by the addition 
of hot water, strong or mild 
to suit individual taste, —~ 


Instant Postum is the Ideal Drink 


for all the family. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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enya RED FRE E! 


and orchardist should have a copy of this free 


Every farmer 
book. a oe 















used in large orchards 
end highly endorsed by == 
ceesfu wers. or 
mone -eaving catalog, which also 
talnes full treatise on spraying 
it and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 00., 
Box 76, Quincy, TL 










Condon’s NEW 
PROSPERITY 


Quick 















= FREE 





= f hedges and lawn plant 
CONDOR Ber os., SEEOSMER, everywhere.” Write for free Evergreen 
Rock River Seed Bock. rees at moder- 
Box 248 ph kW: prices.  B. lili Rarsery €s., Bes 253, Seadee, i. 
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minute job. To buy dynamite and caps “The rage of winter’s nearly gone, 


and spend perhaps five minutes in loading : : 
each shot 5 order to blast out the dirt| Ad smiling spring begins to dawn, 


looked like a foolish proceeding. The snow, reluctant, yields ; 
A trip to a nursery, however, showed us| Small signs of verdure now appear, 
one of our errors. ‘The holes for trees, in| To grace the opening of the year, 


tight soil like ours, ought to be dug at . ph 
least two feet deep and three or three and And clothe the naked fields. 
one-half feet across (as shown in drawing) ‘rom “‘The Farmer's Almanac’’ March 1868 


if they are to grow and do well. That gave 
us a new conception of the labor problem 
in tree planting, for when the ground was 
blasted, the holes could be shoveled out 
to this size in a few minutes, but when 
not blasted, it took real work to dig them. 
One of our men dug but thirty in a whole 
day. It was actually cheaper for us to buy 
a half-stick of dynamite, a cap, and a 
piece of fuse to shoot the dirt loose and 
then shovel it out. 

Some few trees were planted in small 
dug holes before we woke up to the neces- AN 
sity of having larger ones. Practically all 
the deaths were among these. It seems 
that roots have feeble growth when they 





first start out, and the solid sides of the 5 
small homes were too hard for them to A 
penetrate. One tree that had started to S74, ~ 
grow and then died was pulled out with Hr -> Ain 





new root ends that had actually curled 
back into the soft, filled-in dirt. 


A i jist. — » 
We have come to the conclusion there- 
fore that hole blasting pays in our soil Puncture Proof Tires 
both because the work can be done more 





cheaply than by hand, and also because 
there is really better drainage and a 
deepening of the soil. In loose soil, no 

such big holes need be dug and blasting LEE 
is unnecessary. In light, sandy soils, 
where the subsoil is porous, blasting is 


absolutely worthless.—P. H. IME to “fix your fences” and overhaul your equipment— 


both horse-drawn and motor-driven. 

Are your farm truck and passenger car tires in good shape? 
How about tire mileage? Have your tires delivered every mile 
of service you paid for—and with minimum annoyance ? 

Lee puncture-proof pneumatics—the tires with the double 
guarantee and cash refund—are ideal all-purpose automotive 
tire equipment. 

To a liberal mileage guarantee is added an insurance 
against puncture, that means three savings—time, trouble, money— 
any one of them worth while. 

You’ll notice the thick, tough, black rubber Lee non-skid 
tread. ‘There’s just enough suction-surface and road-grip for 
maximum traction and mimimum slippage, while the zig-zag 
pattern prevents side-s/ip and skid. 

This Lee tread is another important service-and-safety item, 
especially when melting snows and spring rains make tire-foot- 
ing insecure. 

Any Lee salesman—snd there are Lee representatives every- 
where—will give you valuable tire counsel, regardless of your 
purchase. 

Our new hand-book “How to take care of tires” is now 
ready forfree distribution. 


TRUCKING TRUCK TO MARKET 

Getting the garden truck to market 
quickly and in good condition is the prob- 
lem of every truck farmer or general 
farmer who has a surplus of garden prod- 
ucts. The vegetables must reach the 
market early to be on display for the 
early morning buyers and they must 
reach the market quickly to be fresh and 
in best condition. These conditions have 
been met by Mr. William Redemeir, an 
Ohio truck farmer, by the use of a one 
and one-half ton truck. 

Mr. Redemeir hauls his garden products 
seven and one-half miles to a large city 
market, starting one-half to an hour later 
than formerly, when a two-horse team 
was used, and getting back to the farm 
three to four hours earlier with practically 
a full day before him for field work. Altho 
the truck is used only a part of each day 
it speeds the work up so that a great deal 
- a — erm a than poy + 
To take advantage of the truck on the 
he trip Mr. ae = ~~ LEE tires LEE TIRE &F RUBBER CO. . 
stuff for nei rs and has hauled a 
greet -_ of aaa - — — to on smile Executive Offices — 245 West 55 Street 
used as fertilizer. “Before loading the smiles 
manure we always cover the body of the “« NEW YORK CITY 
truck with a tarpaulin to keep it clean for PAcToRiss CONSMOHOCKEN PA 
the vegetables,” said Mr. Redemeir. 


Seer SPECIAL DFFER of IESTED SEEDS 


I!) 








cost record of the truck and taking into 
consideration all overhead expenses such 





as depreciation, interest on investment, ff nen wets now for our 1981 Catale ua, we wilh 1921 CATALOGUE 

ete ce Be iffe ° sen e Famous st Ss ollection o 

P c., that there is little diffe rence between =: Seeds—one packet each uf Ponderosa Tomato, ROW READE 

the a and the y= a time the ~N PicBoctes {-qstace, Whine Tispad Scarlet Raat, Bigger and beteor then 

truck is used each day we it costs enderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's ever, the most beaut 

oan  s , P : ’ p liant Mixt oppi i penc d lete horticultural 

$6.77, including the driver’s time. As Sweet —¥; = career lin, ™ publication of the year, a 

he team is on the road longer than the > HOW TO GET THEM bookof 

ruck the services of the driver are re- Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 168 pages 

quire : M 4 : enclose ten cents for mailing the big on 7" 

quire d fora cg Myer ge greater period | _(MaiEy ; Annivematy Catdionus, Gal the cande Gtk 6S © coher pases. Over 1000 

which makes the total costs practically. Sy sent without extra charge inn steed tenuis A eee 

the same. With a lower price for feed the oe > EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH of valuable garden inform- 

cost of hauling by team will be reduced. These tested seeds come in a coupon cavelope ation. Send today tor thle 

Whe 1 abs : : x, 109. y * which, emptied and returned, will be accept elpful guide to a better 
iether the reduction in costs will over z as a25-cent cash payment on any orderamount- | garden and thespecial seed 
lance the advantage of saving time for M ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay: write at once. | collection. 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. connor ss fi 


We try to make Successful Farming helpful to progressive farm folks. 


‘ther work and of getting products to 

inarket earlier and in better condition is a 
iestion the individual farmer must 
termine. No doubt the team is in better 
ndition to do the other work on the 
rm when not used on the road. 
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Does 


Any 















Plows, harrows, 
disks, cultivates, 


plants, pulls 
Small wagons, mowers 
Power and other im- 
Se plements. 


Farming 


Task 


Replaces the horse with faster, 
better, cheaper tillage power. 
Furnishes 4 h. p. on belt for 
stationary work. Easily oper- 
ated. Runs exactly where you 
want it. Send for letters from 
users of 


America’s Pioneer 
Small Tractor 


In use four years by farmers, or- 
chardists, nurserymen, truck grow- 
ers, owners of big estates and sub- 
urban tracts. Lowers production 
costs. See your Beeman dealer or 
write for handsome folder. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 
301 Sixth Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 


THAT GROW 
BIG CROPS 


OUR garden is 
> half your living. 

Don't kick about the 
) “HH. C.of L” whenyou 


|have such a good 
remedy at hand. Supply your 
table and sell cnough to XS 
ge cover store bills « 
besides. Never eee Puy frek 
in my forty years 
of market gardening and seed selling have I 
seen so good a year for home gardens. I 
will help with advice and free samples. 
I will send you my big catalog, Seed Sense, 
and samples FREE. Write today 
HENRY FIELD SEEDCO. Box 47 
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BEES AND SUPPLIES 
Buy Direct From Factory 


30 years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price, 
BARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalogue today. 
1) Fifth St., Higginevilie, Mo, 
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SPRING PRUNING OF RASP- 
BERRIES 

Raspberries should be pruned in the 
spring, just before the sap commences to 
run, but after all danger of severe frosts 
is past. Generally there is a period of a 
week or teri days when conditions are ideal 
for the pruning work. And this applies 
to all cane fruits, and to grapes as well. 
Spring pruning gives the best results. 

The pruning will have to be done along 
some preconceived plan and not ina 
haphazard fashion if the canes are to be 
made to produce at their maximum pos- 
sibilities. Success with cane fruits is 
dzpendent more upon the pruning knife 
than upon any other single factor. 

The berries should by all means be set 
out in rows wide enough to permit of 
easy access between them, not only to 
make cultivation possible but picking and 
pruning easy. Where a large planting is 
made and cultivation by horse cultivators 
is desirable, the rows should be at least 
seven feet apart. 

The canes may be either trained to a 
trellis or not. The character of pruning to 
be done will depend upon whether they 
have support or are to be forced to sup- 
port themselves. Canes having a support 
ean generally be pruned a little ‘less 
severely than where stocky, sturdy growth 
is necessary in order to give them strength 
sufficient to support themselves. 

It makes little difference in the quality 
of fruit grown, and is largely a matter of 
personal preference as to which method 
shall be adopted. It is doubtless true, 
however, that the closer the pruning, the 
better the quality of any fruit produced 
on canes. e quantity may be cut down 
by severe pruning, but the quality is al- 
ways improv 

In gomg thru the berry patch in the 
spring, select not more than three or four 
good, healthy canes to each rootstock, 
trim them to conform to your growing 
system by cutting back to the p r 
length, then remove all other oa ta 
dead and diseased canes should be taken 
out, even tho it leaves only a single healthy 
cane to each plant or bush. 

It is highly important that this dead 
stock be removed from the berry patch 
each spring, as the fruiting canes of the 
present season die as soon as the fruiting 
season is over and new ones come on to 
fruit next season. The dead canes perform 
no service whatever.after their fruiti 
season and only harbor insect pests an 
serve to clutter up the patch. Remove 
them and apply the match. 

The important work of the spring prun- 
ing, aside from removing this useless mat- 
ter from the berry patch, is to prune back 
the lateral branches which formed during 
the previous growing season. It is upon 
these laterals that the fruit comes and 
if they are not pruned back in the spring, 
the fruit will be of very indifferent quality 
in the majority of eeasons. 
A good rule to use is to cut back the 
laterals one-half of the growth which they 
have made, if you want to produce the 
big, luscious kind of berries you see in 
the nursery catalogs. 
The growth of sufficient laterals is also 
encouraged ‘by the judicious use of 
pruning knife during the summer growing 
season when the new canes are coming on. 
If you will go thru the berry patch along 
in early August and top back the green 
canes which are coming on, as soon as 
they have reached a heighth of three to 
four and one-half feet, according to the 
trellis system used, these canes will stop 
ing, but will commence te send out 
fateral branches, which they should do. 
and the energy of the roots instead of 























































FROST 


GERATY'S sroor 
CABBAGE PLANTS 
12 MAILED FREE 








TWO MONTHS OF 
ROASTING EARS 


Our Pioneer Sweet Corn 
Collection gives North- 
western corn lovers a suc- 
cession of varieties, from 
the earliest in the World to 
later sorts. Price 50 cts. 
pastpaid. 
f 
npc be not 








Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying — 
from ihe ijargest Berry Boz 
Basket Factory tn the Country. 
New A bany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 
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being dissipated in long, weak canes, goes 
to short, stocky canes with a fine growth 
of laterals which in turn will support a 
good crop of berries. 

Having your berries properly pruned, 
only one thing more is necessary to suc- 
cess and that is plenty of moisture. This 
is made possible by constant cultivation. 
Try using the hoe and the pruning knife 
on the berry patch and you will be amazed 
at the results.—C. S. 


PRUNING THE PEAR 

I have a few pear trees in one corner 
of my orchard. They are old and some 
parts are dead, but I would like to know 
something about pruning them. When, 
how and so on. Also young trees.—G. L., 
Mo. 
Generally speaking, the pear is a more 
upright grower than the apple. In prun- 
ing, the constant effort must be to open 
the head of the tree and make it spread 
out. If you start with the tree early in 
its life, prune so as to direct the branches 
outward rather than upward. Select a bud 
that points in the desired direction and cut 
to it. In the young tree, up to five or six 
years of age, most of the pruning will be 
in the dormant season, but in the older 
trees summer pruning will be the rule, 
Cut out all interfering and dead branches, 
open up the head, but above all, watch 
the fireblight which causes your trees to 
kill out. Cut blighted branchés several 
inches to a foot or more below the appear- 
ance of the injury. Disinfect the tools with 
a solution of bichloride of mercury, one 
7.3 grain tablet in a pint of water. Carry 
this in a glass, earthen or wooden vessel 
and swab on the tools and wound after 
each cut. Often hae ge ny is present no 
pruning other than that necessary to re- 
move the blighted, diseased and dead 
wood is necessary. You will find frequent 
observation thru the summer when the 
blight makes its appearance necessary to 
hold it in check. 


CUTTING THE SPRAYING COSTS 

Continued from page 46 
carefully strained, practically all trouble 
from this source will be eliminated. If 
the tank and pump are not cleaned out 
when last used, flaky particles usually 
form. These are likely to be sources of 
trouble. 

Cleanliness not only makes spraying 
more efficient, but it will naturally make 
the equipment last longer. The spray 
material causes rusting and corrosion if 
not cleaned off. After cleaning the various 
parts they should be coated with oil or 
grease. A representative of one of the 
spray pump companies recommends that 
the tank and pump be cleaned with a 
solution of twenty-five gallons of water, 
a gallon of waste oil from the crank case 
of a car, tractor or truck, and one pound 
of lye. The lye cuts the spray liquid 
from the surface and the oil leaves a thin 
film on the surface that protects it from 
corrosion. This cleaning solution should be 
used at least when the spraying job is 
completed, and better yet, at the end of 
each day that the sprayer is used. The 
entire machine should be wiped, and grease 
or oil in proper quantity applied to 
the exposed parts with which the spray 
liquid comes in contact. Spraying equip- 
ment that is taken care of in this way will 
give little trouble when the spraying season 
is at hand, the work will be done with less 
waste, with better results, at less expense 
and the machinery will last longer. 


VALUE OF STORED FERTILIZER 
_ [have a quantity of fertilizer I have had 
since last year. Can this be used this year 
or has it lost its value?—G. F. T., Kansas. 
If the fertilizer you have had on hands 
has been properly stored andcared for it 
has all, or practically all, its previous value 
as a fertilizer, and we would certainly ad- 
vise Its use. 
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HOODTIRES 


Hood—You know the quality 


And now a Ford tire at a price every 
motorist can pay. 


Made Oversize to give it still greater 
life because it better bears the load— 


The Raised Tread, that grips the 
muddy, country road— 


The Depressed Tread, that pro- 
i vides against skidding on the slippery 
; IM } city street-— 

MIVE"The Ribbed Sides which protect 


against rut wear. 


With these unbeatable features, plus 
the known Hood quality, at approxi- 
mately $22.50, this new style Hood 
for Fords is far and away the best tire 
buy for the small car-owner today. 


The Red Man in the window means 
the Hood dealer's place. 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTSCO., Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 


DEPENDABLE 


Strawberry Plants 


The real money makers, extra heavy rooted and free from disease. 
THE WORTH WHILE KINDS— including the three BEST EVERBEARERS. 
A large assortment of the BEST and most profitable varieties of small fruit plants 
to select from. Grown, handled and packed by men of long experience. 
28 we of experience in growing fruit plants for the commercial trade and 
our binding guarantee insures your PROTECTION and SATISFACTION with 


WESTON’S TRUE-TO-NAME STOCK 


Our prices have been greatly reduced and Wholesale Prices will be on 
amoun tw t eres write today ’s Free 
a book that Tells dhe Tauth shout truk plate cutied Detustions pad een en Ga 
































to the grower, 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. D. 5, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
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~ NEREE" 


\\toYou 
\\_ a’ 


The answers to all your farm prob- 
lems including valuable facts that 
are worth many dollars to you. 
ReprePaleuinter tals howtofigure land 
interest, wages, points of 
= yo of bins answers 
thousands of questions. It is needed by 
a7 ae. We ——_ Aye ay 


Scuare Be Deal ol Fonce 


ts name—it a 
ke for you. Write for your 
copies of these valu books, 


Keystone Stee! 
& Wire Co. 








UGHTNING 








Protection 


of your fire risk is lightning risk 
' A 


~—wipe it out at a single stroke 
oO Broagh the rea System! 
Recommended . 8S. Dept. 
riculture, Agricultural Colleges, State Fire 
Marsha sls and Insurance Companies. Absolute 
90-year guarantee. Samples of Hawkeye Pure 
Copper Cabie, FREE—Write. 
; One high-grade man in each 
Field Men ere to install ye 
ystem; pleasant wor good 
Wanted ! pay, wonderful opportunity. 
HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
909H No. 17th St. Cedar Rapids, ta. 
Cheek here—tear out—and return to us: I am 
interested in () Hawkeye Agency. () Hawkeye 
Rods for my own buildings. 


i ee Se > 


HAWKEYE ® | 


Wee Ayn a 
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PROTECTION « 














. &. OD. Ditierd, Milton, Okia., 

writes: “I found all the Fence as 

gs or better than! expected. Isaved 

8.65 on my $75.00 order. 

You will never know how much you can savethro our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
Iling plan anti! you get our free catalog. Write today | 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.220 MUNCIE, IND. 














We want one exclusive A 
sentative in each locality to use 
and sell ~ now Mel yA xtra- ares aes 


made 
| 8000 Miles. ‘Ne mtn, Sige pe 
re Sar you get our TIRE & RUDEER res Woe 
ELLINGER TIRE 


Gusaan ce. 
Se hbo 







| between the 


| sort of 
| is even larger and since the price is higher, 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH GRAPES 
NE of the best sidelines which the 
farmer can undertake, provided he 
is close to a good market or pre- 
pared to ship the crop to city markets, i 
the sy of grapes. 


Grapes do not require a special soil or 
special care. Such care as is necessary 
generally comes at a season when the 
other farm work is slack, and when the 
farmer can afford to give them the at- 
tention necessary. In fact, there is no 
other farm or orchard crop which can be 
produced at the minimum of expense or 
bes that grapes can. They are prac- 
tically free from disease and pests; they 
do not winterkill; they are exceedingly 
prolific once established and will continue 
to bear season after season with remark- 
able regularity. 

C. C. Christy, a Polk county, Iowa, 
farmer has a vineyard of over 3,000 vines 
on his farm. They are just six years old 
and are coming into their heavy yields. 
Mr. Christy states that the only attention 
which he has given the vineyard since it 
was established has been to trim the vines 
in early spring and to cultivate the ground 
rows twice each season to| 
keep down the weeds. 

Last year, he 
| worth of grapes from his vineyard. 


That 


| was the first year they had produced any 


a crop. The present year the yield 
Mr. Christy will have no trouble doubling 
the income of last year, as the first prices 
of the present season range around ten 
cents a pound, while he sold last year’s 
crop at an average of four to five cents 
per pound. 

“We have found the grapes very little 
trouble,”’ he said, recently, “and we ex- 
pect to add to our vineyard until we are 
producing all that we can market. The 
demand for grapes is steadily increasing 
in the city markets and in spite of the 
fact that carloads are shipped in from 
the Pacific coast to the midwestern cities, 
the supply is still below the demand. 

“There is no reason why the midwestern 
farmers should not be taking advantage 
of this demand. The biggest demand 
comes for the Concord and Moore's 
Early varieties. They are best for jelly, 
butter or juice, and are the old favorites. 


| We can produce them just as well right 


here in the Mississippi valley as they can 
any place else and the farmers of this part 
of the country are losing out on a cash re- 
turn when they do not raise grapes. 


“Grapes will grow on any soil that will | 


produce weeds. They do not require a 


|soil which has been specially prepared. 


About all that is necessary is to set out 
good, strong vines properly and give them 
as much moisture as possible the first 
seasons. If you can’t water them, then 
keep down the weeds by cultivating them | 
and conserving the natural moisture con- 
tent of the soil for the vines alone. 

“If you can do this you will hasten 


sold more than $1,000) 











their <a a quite materially and 
you will have them bearing a profitable 
crop a whole lot sooner than if they are 
allowed to shift for themselves the first 
few years. 

“T have found cultivation and close 
trimming to be the essentials of success 
in grape growing. Do not. be afraid of 
trimming the vines back too severely. 
That is almost impossible. The point to 
strive for the first few years is to get one 
strong vine from each root, and the more 
you prune it back, the thicker and the 
stronger it will be. 

“Last year we cut them back to three 
strong eyes to the vine and we had an ex- 
cellent crop, one that brought us over 
$1,000. This year we cut them back 
so severely that it was thought we 
wouldn’t get a single bunch of grapes, but 
look at them now! To look at those vines 
you would think they had never been 
pruned. And the yield is even better.” 

Mr. Christy showed us some of the vines 

and they were, at six years of age, in 
many instances as thic« as one’s forearm. 
And they we re, to use a common expres- 
| sion, literally “covered” with grapes “as 
| thick as flies.” By constantly pruning to 
| one strong vine, and keeping that object 
in mind thruout the years, one cannot go 
wréng in grape pruning. Tt is in the in- 
telligent pruning that the crop is secured, 
more than in anything else. 

“I believe the Concord is the best 
variety for the farmer to select for general 
market purposes. I like it better than 
Moore’s Early. Altho Moore’s Early will 
generally bring more money per pound 
than the Concord, it is not the producer 
that the Concord is. A well balanced vine- 
yard will have some of both varieties, but 
stress the Concord. It is the safest and 
the best for the farmer to select as his 
main variety, taking everything into con- 
sideration. 

As to marketing the crop, that is a point 
which everyone will be interested in. Mr. 
Christy first sold his grapes at fifty cents 
a basket to the city dealers. Finding that 
he could make more money by selling his 
crop direct to the consumer, he is planning 
on sending his son to a neighboring city 
market this season and ship the grapes to 
him. The son will then sell them over the 
counter to consumers at prevailing prices. 

But where this is not possible for the 
average farmer, the grapes can be shipped 
to commission firms in any city in the 
country safely. They can be shipped from 
the middle west farms to New York or 
Chieago or St. Louis, or the smaller 
markets just as easily as the western 
| growers can ship their grapes into the 

central west. Grapes ship well and with- 
| out loss. 

Here is a real money-making possibility 
| that the farmer having a strip of idle or 
'waste land can well afford to investigate. 
|The work required and the marketing of 
the crop come at the ideal time not to in- 
terfere with general farm work.—C. C. 8. 
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“BALL ) BAND” 








Look for the Red Ball 


The one sure way to get This round Red Ball is on 
Strong, well-fitting, long-wear- __ the knee of every “Ball-Barid” 
ing Rubber Footwear isto look Boot, on the heel or arch of 
for the Red Ball Trade Mark every Arctic andLight-Weight 
when you buy. Rubber. 









More than ten mil- 
lion people look for the 
Red Ball—they know 
what it stands for. 
Sixty thousand stores rr 
sell “Ball-Band” Rub- } 
ber Footwear. 












Ask your dealer for 
our free illustrated book- 
let, “More Days Wear.”’ 









MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


000 Water Street 
Mishawaka, Ind. 








“‘The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality’’ 
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) Reap Big Crops 


Sow Maule’s Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. Each 
lot is thoroughly tested. Our 44 
years experience and 4-leaf clover 
guarantee protect you. Send to- 
day for 1921 edition of the 


176 pages handsorely illus- 
trated—intelligently written, 
Tells what seeds touse—when 
and how to plant. All the se- 
crets of garden success. 


Thousands and thousands 
of gardeners all over the 
world use this great book 
and Maule’s Seeds, year 
~~ ter year. It also con- 
ulbs, plants, tools, 
a fact every- 
thing for the farm 
or garden at direct- 
to-you prices, All 
are listed in this 
FREE book. Maule’s 
flower seeds and 
bulbs produce won- 
derful flowers. 


Wm. Heary Macle, Inc. 
2126 Arch Street 
Phila., — 


A A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 5 


ALL WIL oR BL OM ‘THIS (iS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid 

guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Mes. Chas. Bell—shell pink 
Mrs. C. Hall—buff, edged carmine 
National Emblem—dark crimson 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 

3 Carnations, the “Divine 

Flower,’’ all colors, 256 
3 Choice Ferns- = 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums, 25¢ 
4 Beautiful Coleus 25¢ 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 
3 Choice Dahlias 
2 Choice Hardy Irie 
5 Lovely Gladioli « 
6 Superb Pansy Plants 


















Any 5 Collections for $1. 
oo 8 Cee Se = 


MISS ELLA V. ‘BAINES. Bow 63 SPRINCET FIELD, OHIO 


Money in Bees 


Raise honey— interesting, easy, proft- 
able. Our bee primer and 15 beekeep- 











Strawberry Plants 22s 


History and illustrated book gives all details about most 
vigorous true to nature productive stock now grown. 
Book Free. Mayers Plant Nursery, Merrill, Michigan 
FREE BERRY B00 about our Strawberries and 
other Small Fruit Plants. 

We guarantee our Hardy Northern Grown Plants to 
please. Our system of selling direct Saves You Money. 


ST. JOSEPH NURSERY, 1201 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 





‘| rows when planting.—V. C., 
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ENRICH THE GARDEN 
The garden should be the-richest spot 
on the farm. it will take more work to 
k the garden producing than we give 
}to farm crops and a large part of this 


work is done by hand. We must in the 
nature of things give the garden intensive 
culture, and where this 1s the case it is 
profitable to make the soil rich enough to 
get the maximum results from our work. 
Many intend to make the garden rich but 
fall far short of it simply because they do 
not realize what a rich garden means. 

Years of experience with flower grow- 
ing and gardening when a florist, taught 
me that a garden to do its best will need 
what most people would consider an ex- 
cessive amount of manure. It is hard to 
plow under the manure that is needed and 
it is best to build up the soil more gradu- 
ally as too much manure at once will be 
likely to do damage to crops if the season 
becomes dry. It is not the richness that 
hurts but the looseness and the air spaces 
produced. If we could get the manure 
well mixed with the soil 1t would be dif- 
ferent but this is not possible with large 
amounts at one time. 

One of the best gardens I have ever 
known was built up by placing the manure 
from the cow barn in the bottom of the | Seed Growers __ 
furrows and covering with the next fur- 
row. This places it down deep and away 
from immec fate contact with roots, but the 
next plowing brought the rotted manure 
up and buried another supply. Cow 
manure is less heating than most other 
manures and lends itself better for garden 
manuring in large quantities plowed under. 
Poultry manure is an excellent fertilizer 
for the garden but it is very strong and 
would not be safe plowed under so there 
would be bunches ‘of it where the roots 
would reach it. It is best spread thinly 
over the surface before plowing or used as 
a top-dressing during the summer when it 
will be washed down into the soil by the 
rains. I have used it with splendid results 
as a winter top-dressing for berries, scat- 
tering by giving a shovel full of the 
dry and pulverized droppings a swing like 
sowing grain. Sheep manure is another 
splendid garden manure and not so strong 
as the poultry manure but still rich. 

Bonemeal and nitrate of soda are worth 
much more than they cost for garden 
crops. We hardly realize how small a 
cost we would have in fertilizing a lettuce 
bed with these and yet it would give a 
great increase in production. Top dress- 
ings of nitrate of soda are of especial 
benefit to the crops which we use in foli 
form, such as lettuce, mustard, coleadh 
celery and greens. Bonemeal is valuable 
for beans, peas, corn, potatoes, and 
most other garden crops. Then to give 
all kinds of garden an extra early start we 
can sprinkle a little nitrate of soda in the 
Kan. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD SEED 
Continued from page 5 

the seed to some one who is equipped to 
examine -it and who knows the various 
kinds of seeds so that he can recognize 
those which are noxious weeds and those 
which will do but little harm if planted. 

The seed of clOvers and most of the 
grasses is grown in such manner that it 
almost always contains at least a small 
percentage | of weed seed. The truth of this 
statement is evident if you consider fields 
of clover or timothy in your neighborhood 
which are cut for seed. Even the fields 


The BARGA 
mailed to any ro in the United States or Canada 


postpaid for $1.00. 


March, 1921 


BURPEE’S 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 












5 Packets for $1.00 


Burpee’s Bargain Collection 
To dey: reduce the high cost of li 

we have this special 
containing 25 regular large 
size packets of Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds 
One packet each of the following: 


Beans: Stringless Green Pod. . $- 4 





Saddleback Wax......... 
: Burpee’s Columbia. ... . 10 
ergs vers Aone viinia . 
: Enkhuizen Glory.... - 
— Chantenay.. .....++++ -05 


” Sweet Corn: Golden sea an 
Stowell’s Evergreen. el 
Country Gentleman...... 15 
Cucumber: Fordhook White Spine .10 
Lettece: Burpee’s Wayahead.. .10 
Burpee’s Brittle Ice... . . * 10 


Musk Melon: Emerald Gem... .10 
Watermelon: Halbert Honey... .10 
Onions: Yellow Globe........ 10 
Australian Brown.......- 10 
Offenham Market. .... 10 

Peat Burpew' Profusion...... 15 
White Icicle........- 10 
~~. s Scarlet Button... .10 
Spinach: Burpee’s Victoria.... .10 
Tomato: Spark’s ma saaue 10 
Bur pee’s Matchless. — 
Tarnip: White Egg.......--- 10 


Egg 
Ratabaga: Purple FT. Yellow.. .05 


ly, this seed would cost $2.60. 
If purchased GAIN COLLECTION complete will be 


er ATLEE BURPEE te 


00D SEEDS 


Grown From Select 
Stock—None Better— 
50 years selling seeds. Prices 
below all others. Buy and 
test. If not O. K. return and I will 
refund, Extra kets sent wees in 
all orders I Send address for 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 
over 700 pictures of vegetables 
and flowers of every variety. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, il. 














& SOR, Dest 8, a, =. 
YH A A AL . 


619, Clarinda, 


A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 


EE 
PROGRESST DEES 
and PLANTS GROW 

became say oe voserd Og Say 


No- ise offer of trees, shrubs 


and plants. We 
Pore express ch Why pay for your trees be- 


arges. 
e you get them? It’s not necessary if you deal 
THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 





which are cleanest contain a few weeds. 
Modern machinery has made it possible 
to remove quite a portion of the weed 
seeds, 
move the seeds of some of the worst 
weeds. 

In considering farm seeds the number of 











but it is extremely difficult to re- | 3™ 





+ John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











weed seeds or other foreign seeds is im- 
portant but vastly less important than the 
kinds of seeds. For example, it is some- 
what common to find a number of seeds of 
yellow trefoil in alfalfa seed. Altho yellow 
trefoil is not nearly as valuable as alfalfa, 
the plants cannot be considered as bad 
weeds. A sample of alfalfa seed contain- 
ing a considerable percentage of yellow 
trefoil seed or other seed which had some 
value and was not difficult to eradicate is 
much more valuable than a sample of 
alfalfa seed containing an equal percentage 
of seeds of noxious weeds. The principal 
objection to yellow trefoil, bur clover, and 
similar seeds when present in alfalfa seed 
is that they are annual plants and if sown 
in large numbers, the stand of alfalfa 
is too sparse after these annual plants have 
died out. 

A considerable percentage of the field 
seeds planted every year are bought by 
one farmer from another farmer. In many 
transactions there is less attention given 
to the quality of the seed than when it is 
bought from a commercial dealer. If the 
purchaser is familiar with the crops from 
which the seed was taken and knows its 
quality, he may be able to form his opinion 
from such information instead of the re- 
sults of a test. Unless he has such informa- 
tion, the only safe method is to have a 
sample of the seed tested and determine 
its quality, Even tho the crop was free 
from weeds and the seed is known to be 
free from weed seeds, a test of vitality is 
necessary. The greatest impurity in many 
samples of clover seed is clover seed that 
will not grow. 

While it is true that the price asked for 
farm seeds is not always in direct propor- 
tion to their quality and value, it is also 
true that the lower priced seeds are fre- 
quently, if not usually, the most expensive. 
With seed, as with most commodities, the 
buyer gets the kind that he pays for. The 
greatest reason for the use of poor quality 
seeds is the attempt to buy seeds for less 
than asked for those of best quality. 

The safe plan is to obtain samples of 
farm seeds in time to send them to your 
state seed-testing laboratory and have 
them examined. Even a safer method is to 
order the seeds needed after selecting those 
which are apparently of best quality. You 
can then tales a sample and send it to the 
laboratory to be tested and determine 
definitely whether the batch of seed you 
have bought is of the quality it was repre- 
sented to be, and the quality you desire 
to plant. In order to follow this latter 
method it is necessary to make plans early 

nd place an order for seed a sufficient time 
n advance of planting to permit of having 
t examined and of returning the seed and 
ordering other if the lot purchased should 
iil to come up to your desired standard. 

Thereis not a reputable seed company 
that will not refund the money paid for 
seed that does not come up to the quality 
it was represented to be. On the other 
hand, it is practically impossible to satis- 
factorily adjust a misunderstanding or 
inistake after the seed has been planted, no 
matter how earnestly the company may 
desire to deal fairly. There are other 
methods whereby a field may become in- 
fested with weeds than the sowing of weed 
eeds with the crop, and there are reasons 
why weed does not grow which was alive 
when planted. Consequently, the man 
who sold the seed and the man who planted 
it can seldom adjust a case of dissatisfac- 
tion in such a way that both are satisfied. 
The time to find out the quality of seed 
s before it is put into the ground. It is 
an easy matter to do it then, but almost 

n impossibility to correct an error if 
made at that time. 

Make plans for the farm seeds needed 
get the seeds far enough in advance of 
planting to have their quality determined, 

nd don’t lose several times the value of 
xood seeds by sacrificing quality in an at- 
tempt to save a few do in the initial 
price. 
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™ 's Don’t Let Pests Destroy 
Your Profits 


ILL millions of vicious, life-sapping pests 
sweep down upon your fruit, potatoes, hogs 
and poultry—and leave barren destruction in their 
wake ? Watch out for them this year. Be prepared. 


Send for our free book and learn how the Hayes 
system of Fruit-Fog spraying will drive out these 
pests. How this scientifically atomized super- 
sprayer envelops every twig, leaf and bud with 
a@ vapory fog-like solution. Penetrates into the 
tiny microscopic niches, cracks and crevices— 
kills both the outside and hidden pests. 


No ordinary spray can possibly equal the amaz- 
ing results of Hayes wonderful thoroughness. 
That is why thousands of Hayes users report sur- 
prising fruit, potatoe, hog and poultry profits. 
And that also accounts for the phenomenal suc- 
cess of Hayes Fruit-Fog Spraying. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY—Tell us what 
you want your sprayer to do, and we will tell you 
which of the Fifty Styles of Hayes Sprayers is best 
suited to your needs, and its price. We'll also send 
our New Book of Hayes Sprayers and valuable Spray- 
ing Guide FREE. Write today. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 





Hayes High Pressure 























“Jhe 
Choice Parts of Selected Grains 


give to | 
Grape-Nuts 
its health and body-building value | 


Triplex Power Sprayer Dept. X, Galva, Ill. 
Fruit-Fog 
Sprayers 
= (105) 








is so processed. and baked that the 
nourishing qualities and pleas- 
ing flavor are fully brought out 


Healthful-Satisfying - Theres a Reason” 


























LANT MORE 
FRUIT 


Here’s a Book 
of Valuable Help 
Costsa dime. Worth dollars 


ERE’S a Book by U. P. 
Hedrick, who is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the greatest 
living authorities on fruits. 
He has written a wonderful little 
book, that tells you just the 
things you want to know about 
the kinds of fruit to plant; and 
exactly how, when and where 
to plant them. 
It is filled with invaluable infor- 
mation as to care and fare. The 
only book of its kind yet pub- 
lished. Worth many a dollar, 
but will be sent toyou for 10 cents. 
Sent for so little as 10 cents by 
The American Association of 
Nurserymen. 


Send at once for it to 
the Secretary's Office at 


Princeton, N. J. 




























E Will Bring You 
0 A Full Size 
Package of 
Earliest 
Producer 


Tomato 


Guaranteed to 
satisfy or your 
money will be 
refunded. 


Don’t Fight Potato Blight 


Rugowski's New White Blight- Resisting 
Potato will save you all that trouble. $1 
will bring you 75 good hills to start with. 
Write today for FREE catalog of Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds. 


J.K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 
Dept. 6, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


SEEDS fest Tiel ofier 


We will mail these 22 packets Cholee, Fresh 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








B 
ARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort. 
ERY. Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well, 
UMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite, 
TTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
KMELON, Sweetest Gem, 


8 garden melon, 
TERMELON, Deposit Earty, earliest, sweetest. 
10N., Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental, 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, white, sweet, 
PEPPER, Crimson King, large, red, fine. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, smooth, 
TURNIP, White Globe, great producer. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts, 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage, POPPIES, Showy Sorts, 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts, 
WAVES OF GOLD. Catalog and 10c check free, 
D SIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
C710 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, lo 


Strawberry Plants 


All Standard and Everbearing Varieties; strong, hale and 


hardy. It will you to answer thislittle adv. FreeServ- | 
tees of Stranverry Experts Write for valuable liet Now. 
THE ALLEGAN + Bex 23, Allegan, Mich. 
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YOU CAN SUCCEED WITH CELERY 

No garden crop will give the satisfaction 
that a bed of ps the wil. The innumer- 
able uses to which celery can be put on the 
table and in the kitchen makes it especially 
desirable to have, and the strongest reason 
for growing it is that it provides one with 
vegetable matter at a season of the year 
when fresh crisp vegetables are at a 
premium. 

Celery, contrary to the usual opinion, 
is not hard to grow, but there are certain 
conditions which must be kept in mind 
if success is to be attained. Ordinarily 
celery will not thrive under the indifferent 
care and attention given many vegetable 
crops. But it is not an exacting crop when 
grown in a small bed in the garden for 
family use. 

The very first consideration is the soil. 
Celery demands an exceedingly rich soil 
and it prefers low ground, such as is found 
where an old swamp or pond has been 
drained. Commercial growers always 
select such places for their crops, but the 
ordinary gardener cannot scatter his cro 
around in this fashion. A corner in the 
regular garden will do very well for him, 
but he must be sure to get the ground rich 
enough. 

It is hardly possible to get too much 
fertility into the cele 
grower tells me that he uses twenty two- 
horse loads of manure to the acre eve 
year and that more would be used if it 
could be obtained. This is on top of his 
normally rich ex-swamp soi]. Manure the 
future celery bed well and then give it 
some more! Celery is a rank feeder and 
the more plantfood available, the greater 
the growth it will make. 

Celery is propagated from seed, which 
can be secured from any seed dealer or 
nurseryman. For an early summer crop, 
the seed must be planted in hotbeds so 
that the plants will be sufficiently large to 
be transplanted to the field just as soon 
as the weather will permit. 

It takes celery 170 days to mature from 
the time the seed is planted. This allows 
for 35 days in the seedbed or hotbed, 35 
days in the transplanting bed and 100 days 
in the field. The later crop, or main crop, 
is usually timed to mature about the 
middle of October and this is the crop 
which the home gardener will want to 
grow. It gives him celery at just the time 
of year to store for winter use. Figuring 
back 170 days, he can tell to the very day 
just when the seed should be planted in 
order to get the crop out of the way of 
local freezes. 

The ground must of course, be thoroly 
prepared and the soil should be almost as 
fluffy as sawdust. If it has had the amount 
of manure applied that grows the best 
celery it will be in this condition. Keep it 
that way during the growing season. 
Weeds must not be permitted to get a 
start. Celery needs a tremendous amount 
of moisture and that is why the large 

owers select low ground for their crops. 

‘his will mean that every weed must be 
kept out so that the celery can have.the 
benefit of every bit of moisture in the soil. 

Celery is set, for garden culture, in rows 
three feet apart and four inches apart in 
the row. Two hundred and fifty plants 
what would be accommodated in a smal 
bed in the garden, will be sufficient for the 
average family and may provide some for 
the neighbors. 

Constant cultivation, at least once a 
week during the growing season and twice 
if possible, is necessary in order to con- 
serve the valuabJe moisture content of the 
soil. Hand weeding in the rows will be 
necessary about twice each season. 

As soon as the celery has matured, it 
must be blanched or bleached before it is 
ready to harvest. The blanching serves to 
drive out the rank flavor found in the green 








soil. A commercial | | 
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celery, and to whiten the color and there- 
by make it more attractive. 

Blanching is accomplished in any one 
of a number of ways, but the two common- 
est methods are to use boards or dirt. The 
small garden plantation will best be served 
by using old for the blanching, or 
circular drain tile just large enough to fit 
down over eath plant. 

Old lumber must be used rather than 
new boards, as new lumber imparts a 
disagreeable flavor to the celery. Use 
twelve-inch planks set on edge and place 
them on eau side of the row, as close to 
the celery as possible and secure them in 

lace by nailing cleats across the tops. 
Dirt is hilled up slightly over the bottom 
of the boards in order to hold them in 
place and to exclude all light that may 
enter thru cracks. 

Where dirt is used to blanch the celery, 
it is simply pulled up around the stalks 
until only the leaves are exposed. The 
dirt is firmly pressed down around the 
stalks to exclude all light. 

Dirt blanching is the more dangerous 
of the two forms and should not be prac- 
ticed by the small gardener if it can ~ 
sibly be avoided, as there is great risk at 
all times from the celery rusting. If at- 
mospheric conditions happen to be right 
the whole bed of celery may rust on you 
overnight. 

Celery must be blanched for two weeks 
before it is ready to harvest. It is then 
pulled, washed clean, the roots cut off and 
stored for winter use.—C. S., Iowa. 


A PERMANENT VEGETABLE 

There are several perennial vegetables 
that are well worth a place in the garden 
and to have these we must plant them 
where they will not be disturbed until 
they become well established. Some do 
not produce to amount to anything until 
the roots have become strong. Some, on 
the other hand produce at once and keep 
on producing for years, while a few really 
need replanting every year or so. 

Asparagus is one of the most valuable 
of the permanent garden vegetables, and 
rhubarb is a strong second. Both of these 
require a very rich soil for best results and 
they need heavy feeding every year. The 
asparagus must be several years old be- 
fore it can be cut to advantage, but we 
can buy the roots three years old very 
cheaply and these will begin to produce 
the second year, tho not heavily for a 
year or two more. Rhubarb produces the 
first season if good strong roots are se- 
cured, and I have grown them from seeds 
and cut some the first summer from the 
seedling plants. Dig deep for both of 
these and mix in with the soil large quan- 
tities of manure at least partially decayed. 
Mulch heavily with manure, and give 
a new mulch every spring or winter. 

Winter onions are relished at the early 
season when they come up, and we can 
have them as well as not, for the sets 
cost very little, and after we get them 
established we can keep sets for new 
plantings or we can leave the old bed for 
years. Many prefer to plant sets in the 
winter or very early spring and use the 
small onions, while others cover the old 
beds to the depth of six inches with loose 
soil or rotted manure and let the old plants 
come up thru this, making long white 
bulbs very crisp and , 

Horseradish is often used as a part of 
the hardy garden but it should be grown 
by being set every spring and cultivated 
as any annual garden crop. The plant is 
hardy all right but the old stalks get 
woody, and only the smaller roots are 
good to use, while if we plant a six-inch 
root as large as a lead pencil in the spring 
it will produce a fine smooth root four to 
six inches long and an inch or more in 
diameter, all of fine quality. I have seen 


roots grown on rich sandy bottom soil | 
that were two inches in diameter well 


below the enlarged crown. The small 
roots or “sets” can be saved each year for 
planting in the spring.—L. C. Kans. 
































Acoat of ‘paint 
prevents decay 


It costs money to repair farm buildings. 
Materials are high and the bills generally 
come at the wrong time. 

Decay makes repairs necessary. You 
can prevent this decay however, by paint- 
ing your buildings with Acme Quality 
Barn Red Paint. Barn Red Paint saves 
the surface and all beneath it. 

You cannot afford to let decay begin 
its destructive work. Look about your 
farm buildings now for surfaces that are 


unprotected. Save those surfaces with 
Acme Quality Barn Red Paint, 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


For your intimate knowledge of just 
what should be used for each surface, 
get our two booklets “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and “Home Decorat- 
ing.” Ask your dealer or write us. 








ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DaLias Sr. Louis PortLaNnD 
MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PitrspurcH 
NASHVILLE LINcoLn Sart Lake Crry 
TorEKA Fort WorTH San FRANCISCO 
ANGELES 
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This photograph shows four types of clover which were 
seeded with spring wheat. The wheat was cut off and the 
clover allowed to grow until September when it was cut. 
At the extreme right is ordinary red clover, next is yellow 
biennial sweet clover, next white biennial sweet clover and 
atthe leit is the white annual sweet clover whose seed 
we offer you. This shows how rapidly this legume grows. 


Try the Seed of the New 
Annual White Sweet Clover! 


Farmers everywhere are tremendously in- 
terested in the new annual white sweet clover 
discovered in 1916 by Prof. Hughes, chief of 
the farm crops section at Iowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Ia. This wonderful new legume 
brings you the means of compressing the usual 
three year rotation of corn, wheat and clover 
intotwo years! You can sow it with any small 
grain such as wheat, oats, baricy or rye and get 
a hay or clover seed crop after the small grain 
has been harvested. You can sow this clover 
at last cultivation of a row and get » 
growth for plowing under that will add a great 
quantity of plant food to the soil. 

Now for $1 you can try out this seed on 
your own farm under your own conditions and 
see whatit willdo. For $1 you can learn the 
facts about this new and quicker crop rotation 
that will make yourland earn more. 

We have a quantity of this seed and willsell 
you a trial package of 14,000 seeds—enough to 
testit thoroughly for $1. The packageis sealed 
guaranteed pure annual sweet clover seed, of 
high germination test. It should produce half 
a lof seed for you if you give the crop 
proper attention. 

Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement. At- 
tach your name gnd address. The package of 
seed and a booklet explaining the whole prop- 
osition willbe sent you by return mail. 

We are growers of selected Evergreen Sweet 

Corn Seed and’Perfection Alaska and Perfection 
Garden Wrinkled Peas. They are high quality 


with an exceptionally high germination test. 


THE DE GRAFF FOOD CO. 
Dept. 301. 


De Graff, Ohio 





‘” AINSWORTH 


HIGH YIELDING CORN 


Every bushel of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
is guaranteed a germination test of 95 to 
100 per cent. Our seed is propagated on our 
thousand-acre farm; is hand picked, racked and 
dried in the est and most modern drying plants 
in the world. rib corn is not astiafactory this year. 
Catalog tells why. Plant new stock this year 
increase your yield. We have thousands of satisfied 
customers, many of whom have increased their 
yield as much as 15 bushels per acre. Write for our 
beautifully illustrated seed corn catalog. Select 
your seed now and have it shipped later. Hundreds 
are disappointed every year who order too late. 
Write today. 
“The Seed House on the Farm” 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box M-6, Mason City, lll. 

















Get Genuine LYMAN’S GRIMM 
—99% pure by test. Will not 


Winterkill. Produces large yieids 
of high feeding value every year 
without replanting. 40% less 


seed is required for a stand, 
Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 


Who Introduced 319 WATER ST. 
Grimm Alfaifg EXCELSIOR, MINN. 


A.B.LYMA 


Patronize Successful Farming advertisers 
they will save you money. We guarantee our 
advertisements. Try them and be convinced 
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GROWING GOOD RHUBARB 


Rhubarb is of special value because it 
takes the place of fruit to a degree, and 
is very healthful. It grows readily and 
produces heavily, and when once planted 
it will keep on producing for many years, 
only needing a heavy mulch of manure 
each year. You can hardly get the soil 
too rich. 

In one garden I saw four or five plants 
that produced all the rhubarb a large 
family could use. Single stalks with the 
leaves removed weighed about a third of 
a pound. Half barrels with heads out 
were placed around each plant and filled 
with manure. In dry weather water was 
supplied. I have never seen finer growth 
than this made, and by banking around 
the barrels with heating stable manure in 
the early spring the growth was hastened. 
The half barrels were high enough to make 
the stems grow long and they were 
blanched tender by the lack of light. 

I have known of sugar barrels being 
used to force rhubarb by removing the 
heads and setting over a clump and then 
filling in around the barrels with heating 
manure.—L. C. 


INSURING A POTATO CROP 

We grow our best crops of potatoes by 
turning under a good clover sod and then 
applying from four hundred to six hun- 
dred ds of commercial fertilizer or 
acid shethbate per acre. In addition, be- 
fore the ground 1s plowed we apply plenty 
of stable manure so that a heavy coating 
may be turned under. Last year our acre 
of potatoes yielded one hundred sixty- 
eight bushels of sorted, marketable po- 
tatoes, while we still had enough for seed 
and some small potatoes for home use. 

Potatoes are a heavy yielding crop and 
require an abundance of available _— 
food to produce the best yields. Clover 
adds considerable nitrogen to the soil and 
in addition keeps a friable soil ready for 
potatoes. The fertilizer of acid phosphate 
is generally applied before the seed is sown 
and well worked into the soil. We do not 
use lime with potatoes because this in- 
duces scab, It is well, however, to apply 
lime several years ahead of time if potatoes 
are to be grown on an extensive scale. 

So far we have planted our potatoes as 
early as possible—about the 15th of April 
—but some growers fancy late planting, 
which is proving quite satisfactory. Wit 
late planting, the potatoes are planted 
about the last week in June. They come 
up quickly, make a rapid growth and 
generally mature during the moist months 
of the fall—late September or early Oc- 
tober. They are able in this way to escape 
some attacks of blight and mature their 
crops during moist weather. However, 
we have not yet adopted this plan and 
even if we did the conditions of cultiva- 
tion and spraying would not be much dif- 
ferent. 

We spray our potatoes when they are 
about ten inches high, using bordeaux 


mixture, to which arsenate of lead has 
' 


been added at the rate of a pound and a 


| half of powder to fifty gallons of spray. 


For our one-acre patch, we apply this 
with a small pressure sprayer, which is 
slung over the shoulder. While it takes 


| considerable work this way it is quite 


| satisfactory and pays well. 








By applying 
the spray about every two weeks here is 
little danger of blight attacking the po- 
tatoes, and the arsenate of lead will take 
care of all potato beetles. This mechanical 
procedure eliminates practically all dan- 
gers comingfrom disease and insects. When 
potatoes are treated this way there is 
practically no danger of late blight getting 
into potatoes at digging time, so that they 
can be picked up and hauled to storage or 
disposed of. 
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Saw Your Trees 
into good valuable lumber with an 
American Saw Mill—the nationall 
known, standard-quality portable mill. 


Save money on lumber you need for building 
purposes and then make mo sawing for 
your neighbors. Thousands ‘a kamen are 
making and saving money with American 
Mills. — you need is ar ah mee or farm 
engine for power, your team a repare time. 
No special skill . Find out now 
how you can make farm-lumbering a profitable 


oak Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 




















Seed Book 


Backyard Beekeeping 


You like honey—eve: does—kids and 
wn-ups. Keep one hive or more in your 
k yard, garden or orchard, We'll tell 
you how 


The Root Way Pays 


Our 60 years of beekeepin - 
perience at your service. ttle 
expense tostart. Bees findtheir ° 
own food. Easily cared for with 
leasure and profit. Write for 
andsome free booklet. “ 8 
for Pleasure and Profit,” Tellus youroccu- 
pajten and if you keep bees now. This will 
elp us send you information you want, 
Write us today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
132 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
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On every Conard Star Rose. a! 
fue sige retains the same of the rose on dur: 
autifully illus. catalog of 200 kinds free. Send for it 
yyy * ROSES R. Pyle, Pres. 
Jones ’ 
4 West Grove, Pa. A. Wintzer, V. P. 
Rose Specialists--Backed by over 50 years’ Experiencen. 


The Earliest Tomato =iesdor aire 


is mn Baer. Way 
ahead of all others 
in earliness. 
To introduce o'r hardy Northera Grown Seeds, 
will seni the following 10 pkts. for 10c: John Baer 
Tomato, 1200 to 1 Beans, Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Radish and Superb Asters. 
Due Bill for 10c with every order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Big catalog of Seed Bargains free Send today. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Station S, RANDOLPH, WIS. 




















On our farm we do not really make a 
business of growing potatoes commer- 
cially, but this little acre yields so well to a 
trade that we built up, that we keep it up 
year after year. City people like to know 
where they can get good potatoes and we 
dispose of our entire acre yield still to 
people who come along the road and buy 
from five to ten bushels at a time. In this 
way we do not need to store them nor haul 
them to market and yet get a good price 
for a good product.—C. M. B., Ohio. 


FARMING MUST BE PROFITABLE 

(Continued from page 9) 
but by organization and cooperation farm- 
ers can follow their products beyond the 
local elevator or shipping point without 
changing the present practice of the in- 
dividual farmer. The best methods for 
accomplishing this end are being worked 
out by the committecs to which I have 
referred. Comparatively few farmers are 
good salesmen, for salesmanship is not 
their line of business. It must be so ar- 
ranged however, that farmers will have the 
benefit of the best salesmanship in dispos- 
ing of their products. 

I have stated that the problem of obtain- 
ing more satisfactory marketing conditions 
and better prices for their productajis a 
problem in which farmers themselves must 
take the lead. While this is true, it is also 
true that those en in other lines of 
business are vitally interested in the 
problem and they realize that fact more 
thoroly at present than they have ever 
realized it before. The dependence of the 
country upon agriculture during the war 
and the extent to which the present slump 
in prices of farm products has paralyzed 
all lines of industry has served to em- 
phasize the vital necessity of keeping agri- 
culture in a healthy and prosperous condi 
tion more forcibly than it has ever been 
before. With the exception of the com- 
paratively few who derive profit from the 
sharp and wide price fluctuations which are 
so ruinous to farmers and make the busi- 
ness of farming so uncertain and hazard- 
ous, those engaged in other industries are 
sincerely anxious to see agriculture placed 
upon a sound and profitable basis. They 
realize that the prosperity of ali business, 
whether it be commercial, manufacturing, 
transportation, banking, or what not, is 
directly dependent upon the prosperity of 
agriculture. 

If farmers are to obtain cost of produc- 
tion and a fair profit, they must know what 
it costs them to produce crops. If you were 
buying a suit of clothes and the merchant 
told you he would sell it for the cost of 
making it plus a certain percentage of 
profit, you would not want him to guess 
the cost of making it. If he did guess he 
would not know whether he made less 
than a fair profit or more than a fair 
profit on the transaction. Only by know- 
ing definitely the cost of producing their 
products can farmers determine whether 
they are obtaining a fair profit. Thru the 
Farm Bureau a considerable number of 
farmers have begun keeping cost accounts. 
This practice should become general. The 
United States department of agriculture 
is equipped to render valuable assistance, 
and with the cooperation of the Farm 
Bureau and other organizations, it can 
determine accurately the average cost of 
producing the several farm products and 
also the cost of producing the bulk of the 
various products. 

With this definite information farmers 
can not only proceed in their effort toob- 
tain “cost of production and a fair profit,” 
which they must have in order to continue 
n business, but they will know whether 
or not they are making progress toward 
their rights. It is a big problem but it 
must be solved and every farmer should be 
interested in the work of their representa- 
tives who are attempting to solve it. 


Your 8. F. index for last year is ready 
lor you. A postcard request will get it. 
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In thé newer Northwest States lies the real country 
of opportunity—the Nation’s ZONE OF PLENTY 
STATES — Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon abound in real opportunities 
for the small farmer or the large operator. This isa 
rapidly growing country. You may be sure of fair 
returns on your labor and investment. Renters of high 
priced land in the older settled states will find here 
an opportunity to secure a home. 





Minnesota 


Farming in Minnesota means 
good crops and low priced lands. 
The cut-over lands in Central and 
Northeastern Minnesota offer great 
opportunities in diversified farming, 
grain growing, potatoes and dairy- 
ing. Clover and cows will support 
the family while the land is being 
cleared. The prairie section of the 
Red River Valley of western Minne- 
sota contains vast areas of rich, 
black soil where all kinds of grain, 
corn, alfalfa, clover and live stock 
are produced successfully. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota has the largest body 
of rich, black, low-priced lands in the 
country. Smooth fields, easily 
farmed, well adapted to working 
tractors. Stock growing has opened 
a new era in North Dakota. Wheat, 
small grains, alfalfa, red and sweet 
clover all are money-making crops. 


Montana 


Montana has millions of acres of 
gtain growing lands at low prices 
on favorable terms. This state has 
exceptional stock raising advantages 
combined with grain farming. Irri- 
gated valleys insure big production. 
Dairying, diversified farming and 
fruit growing on cut-over Western 
Montana land. A substantial start 
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Washington 


Washington and Northern Idaho 
offer a wide range of farming activi- 
ties, Good crops of grain, forage, 
vegetables on low priced land. Also 
adapted to dairying and mixed 
farming. Building material and fuel 
cheap. Waterabundant. Climate de- 
lightful. Commercial fruit production 
highly developed under irrigation. 


Oregon 
Oregon offers vast farming possi- 
bilities combined with attractive cli- 
mate. Low priced irrigated land east 
of mountains. Diversified farms, west 
of mountains, produce fruits, berries, 
mixed crops and dairy products. 


Investigate Zone of Plenty 
States Without Delay 


Good farm lands in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, and other 
Middle Western States have ad- 
vanced so high in price that today it 
is practically impossible for a man 
of small means to get started or the 
small farmer to insure a home and 
good income to his family. 

To help you to a new home in the 
land of proved opportunity, the Great 
Northern Railway maintains an 
Agricultural Department. Complete 
information furnished FREE. All 
you need to do is to ask and details 
of the Zone of Plenty States will be 
promptly forwarded without charge. 


can be made here on small capital. Send for state bulletins. o 
> 
Low round-trip bome-seekers’ tickets on sale first * 
and third Tuesday of each montb, April to October. o* 

E. C. LEEDY Geni kes 
General Agricultural Development Agent e Agent 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. Dept. 223, St. Paul, Mian. 
@°1I am interested in land io 
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The editor of the club page would like 
to hear from you giving the list of live- 
stock or other property you own and its 
value. If you have a share in any of the 

et s 

crops or stock please report that; if a boy, 
you may own a bicycle, gun or other equip- 
ment; if a girl you may own some furni- 
ture, sewing machine, camera, etc. Write 
us a good letter about the property you 
own and your work, also send a picture. 
If you do not own anything, write us any- 
way and possibly we can help you become 
owners. 


WHAT GAMES DO YOU PLAY? 

Every boy and girl should learn how to 
play as well as work. “All work makes 
Jack a dull boy.” To grow into a strong 
man or woman or be fit for your work you 
should play games, go camping, take long 
hikes and enjoy the outdoors. The camera 
will take you out on many pleasure trips. 
And you can soon organize a baseball club 
in your district. The elub editor would 
like to know what games you play and if 
there is any information you want about 
the various games and sports, the informa- 
tion will be sent to you on request. Every 
boy should learn manly sports. And 
there are lots of things a girl can do out- 
doors which will bring health and pleasure. 
Write for information about games and 
outdoor sports. 


BIRD HOUSES AND KITES 

Successful Farming has published a 
thirty-two page booklet illustrating and 
telling how to build bird houses and kites. 
This book is only ten cents or will be sent 
free with one year’s subscription to the 
Farm Boys and Girls Leader. Mail this 
notice with your order. Be sure and build 
at least one bird house and make friends 
with the feathered tribe. Birds are your 
best friends and you will enjoy studying 
the varieties of birds and their habits. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 

“T have been reading the boys’ and girls’ 
club page and am interested. I will soon 
be eighteen years old. I would like to know 
what I must do in order to become a 
member of the club. What is the member- 
ship fee? 

| will want to borrow money from the 
club. Please write giving me the desired 
information.—Florence Shumaker, Ohio.” 

In answer to the above inquiry which is 
similar to others received every day, it 
costs nothing to join Successful Farmmg’s 
loan club or the federal boys’ and girls’ 
club organized in every state. 

Just send in for our loan contract and 
letter of explanation and same will be 
sent out promptly. The first thing to do 
is to see your county agent, club leader or 
home demonstration agent and arrrange 
to join one of the livestock, agricultural, 
or home economics clubs in your district 
or county. If you have no club leader or 
county agent, write to your state club 
leader at your agricultural college and he 
will advise you about the club work and 
how to enroll. 

On receipt of our plan of loans you will 
have no trouble to get your merchants 
and others to recommend you and assist 
you in getting started. Fill out the coupon 
velow and send in. 

Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
I want to join your loan club so that I may purchase 


Please send me application blank and details, 
also enrollment badge free. 
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Herman Schaar, of Ohio, with Giant Buster and 
another member of the same family of big type 


Poland Chinas. 


I LOVE TO TAKE CARE OF MY PIG 

I am very sorry that I did not get to 
write to you sooner. I purchased my pig 
with your loan and I gave $20 for her, 
when she was 3 months old and she 
weighed 50 pounds. When she was 4 
months old she weighed 75 pounds. When 
5 months old she weighed 108 pounds, and 
now she weighs 137 pounds. 

She is registered and I call her Queen 
Victoria. give her water twice a = 
and she has good ure and feed. 
love to take care of my pig and I thank 
Mr. Meredith for the loan. I am sending 
you.a picture of my Pig and m _ RB 
is not a very good one, but I wil uy and 
send a better one next time.—Eunice 
Smathers, Weld county, Colorado. 


WE ARE GETTING QUITE 
INTIMATE 
I am writing to let you know that my 
gilt is getting along fine, and I have 
every prospect of a fine large litter. I 
have just commenced to really appreciate 
the loan. You don’t know how much I 
enjoy feeding and caring for her. We are 
getting quite intimate. She will come to 
the fence when I pass, and if I don’t 
scratch or pet her, she will walk awa 
disappointed.—Hollace and Byard Ad- 
kins, Stearns county, Minn. 


SUCCESS WITH RABBITS 

“Not having room for larger livestock 
I wished to help the world’s meat supply 
by at least furnishing meat for our own 
table. Any surplus could be sold to the 
butcher when wiid rabbits were gone, 
not that ‘cotton tails’ are one half as 
good in fievor, but the public is not yet 
‘wise’ to tame rabbit meat. 

“T bought a trio of utility Belgian 
Hares, a buck and two does, the latter 
six months of age, a month too young to 
breed. After the hot weather was past 
one doe kindled with a litter of eight 
young, one of which died, and I lost 
another a few months later. In six weeks 
the other doe kindled with only three 





young, but they of course w twice as 


fast as the first bunch. In Jan 


sold three of the first litter. At that tume 
their dam kindled her second litter, of 
six young. Last month I sold a pair from 


the first litters and this week I 
of two from the last kindling. 


“As they were placed locally at a young 
age, I saved expense both on express and 
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in feed bills. All told I received $10 from 
the sale of these youngsters. Besides, each 
dam is due again in a few days and the 
sire is just at his prime.”—Ralph M. 
Chapin, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


GRATEFUL FOR LOAN 

A few days ago I received a letter from 
you asking me to tell you all about my 
chickens. 

A year ago I purchased seven pullets 
and one rooster. I went seventeen miles 
after them and they layed two months 
after I received them. I set them in 
March and when my little chicks hatched 
I fed them on meal and dry oats until the 
were about two months old. Then 
started to feed them some grain and when 
they were three months old they weighed 
three pounds apiece and I sold twenty 
chickens for $17.40. I received 29 cents a 
pound for them. Some of my chickens 
weigh about 414 pounds now. i 

I think Mr. Meredith is a fine man to 
lend boys and girls money. Enclosed find 
picture of myself and chickens and thank- 
ing yn are for the loan, I extend you 
my wishes for your success in your 
-_— office.—Gladys Smith, Custer county, 
a. 


YOUR PLAN COULD BE NO BETTER 

I am enclosing check for $25.50 to pay 
my note and interest for the loan I se- 
cured. I purchased two ewes with the 
money last November and payed $12 each 
for them. This year I raised two fine 
lambs, the two weighed 218 pounds and 
the lambs and wool brought me a little 
more than $26, enough to pay the loan 
and $1.37 besides, and now I have the 
ewes clear. ’ 

I think your plan of loaning money to 
boys and girls could be no better and I 
wish to thank you many times. ; 

I am enclosing my picture, together with 
my sheep. I like your club paper fine and 
I love Mr. Meredith for giving me the 
loan. I will close, thanking you again for 
the loan which has brought me so much 
pleasure.—Paul Lane, Upshur co., W. Va. 


MINNESOTA GIRL WANTS TO JOIN 
S. F. LOAN CLUB 

Here comes another farmer girl who 
would like to join your club. I am fourteen 

ears old and have always lived on the 
tang We live on a farm of three hundred 
and twenty acres. Our farm is seventeen 
miles from town. I do not own anything 
like all boys and girls should, so I am 
going to jom your club so that I will have 
a fairer chance to do so. I think it is just 
fine of your people to loan boys and girls 
money so they ‘may have something of 
their own on the farm.—Mary Ringering, 
Crow Wing county, Minn. 


WHEN A-GOING, KEEP A-GOING 
If you’ve made a winning hit 
Don’t sit down and boast of it, 
Thinking you’re supremely fic; 
Just control your tongue a bit. 


Maybe some one else will try 

For the goal to qualify; 

Leave your record stranded, dry— 
While on couch of ease you lie. 


Up and ready for the fray; 
eep ing—that’s the way. 
Don’t be satisfied to say 
There’s but one Achievement Day. — 
—D.L.T.Cummings, Maine 


“Storekeeper—“That stick of candy in 


the window is a quarter.” ta 
Tommy—“How long can I lick it for 


penny?” 
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Kodak on the Farm 


On the farm Kodak serves a’ double purpose. Like 
the auto it is ready for business or for pleasure. 

It is always ready for pictures in and about the home. 
The children, the family pets, the grange picnic, the 
thousand and one familiar scenes around the farm—all 
these contribute delightfully to the family Kodak album. 

And there’s a worth-while business use for the 
Kodak on every farm. It keeps a record of crop and 
orchard growths, the progress of building, the condi- 
tion of the “line fence.” It sells live stock. 


And picture taking by the Kodak method is simpler and less 
expensive than you think. A catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies 
free by mail or at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR “JUNIOR FARMERS 


The Gould Boys’ Home 


HINGS very rarely “just happen.” 
Some people believe they do and the 
same folks believe maybe, that the 
(Goddess Luck ean be inveigled onto their 
side by the judicious use of a rabbit’s 
foot or a horseshoe or some other equally 
significant bit of hoodoo paraphernalia. 

But I doubt if Harry Gould ever owned 
1 rabbit’s foot. His philosophy, tho he 
probably would not dignify it by that | 
aeog as been that any achievement 
worthwhile comes from thinking and 
planning—and hard work. There 
1 great deal 
in the appear- 
ance of the 
Gould farm 
home, there in 
Fulton coun- 
ty, ¢ hio, to dis- 
ting uish it 
from the other 
attractive 
homes one 
will find dot- 
ting the coun- 
tryside in any 
prosperous 
farming ~ com- 
munity today. 
There’s the 
reat frame 
farmhouse, 
the open dooryard with the graveled drive- 
way circling round it and a big barn 
stretching across at the rear. Within the 
barn is a convenient arrangement of 
horse stalls, cow stables and feeding floor 
with that splendid feature, characteristic 
of Fulton county farms, the covered 
barnyard built on behind it. 

Things are arranged around the Gould 
place with evident thought for the comfort 
ind convenience of the folks who live 
there and with the idea of saving steps 
ind as much hard work as_ possible. 
One of the 
labor-saving 
features 
found there is 
the milking 
machine, for 
this is in a 
rich dairy 
country and 
thirty or more 
splendid Hol- 
stem cows are 
milked in the 
Gould stables. 
Harry Gould 
has an entirely 
pardonable 
pride in the 
fine registered 
herd he has built up there at his farm and 
this pride is shared by his two sons, 
Ralph and Walter, aged twelve and four- 
teen years respectively who look after the 
milking and are mighty competent and 
enthusiastic herdsmen. 

This interest of the boys is heightened, 
of course, because each is the sole owner 
of one of the cows. The boys were given 














The boys think milking time is the best part of the day. 





their Fe of a little bunch of choice calves 
and Walter’s colors were placed on Vir- 
ginia Ackeroid, No. 369828, who later as 
a two-year-old, seven months after calving 
made a seven-day record of 14.122 pounds 
of butter and 353.4 pounds of milk. 
»h’s choice is entered as Cathaleen 
Godfrey, No. 369828. Her record, as a 
junior three-year-old was 25.015 pounds 
of butter in seven days and 539.2 pounds 
of milk. 

Harry Gould was not trusting to luck 


isn’t | to secure the interest of the boys in farm 


life. “I want 
my boys to 
like the farm 
and to be- 
come farm- 
oe when 
they grow 
up,’ * he said. 
‘They get 
the increase 
from __ their 
cows and if 
everything 
goes well, 
they'll have 
nice little 
herds of their 


own one of 


Ralph and Walter own purebred cows of their own. these days. 


I know they 
will have a stronger interest in the farm 
and the work here if they have something 
of their own to work for and I’ve made 
this plan to give them that ‘something.’ 4 

“Everybody knows,” he went on, “‘that 
too many young folks are leaving the farm 
nowadays and crowding into the cities. 
The labor situation in this section is just 
as bad as it is over the rest of the country. 
I’m wondering who is going to do the 
farming fifteen or twenty years from now 
if we keep losing our young folks at the 
present rate. There will certainly be a 
change,” he 
concluded, 
“and these 
folks will 
turn about 
and come 
back to the 
country. 
When they 
do, the folks 
who are al- 
ready trained 
and = estab- 
lished in the 
farming busi- 
ness will have 
a big advan- 
tage and 
want my 
boys to be among those folks.” There 
are several things about the Gould home 
that combine to give it a pulling power of 
the sort that ought to counteract suc- 
cessfully any alluring influence from the 
outside. The home interior is cheery and 
attractive. Mrs. Gould and her daughter 
have a lot to do with that. The home is 
brightly lighted with (Con, on page 95.) 
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MEREDITH FARM 


Jersey Bulls 


FOR SALE 


We are now offering for sale, under unusually 
attractive terms, ten young bulls of ex 
merit as individuals, and productive breeding that 
is simply unexcelled. They are all out of Register 
of Merit cows or daughters of Register of Merit 
lams. Eminent's Beas, fotrmer world’s champion 
cow, and Jacova Irene, also a world’s champion, 
appear in every close-upped igree. 


To move them quickly, we offer them to readers 
of Successful Farming under the following terms: 


Twenty-five (25) percent discount from our 
regular list price if ordered by or before April Ist. 


An additional five percent if cash accompanies 
order, or we will take your note for all amounts 
over one hundred dollars, calling for payment of 
the balance of purchase price in three equal in- 
stallments, due in four, eight and twelve months, 
if you give us satisfactory references. 


The offer will positively be withdrawn at che 
time stated, and orders will be filled just as they 


are received. 


Each animal will be registered, transferred, 
crated and delivered to the Express Company 


without additional charge. 


We urge you to act quickly. The bulls will soon be 


gone and the offer withdrawn. 


, JUST LOOK.AT THIS LIST! 
(For reference only—Not for sale). 
BULL—The King of Cloverland, 115137; solid 

color. Sire, Jacoba’s Emanon; Dam, Eminent’'s 
Bess, who is entered in the Register of Merit with 
18,762 lbs. milk and 1132 Ibs. 12 oz. of butter in 
one year. His close-up ancestry shows two 
cows with official records of over 18,000 Ibs. 
of milk and 1100 Ibs. of butter. 


BS . reference only—Not for sale). 
~~~ of Cloverland, 153900; solid 


aan Ss The K 


Dam, My 


osebud’s ide 
Register of Merit with 15,414 


of Cloverlands, (above): 
whe is entered in the 


Ibs. of milk and 


971 Ibs" 10 oz. of butter in one year. Olsima is 
the pod | Jersey bull whose close-up Ancestry 

three cows with authenticated tests 
~*~ 17.150 she. milk and 1075 Ibs. of 


butter in one year 


BULL NO. 1. —Solid color, dark fawn, black 


ints. Age—20 months. Sire 


Ogima of Clover- 


and, (above); Dam, Meta of Those: who has 


an omcial record of 585 Ibs. 


15 os. of butter as a 


ose year old. His granddam, Meta Hugo Pogis., 
oficial record ¢ Fs Ibs. 3°, er 
Less Less 5 


an 
PRICE— o—. ot 
for cash, $356 


» $375.00 


BULL NO. 2.— Solid ‘color, golden fawn. Age— 
20 months. Sire, The King of Cloverland, (above) : 


Dam, Pearlette of 


record of 856. 4 Ibs. butter. 
Less 25% 


PRICE— $500.00; 
for cash, $356.25. 


Roycroft, with an official 


4 ‘old medal cow. 
75.00; Less 5° 


BULL NO. 3—Solid color, dark fawn, black 
»oints. Age—19 months. Sire, The King of Clover- 
and, (above); Dam, Owlette of Roycroft, who 
has an official record ‘of 661.3 Ibs. of butter. A 
show oes ~ a > er. Price—$475.00: Less 


25%, 


33 dad for cash, $338.00. 


BULL NO. 4 Solid color, silver fawn. Age— 
The Kin 


15 months. Sire, 


ng of Cloverland, 


(above); Dam. Coterna of Roycroft, now on test 
and will make 600 Ibs. of butter with second calf. 
Her o. & oma Fern, & show cow has an official 


record of 498 Ibs. 8 oz. of butter 
PRICE $300. 74 Less 25% 


for cash, $213 


ter a8 a two year old. 
, $225.00; Less 5% 


BULL NO. 5—Solid color, dark fawn. black 
a. Age—13 months. Sire, gms of Clover- 


(above); Dam. 


St. 


ellenes, now on 


official test and will make 700 Ibs. of butter Stro 
Lambert breeding. PRICE—$400. 00.00—Less 


25% , $300.00, Less 5% for cash, $285.00 


BULL NO. 6.—Solid color 
— Age—13 months. 
if 





ior, dark fawn, black 
Sire, The King of 


‘lover! , (above); Dam. Mytiida’s Fern Lady 
record 


—omcial of 641 1 
ear old. PRICE—$400.00— 
{ces 5% or cash, $285.00. 


Ibs. 16 oz. butter as a four 
Less 2 


25%, $300.00; 


BULL NO. 7—Solid “ olor, golden oo, black 
Sire, Og 


ints. Age—15 months. 
Rand (above); Dam, 


Clover- 


is of Royeroft; will be 


on test with oe next calf. Her dam, 


os. of Kota as a two 
—Less 25% , $300.00; 


PULL » NO. 8. —Solld co col 


5% tor cash, $285.00. 
or, prides fawn, black 


ints. 14 months. Sire, The King of 
we a ere Dam, Rose of Roycroft, now 
on official tes ing Over 50 Ibs. of fat 


month. Granddam 


of Roycroft 


ud 
Omhelal record of 788 Ibs. 10 os. butter: Great 
M osebud’s Prid 


granddam, 
of 971 Ibs. 10 Os. butter. 


ie has official record 
PR si 


Less 25% , $337.50; Less 5% or cash, $320.60. 
Order by number and order at once. “This 


Offering will not last. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HIS contest is open to every oat grower in the States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


To encourage and stimulate the growing of better oats from which to make 
Purity Rolled Oats, the Purity Oats Company offers, without expense or obligation 
on the part of the contestant, the following prizes to be paid in cash on or before 
November Ist, 1921. 


For the Best five pound average sample of threshing machine run White Oats 
entered, taken from a field of twenty acres or more, produced during the crop year 
of 1921, and grown in the States above mentioned, A First Prize of $500.00. A 
Second Prize of $300.00. A Third Prize of $200.00.. A Fourth Prize of 100.00, and 
the Next Ten Prizes $50.00 Each. And for the Best sample taken from a field of 
less than twenty acres, A First Prize of $150.00. A Second Prize of $50.00. A third 
Prize of $40.00. A Fourth Prize of $35.00. A Fifth Prize of $25.00, and the Next 
Ten Prizes $10.00 Each. 


Agricultural College Rules For Grading of Oats Will Govern. The judges will 
take into consideration Color, Uniformity in Size, Weight Per Bushel, Maturity and 
Freedom From Seeds, Other Grains and Damaged Berries. Three of the Agricultural 
Colleges from the above States will each furnish one competent disinterested man to 
act as Judges. Samples must be in by October Ist, 1921. 


A Package of Purity Rolled Oats Free 


to every contestant. We want every oat grower to be convinced of the Superior 
Quality of Purity Rolled Oats. Many families are now buying Purity Rolled Oats 
by the case. Every package bears our guarantee that your money will be refunded 
if you are not convinced of its superior quality and merit. 


Get your name to us immediately—Fill in the attached coupon—Cut out and mail today 
PURITY OATS COMPANY, KEOKUK, IOWA 








PURITY OATS CO., Keokuk, lowa, “‘Desk B”’’ 
Please enter me as a contestant in your Prize Oats Grow- 
ing Contest. 
Ee Tie 
Upon receipt of 
your entry we will 
urnish you with 
coupon that will en- 
title you to receive 
one package of 
Purity Rolled Oats 
absolutel a4 free I intend planting _._$______Acres 
from your grocer. E cainqenttldiaandndeghangendna 
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PLUS AND MINUS IN FEEDING 


What Some Illinois Cattle Feeders and Government Figures Say 


By C. E. GAPEN 


F cattle feeders had not been feeding corn when it wasselling 
on the market for two dollars a bushel it would not have 
been selling for two dollars,’ was the somewhat paradoxical 

statement made by an Illinois feeder who farms in one of the 
localities where the government has been making feeding in- 
vestigations for the past two years. Altho it seems blurry to 
some people it is not to those who know what a factor the 
pct cae steer is in finding an outlet fer the principal crop of 
the middle west. 

This philosophical acceptance of what some men are inclined 
to look upon as unmitigated adversity shows that there are 
many ways of figuring a profit as well as for skinning a rabbit 
or cooking a goose. Other patient producers do not believe in 
letting one or two bad years divert them from the course they 
have laid out, for they say that it is the year-to-year sticker who 
makes good in the beef-making business. “The average man 
figures corn at too high a price,”’ says another. “He Fails to 
consider that there is much corn, possibly on his own farm 
that for some reason or another may not be worth the quot 
price; or that throwing his own ‘en the market, the weather 
willing and transportation permitting, would help to depress the 
value of the crop.” 

I quote these brief opinions from veteran beefmakers as a 
possible antidote for any feeling of depression that might follow 
the account of what the government investigators found 
out about the cost of producing beef in Illinois during the 
two winters past. 

This work already accomplished is a part of a five-year study 
of the basic factors of cost in the fattening of cattle under farm 
conditions, being 
conducted co- 
operatively by the 
University of 
Illinois and the 
Office -of Farm 
Management and 
Farm Economics 
and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry 
of the United 
States depart- 
ment of agricul- 
ture. All of the 





possible toship on one of the roads in the northeast corner of 
the county. Not everybody knew this, but some cattle buyers 
did. They bought up cattle in other parts of the county and in 
adjoining counties, drove them thru to these shipping points 
and cleaned up some money at the expense of feeders who were 
— to make a sacrifice to get out of a hole that looked rather 
deep. 

There was a great deal of variation in the weights of the feed- 
ers put into the lots, but few of them were under 600 and few 
of them over 1,000 pounds. Most of the droves both seasons 
averaged between 700 and 1,000 pounds. The average of all 
the feeders the first year was 785 pounds. The next year it was 
$25 for those on which the farmers’ figures were taken and 868 
for those on which exact accounts were kept. The first year 
the average feeding period was 182 days and the next year 
about a week shorter, in spite of the holding on account of the 
embargo. 

It was to be expected that there would be considerable varia- 
tion in the gains made per day by the steers in the different 
droves, but most of the cattle gained between one and two 
pounds a day. Nearly as many steers made from 1 to 1% 
pounds as made from 1% to 2 pounds. The average daily 
gain of all the steers the first winter was 1.72 pounds, the 
second it was a little less. 

With the exception of cottonseed meal and oilmeal, prac- 
tically all of the principal feeds used were homegrown. The 
bulk of the feed was corn, corn silage, clover hay and mixed hay. 
The prices of farm feeds, with the exception of silage, were 
based on market prices at the nearest shipping point, less the 
cost of hauling. 
Commercial 
feeds were 
charged at the 
actual prices 
paid plus the cost 
of hauling to the 
farm. The value 
of the silage was 
determined by 
taking the Decem 
ber price of n=" 
corn at the near 
est market, sub- 





feeders on whose 
farms the figures 
were obtained are 
in De Kalb 
county, about sixty miles west of Chicago. The men whose 
comments have been given or may be given in the course of 
this article are De Kalb county feeders and some of their 
droves were included in the investigation. 

rhis section is an important corn-growing country and the 
feeding of cattle is extensive every year, but this winter, the 
county agent says, from twenty-five to thirty percent fewer 
steers found their way into the feedlots. The general absence 
of profit the last two seasons has made men cautious, and even 
the lower price of corn has not counteracted this feeling. 

Just what were the conditions found in this feeding district? 
In the first place the cost of turning out corn-fed beef has been 
about the same for the past two winters. The great majority 
of the cattle sold arrived at the market costing the farmers from 
$12 to $17 a hundred pounds. The first winter all the figures 
were obtained by making a survey of the farms and taking the 
owners accounts and estimates. The second winter some of 
them were obtained in this manner,and some by inducing 
feeders to keep detailed accounts of the feeding venture. The 
first year the average cost of production of the seventy-two 
droves, containing 2,668 head, was $15.21 a hundred-weight. 
Che next year the cost for eighty-three droves (3,543 head) 
under the survey method was $15.42 a hundred; and for 
twenty-five droves, containing 1,069 cattle, on which detailed 
cost figures were kept it was $14.73. The cattle fed last winter 
were bought a little cheaper than those the previous year and 
in that way the feeders overcame a slightly higher feed cost 
than prevailed the previous season. 

It is always a difficult problem for the cattle finisher to fore- 
cast the market, but the close of the war with the graduaj with- 
drawal of the government as a meat buyer made it more fitful 
than usual. The strike at the Chicago yards beginning early 
last April resulted in an embargo against livestock shipments 
on many roads and forced a large number of feeders to keep their 
cattle in the lots from twenty to thirty days longer than other- 
wise would have been the case. Fifty-five percent of the cattle 
on which figures were obtained last winter went to market 
during the six weeks following the removal of the embargo 
when prices hit the low mark of the year. 

An interesting sidelight of these embargo losses was furnished 
by one De Kalb county feeder. He says that during a part of 
the period when stock was shut out of Chicago, it was still 


tracting what it 


The determining factor is the supply of feed on hand and how it can most profitably be turned into cash. would cost to 


husk and haul it 

to market, and 
adding the cost of cutting and siloing. The price of corn was 
not a good index of the feed prices. The winter of 1918-19 it was 
figured at $1.46 and the next winter at $1.43 a bushel, while 
other feeds, even silage, went in the other direction. Cottonseed 
meal jumped from $64.76 to $82.10; oilmeal from $64.17 to 
$93.08; clover hay from $19.31 to $23.15. 

Only one drove of steers made gains at the low cost of seven 
cents a pound. They were fed only forty-one days. The bulk 
of the feed was silage and cottonseed meal, with one and a 
half bushels of corn each to finish them off. 

The financial statement for one steer, the average of all the 
cattle, is worth looking over. There is one set of figures for the 
first winter and two for the second, one for each method of ob- 
taining the data. 














Season cattle were fed. ae 1918-19 1919-20 1919-20 
Method of gathering data ; Survey Survey Route 
Number of droves. ... oe ae 72 83 25 
Number of cattle... 2668 3543 1069 
Original cost of feeder animal $81.92 $78.75 $85.00 
Operating expenses— 
eer . 86.72 89 .54 88.18 
Man and horse labor... . : 8.60 8.22 5.57 
Buildings and equipment charge. . , 4.44 4.74 3.85 
Interest... ; ; 3.80 3.61 3.92 
Death risk . sow8 43 34 -43 
Veterinary .. . oawe .10 .08 .08 
Insurance : -04 .04 02 
cr ; . : 1.01 .83 .80 
Incidentals . By .64 .68 72 
Marketing... 2.31 2.10 2.52 
Total operating expense......... $108.09 $110.18 $106 .09 
Operating expenses plus original cost.... $190.01 $188 .93 $191 .09 
Manure and pork credit............... 23 .85 20.45 21.42 
nt Ns cu tnesd pace Uebetehss eases 166.16 168 .48 169 .67 


Sale price 158 .27 133.70 143 .57 


Rss Fs ctdascdevteddcgnrenen $7 .89 $34.78 $26.10 
There is an awful kick in that last line. At least the farmers 
who fed the cattle must have felt that way. However, not all 
of them received this punishment. A few of the cattle returned 
a profit of more than fifty dollars a head, but more of them lost 
money in excess of that figure. The first winter only forty per- 
cent of the cattle made a profit over feed at cash farm prices 
and the average loss for all on feed was $7.89 on 2668 head. 
During the second year the first group (Continued on page 76 
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The “U. S.”’ 


Bootee 


Why every farmer 
needs a pair 


“ U.S." Boots—Made in 
all sizes and styles—Hip, 
Half-hip, and Knee. s 
red, black, and white. 




















OU know how quickly leather 

} shoes get water-soaked and caked 

with mud around the farm. 

Here’s a handy rubber shoe that’s as 
watertight and easily cleaned as ‘a 
rubber boot. First designed for miners, 
who must have a waterproof shoe that 
will not tire their feet, the U. S. Bootee 
was made to withstand the roughest 
wear—absolutely watertight—and yet 
light and comfortable. 


It fits as smoothly over your sock as 
a leather shoe—you're sure of solid 
comfort all the time. And even in five 
or six inches of water, it keeps your 
feet absolutely dry. 


Ask your dealer to show you a pair 
of U. S. Bootees. Note their water- 
proof, smooth rubber surface—feel how 
pliable and comfortable they are—ex- 
amine for yourself their wonderful 
built-to-wear construction. 


Other types of “U. S.”” Footwear— 
built for rough service 


U. S. Boots have all the wear and 
comfort which the accumulated im- 
provements of 74 years have given them. 


U. S. Walrus combine the warmth 
and convenience of a cloth-top arctic 
with the protection of a rubber boot. 
They slip right on over your leather 
shoes, and you can wash them clean 
instantly while they ’re still on your feet. 


The U. S. line of footwear has a type 
for every need—arctics, rubbers, 
“overs.” Every one is backed by over 
a half a century of experience. The 
rubber comes from our own plantations 
—the whole process of manufacture is 
supervised by experts. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal—it 
means solid wear and long service for 
your money. 


United States Rubber Company 


: ) on all U.S’ Footwear 

















COVERED HOG WALLOW 


Hog comfort, as well as cleanliness, is 
the object sought thru the introduction 
of the concrete wallow into the hoglot. 
To this end it should be shaded from the 
direct rays of thesun. This is not always 
done, but the result is well worth the 
slight additional expense involved—ac- 
cording to the Indiana hog man whose 
equipment is shown in the illustration. 

“Hogs,” he states, “suffer more from 
the heat than most people imagine. Keep- 
ing them cool is one way of saving feed. 
When an athlete wishes to reduce his 
weight he enters upon a course of training 
that involves profuse perspiration. A hog 
that enjoys creature cx mforts will make 
a better accounting for its food thru the 
hot weather than is the case with one that 
lies out in the broiling sun. I never have 
built anything on my place which has 
returned me a larger profit for the expense 
involved than this wallow. On midsummer 
days the animals crowd into it until every 
available foot of space is occupied in the 
water. Twice a week I place disinfectants 
in the wallow. This keeps the body lice 
in check and my animals respond wonder- 


fully.” —O. C., Tl 
HELP AT BIRTH TIME 


The beginner in livestock husbandry 
often needs a word of warning relative to 
assisting a farm animal to bring forth its 
young. It is this, don’t render assistance 
unless it is necessary. Nature is best able 
to conduct the birth process to a success- 
ful conclusion. Give nature full sway. 
Ill advised interference often spells dis- 
aster. On the contrary assistance given 
with judgment and skill, when absolutely 
may save the lives of both « 
spring and dam. In such cases, however, 
the fetus often dies before it can be de- 
live me or soon succumbs after delivery; 
but the saving of the dam usually is the 
more important consideration. 

Nature prepares, or should prepare, an 
animal for the process of delivery. The 
pelvic ligaments relax so that the hind- 
parts droop and the animal may reel a bit 
when walking, or the parts may give forth 
n cracking sound. At the same time the 
udder swells, vaginal secretions increase, 
the fetus rises in the womb and soon 
enters the vagina. Wax appears upon the 
teats of the mare a few days before foaling 
and milk may form in the udder of the 
cow Milk streaming from the mare’s 
udder before the foal is expected usually 
indicates that the mouth of the womb 1s 
open and when that is the case the foal 
should at once be helped into the world. 
If that be not done it will be likely to 
come dead, or too weak to live, a week or 
more after milk was noticed. The sow 


necessary, 


makes her nest as a premonitory sign of | 


farrowing. The external genitals swell in 
all farm animals just before parturition 
and blood may siain the discharges. 
The pelvic ligaments and bones some- 
times are slow in relaxing. This is most 
common in the mare. Labor pains come 
on nevertheless and the head, neck and 
forelegs of the foal are readily pulled out 
by the too anxious attendant. But the 
broad hips lodge in the pelvis and the 
mare, thinking the foal has been delivered, 
is apt to dash about and kill the young 
animal. Many a fine foal has been lost 
in just that way. Left to nature the 
parts would have relaxed sufficiently to 
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Good Fences Boost Farm Profits 


Modern, profitable farming requires efficient fencing. Crops 
must be rotated, fields pastured, wasteful fence rows elimi- 
nated. Every field should be fenced hog-tight,—made avail- 


able for every purpose. 










and durable. 
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“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Electrically Welded Fencing 


enables you to farm every field scientifi- 
cally. It is easily erected, neat, effective 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Electrically Welded 
Fencing is manufactured by us from the 
ore to the finished product. It is electri- 
cally welded at every joint, thus elimin- 
* ating allsurplusweight. Aperfected fence 
of uniform high quality, and every rod 
. guaranteed. Made in heights and de- 
signs for every purpose. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write for Catalog No. 201. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
751 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Memphis Dallas 













Come to Florida 


where productive land costs little more than 
interest many farmers pey on mort 
Crops are marketed monthly, Along the 


Seaboard 


the souths newest great railway. 


vegetables, oranges and jpe- 
fruit net growers $500 to $2,000 
per acre. Cattle and hogs make 
cheap gains on abundance of 
rich home-grown a ae 
Pasture every month. 
sheltered barns needed. W rite 


J. M. Jones, General De 
velopment Agent, SEA- 
SBOARD AIR LINE, 
‘= Room 327, Royster Bid. 
Norfolk, Virginia, 





















Na AFreeBookOn 
3 Jacksonville 


Where there is no severe cold in 
winter, no extreme heat in sum- 
mer, Year-round agricultural and 
commercial activities make Jack- 
sonville 

Florida’s Largest And 

Livest City 

“Jacksonville Aziz” fully and 
fairly describes the city of your 
opportunity. Send today for free 
copy of this handsome book of in- 
formation. 

City Advertising Department 
Reem 10-H, City Hall, Jacksonville, Florida 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


which means cos an tas this A 1, - ele 
vator which every farmer can afford. 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
ctghenh, easiest running elevator made, 
0 short turns to cause friction. 
aft runs in 4 








Sn ara co bits driving sh 
60 BU. IN 400 metal } —— — 
9 MINUTES. | Ture ter locke with 
That means nitsaves. Write 
Wheat, Oats orf for blue 
Ear Corn. and catalog. 
owtes made mei Free. Co. . RIB 
mm. lever Bi eles yan 
on Strong- : 
est Guarantee Morton, iL = 
ever written. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Gent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent spar of A 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new ae a of 

nt without the use Pot oll. He named it Powdrpaint. 
= comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 

Ss . oe? wees 5 to make a paint weather proof, 

and durable for outside or nside 

ty wey is the cement principle applied to paint. 

t adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 

and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to A. . Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 North 
Street, Adams, Y., and a free trial package will be 
mail to you, ‘ahs color card and full information 
showi 1 3 ~ how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write today 











allow safe delivery, if time had been 
allowed by the attendant for that to hap- 
pen. Go slow in such cases. If birth be 
long delayed an examination should be 
made with the cleansed and oiled hand 
and arm to determine the exact state of 
affairs. If the condition is found to be 
abnormal it should, if possible, be cor- 
rected or “straightened out;” then the 
fetus may be delivered by giving a little 
judicious help. 

Success in delivering a fetus that is 
coming wrong will depend entirely upon 
(1) an absolutely correct determination of 
what is amiss in the presentation of head, 
neck and two forelegs; (2) a plan for the 
correction or adjustment of what is wrong, 
that a normal presentation may be brought 
about, and (3) the successful carrying 
into effect of the correct decision arrived 
at regarding the right method of relief. 
An old Scot once advised: “You can only 
get a cork out of a bottle by wan end or 
the ither.”” That is so regarding a fetus. 
It ean be delivered head and front feet 
foremost, or rump and hindfeet foremost; 
but not broadside on, or with legs or head 
turned back. It has to be got into normal 
position, front or rear, before delivery is 
possible. Many a fetus and its dam have 
been sacrificed by neglecting this rule. 

Lastly we have to advise that raw 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil, sweet oil or 
slippery elm bark tea be freely injected 
in all difficult cases of parturition; that 
hands and instruments must be clean and 
disinfected and that the animal should be 
handled as carefully and gently as pos- 
sible. Brute strength and force may some- 
times effect delivery, but often kill the 
dam and her young and always cause 
unnecessary suffering.—A. 8S. A. 


FATTENING HOGS NEED 
PROTEIN 

Protein is that part of the feed which 
builds up the bones, muscles, hair, tendons 
and hoofs of the hog and frequent state- 
ments that it pays to supply a protein to 
hogs that are being fattened on corn has 
many proofs to substantiate it. Common 
proteins used in hog feeding are butter- 
milk, skimmed milk, fish meal, tankage 
and ground soybeans. The addition of 
these proteins to the ration of the fatten- 
ing hog reduces the time necessary to grow 
and finish the hogs, it requires less feed 
to make the hogs gain a hundred pounds, 
it helps to maintain the health of the hogs 
thru giving them-a balanced ration, pro- 
duces a better finish and in so doing, makes 
the hog feeding more profitable. 

Purdue University experiment station 
furnishes added proof of the above state- 
ments. They worked with five lots of 
hogs with ten hogs in each lot. Each lot 
was fed a different ration and those in 
charge of the experiment computed how 
much of the different feeds it took to 
produce a hundred pounds of gain, how 
many hogs could be fattened on ten 
acres of corn using the given rations and 
how many days it took the hogs to gain 
120 pounds on the different feed combina- 
tions. Hogs fed corn and buttermilk re- 
quired but 56 days to gain 120 pounds 
whereas hogs fed corn alone required 124 
days to gain 120 pounds. The table below 
presents this information for vest pocket 
use: 

No. of hogs Days 
Feed required ten acres of required 





for 100 corn will togain 

Lot pounds gain fatten 120 Ibs. 

Corn 306 Ibs. 91 56 

Buttermilk 475 lbs. 

Corn 362 Ibs. 77 61 

Fishmeal 14 Ibs. 

Corn 387 Ibs. 72 68 

Tankage 22 Ibs. 

Corn 447 Ibs. 63 81 

Ground beans 31 Ibs. 

Corn 570 Ibs. 49 124 





In the second column corn is calculated at the 
vield of 50 bushels per acre.—I. J. M. 


Do you want the 1920 index for S. F ? 
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[t is yours for the asking. 


The “Buddy” Boot 
The famous “b@t with the 
muscles"’—the strongest, 
lightest, best looking, best 
wearing boot made 


Remarkable durability combined 


with light weight 


Look at the muscles in the side of this rubber 
boot. They are tough strips of rubber that pro- 
tect the boot at one of its most, vital points. Now 
note the rough strip of tough rubber that extends 
around this boot next to the sole. This protects 
another place where a lot of wear comes. Every 
vital point in the ‘‘Buddy” Boot is protected 
in this way. 

This is a splendid boot for the farm, creamery, 
garage and general use. It resists the action of 
sand and stubble, oil and acids, far better than 
other rubber boots. 


Note the trim shape of the leg which makes the 
boot fit better—the extra thick sole and solid 
heel of live rubber that add to its durability. 
Get a pair of these long lasting “Buddy” Boots 
at the store of the Top Notch dealer in your town. 
Write to us for his name. Look for the Top 
Notch cross on the sole of the boots, rubbers and 
arctics if you want real service and satisfaction. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 
Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Cann. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


P NOTCH 


BEACONAA FALLS 


RUBBER. FOOTWEAR 
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The reason so many work 
horses are unfit for work in the 
spring is a clear case of poison- 
ing. hen they are worked 
on warm spring days, the pores 
have an unusual amount of 
broken down tissue to elimin- 
ate. Unless the skin is in con- 
dition for the pores to function 
freely, waste matter gets into 
the system, causing loss of vi- 
tality, to which colds, p:.eumo- 
nia and other horse ailments 
are directly traceable. 

Clipping in the spring puts 
the skin in fine condition and 
is cheaper than veterinary 
bills or renting horses to 
take the place of sick ones. 

$14 buys a Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clip- 
ping Machine from your dealer, or from us by 
sending $2 with order and paying balance on 


arrival. 
Get More Wool 


With wool at t prices you 
can't afford to leave any on your 
sheep. Hand bladeshearing leaves 
uneven cuts and ridges—it can’t 
do a smooth job. Stewart machines 
shear even, leave a uniform stub- 
ble, and get 15% more wool. 
Quickly pay for themselves—any 
one can use them. 
































’ She Hipwtet No, Oto 2 ball bear- 
ing, hand ope machine—costs 
but $22 

Cat 





alog No. 69 shows both hand 
and power oper machines. Write for it. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. AB 154 6600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





















Like toOwn 
a Windmill 
ou Oil But Once 
In Two Years? 


The most important windmill! im prove- 
ment in the last ten years—ending the 
nuisance of climbing the tower every 
little while—is the perfect self-lubrica- 
ting feature found in every 8 ft. and 9 ft. 
Stover Samson Windmill equipped with 


HYATT Roller Bearings 


Noiseless—Oil-less—Light Running 
FREE "yor: £200" 


Stover Mfg.& Eng Co., 16 Samson Av.,Preepert, Til. 


Also Stover’s Good Engine, Stover Mills, 
Bnsilage Outtere, otc. Bet. 1868. FREE Cat. 


STOVE 











SAMSON Windmills 








Ry > ' World’s Best 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel, greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
save youmoney. Ask 
for Book No.156 


a 
FREE 
| Samples & 
Roofing Book 


ree in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Ehm St.,Quiney, M1. 





a 


D sol r ~ 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest priceson Resdy-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. a8 es 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDW ARDS MFG. Co. 

306-356 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 

























TO UPSET A SHEEP 
There is no use having a wrestling match 
| with a sheep when you wish to upset it to 
trim its feet, shear off its fleece or perform 


some other operation. But some sheep 
owners go thru a lot of hard work before 
they get a good sized sheep into a con- 
venient position. 

In the picture a shepherd is showing a 
group of lamb club boys how todothe 
trick without much exertion and with no 
danger to the animal. The left arm is 
under the neck and the left hand presses 
against the right shoulder of the sheep, but 
does not grasp the wool. The right arm 


grasps the | 
above the hock. The man upsets the sheep 
by drawing the leg toward him and by 
lifting up the front end with his left arm. 
Before he knows what is happening the 
sheep will be sitting on his haunches and 
will behelpless so long as he is steadied 
in that position.—C. G. 


CATTLE FEEDING COSTS IN NE- 
BRASKA 

A preliminary report on data collected 
in Nebraska on the cost of producing beef 
| has recently been issued by the United 
| States department of agriculture. The 
| figures cover 70 droves (2293 head) fed 
|during the winter of 1918-19 and 124 
droves (3836 head) fed during the winter 
of 1919-20. The first year all of the data 
were gathered by the survey method but 
| during the second winter part of the ma- 
terial was obtained by a route man who 
secured detailed cost figures on 21 of the 
124 droves. 
| Perhaps the fact of greatest interest to 
feeders is that the averages on all of the 
| cattle showed a loss for both years. The 
average loss the first winter was $3.17 a 





| during the second year. For those covered 
yy the survey method during the second 
winter, the average loss was $10.69 a 
head while under the route plan, where a 
man visited each drove every ten or 


— 


| head while it was considerably greater | 





reaches under the belly and the hand| 
on the opposite side just | 


| 
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Stop Lightning 
Losses 


Forget Lightning Fear 

Lightning can be controlled— 

modern science has shown 

the way a building may be 

made perfectly safe durin 

the most severe electric 
sto 













FREE 
BOOK 


on the Cause 
and Control of 
Li g. Ask 
for a copy. 





Lightning Rods § Protect! 


Shinn-Flatfisthemodern § form of Light- 
n Rod. Itis woven in§j a continuous flat 
ca linch wide, with 
: for electricity. 

building prot ted, quar that Light. 
ery building protect antees ight- 
ning will not strike. Write 
booklet. 















fifteen days and kept accurate cost 

records, the average loss was $14.57 a 

head. A detailed statement of the various 

costs follows: 

CATTLE FEEDING FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Burt County, Nebraska 

On the basis of one Average of all the 

cattle 











steer 
| Winter Winter Winter 
| Season cattle were fed. 1918-19 1919-20 1919-20 
Method gathering 
data Survey Survey Route 
| Number of droves , 70 103 _21 
Number of cattle 2293 3041 795 
Original cost of feeder 
ammal $ 71.79 $ 80.54 $ 86.03 
| Operating expenses- ae 
| Feed 75.79 65.69 71.78 
Man and horse labor 6.74 3.75 4.99 
Building and equip- 
ment charge. . 3.12 3.52 - 48 
| Interest. cciccccccsses 3.38 3.20 3.91 
| Death risk. ...... oe .38 21 54 
Veterinary .... See 13 06 .02 
Insurance.........+++ .04 O01 
rr Tr 12 18 14) 
Incidentals. .... a .55 52 ets 
Marketing uation wh? 2.88 2.44 2.52 
9 79.58 86.75 


Total operating expense 2.53 

Sum of operating expense a 
and original cost $164.32 $160.12 $17 7 

Manure and porx credit 16.17 17.453 20.71 





Net Cost. ..cccccssesse 148-15 145.59 152.07 
os ge le sap ige 144.98 134.90 137.50 
| Loss... te ee 3.17 10.69 14.57 





In spite of the fact that the aver: 
| returns per head showed a loss, not 
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by 
50 Years’ Success 


Last longer at less cost because ™. 
strongly reenforced against ~— | 
weakness; fitted with internal gears three 
times as strong as ordinary gears; automati- 
cally governed. Only windmill equipped with 
impregnated Oilless Bearings. 

Shipped complete—no extras to buy. Get 
Free Illustrated Catalog before you buy. 

WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 
J, Freeport, Lil. 


Run For Years Without Oiling 


Wwe make a@ specialty of supplying Har- 
fey-Davidson parts for all models from 
1902 to 1921. Mail thirty-five cents in 
stampe for complete parts book gnd prices. 
Shipment made withir 10 hours. Mail two 
cents in stamps for circular of rebuilt motor- 
cycles and sidecars. including Harley-David- 
gon, Indiav and Excelsior. Guaranteed and 
shipped or approval. Return machine if 
not —— Liberty bonds accepted at 
ful value WISCONSIN CYCLE 
SALES COMPAN Y, 726 National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oldest and targest dealers in the northwest. 
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Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
lsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
Catalog and Special Prices. 
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of the cattle were fed at a loss. The per- 
cent-of each group which lost or gained 


is shown below: 
Survey Survey Route 
1918-19 1919-20 1919-20 
Percent showing profit. 47.6 33 5 11.6 


ra 


Percent showing i0ss.. . 52.4 66.5 88.4 
It is clear that the second year was 
the less favorable for profits in steer feed- 
ing. However, some of the droves made 
profits of $30 to $40 per head but of 
course, many lost that much and more. 
The exact reasons for the profits or losses 
on each particular drove were not dis- 
cussed in the preliminary report but should 
prove interesting when made public. 

There was a very wide range in the 
final costs of the finished cattle during 
both seasons. The lowest costs were be- 
tween $8 and $9 while the highest were be- 
tween $21 and $22, a range of approxi- 
mately $13. This wide range of costs seems 
to indicate that feeders still have a lot to 
learn about profitable feeding. 

There was almost as wide a range in the 
prices paid by the feeders for the feeder 
stock. They varied from $6 to $14 per 
hundred. Most of the feeders were bought 
for $9 to $11 per hundred. 

It is the plan of the department to con- 
tinue these surveys so that continuous 
data wil] be available over a five year 
period. The material secured so far will 
be published later in a bulletin and many 
more : the details will then be available. 
—R. E. 


PUREBREDS GAIN—SCRUBS 
LOSE 


On October Ist, the first year of the 
better sires—better stock ry ended 
with a total of 301,512 head of livestock 
and poultry listed by farmers and breed- 
ers who have pledged their word that they 
will have nothing but purebred sires of any 
kind on their farms. 

A total of 14,628 males have been 
registered and these are ofcourse pure- 
bred in every instance. Of these 6,591 are 
bulls, stallions, jacks, boars, bucks, and 
billy goats. The rest are cocks and 
codhaindis and other male poultry. There 
is a total of 54,782 female cattle, and of 
these about 37 percent are purebred, 52 
percent grade, 7.2 _ crossbred and 
3.8 percent scrub. The scrubs have about 
disappeared from these farms. There 
were 5,371 mares on these farms, 12.1 
percent of them purebreds, 73.9 percent 
grades, 8.9 percent crossbreds, and 5.1 
percent scrubs. More than a third of the 
small number of jennets were purebred, 
nearly sixty percent grade, four crossbred, 
and only a little less than 2.5 percent 
scrub. 

Hogs register the highest percentage of 
purebreds on these farms that have listed 
their animals in the campaign. Of the 
females on the lists 65.2 percent are pure- 
bred, 28 percent grade, 5.3 percent cross- 
bred, and only 1.5 percent scrub. 

Nearly 45,000 ewes and ewe lambs were 
entered. A little more than 16 percent 
were purebred, 57 percent grade, 25 per- 
cent crossbred, and 1.4 percent scrub. 

Taking all the livestock females to- 
gether exactly one-third were in the pure- 
bred class, about half were grades, one- 
eighth crossbreds, and Jess than three out 
of every hundred were scrubs. Of the 
poultry almest two-thirds were purebred, 
or standardbred, a little more than one- 
fourth grade, less than five percent cross- 
bred, and only slightly more than two 
out of a hundred were scrub. 

Secretary of agriculture Meredith has 
entered his herd of Jersey cattle in the 
campaign and thus agrees to have noth- 
ing = purebred sires on his Iowa farm. 

—C. G. 


A clothing or shoe or glove manu- 
facturer who advertises in Successful 
Farming must manufacture good products. 
[t would be a waste of money to advertise 
produets which were not good or were not 
just as represented. 
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"1 
: 50 Miles for a Dollar |. 


R those rush trips to the railroad station or cream- 
ery—or when your neighbor wants you to come 

over and lend a hand—or when the cows break 
into the corn up the road—a Harley-Davidson will 
get you there quicker and cheaper than any other way. 


Fifty miles for a dollar—including gasoline, oil, 
tires and everything. Compare that with the cost of 
automobiling, horse-flesh, or shoe leather, and you’llsee 
why a Harley-Davidson pays for itself the first year. 


Save your automobile for family use—ride your 

Harley-Davidson on business errands. It’s easy to 

handle—comfortable—wonderfully durable—and no 

roadscan stop it. You'll use your Harley- 

Davidson and side car every day—and at ANN 

wonder how you ever got along without it. @@itieg * 
Let us show you how a Harley- 
Davidson saves you money. 
Write for our illustrated litera- 
ture—it’s free. 


Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 

























tHlarliey-Davi 
“Worlds Champion” 























A Planet Jr. brings a bumper crop 


A Planet Jr. makes the difference between poor crops 
and a big yield of the best vegetables. Thorough cultivation 
at the proper time makes the plants grow much larger and 
produce more heavily. It causes a quick development that 
means tender vegetables of fine flavor and quality. 

For the right sort of cultivation to bring these results, vse 
a Planet Jr., manufactured to suit every purpose, in a wide 
variety of types from the simple wheel hoe to the two and 
four row riding cultivator. 


Box 1108B 
Philadelphia 


Write today for 72 
page, free, illustrated 
catalog 


Cultivator and Plow has equip- 
ment for seeding, hoeing, cultiva- 
ting, hilling, furrowing. Pays for 

f itself in a single season; lasts @ 
lifetime. 








Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed, It will pay you to buy from these ads. 
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average | farrowing A STUDY IN BREED PERFECTION _ rey cvery one of 
loads, these pigs Continued from page 15 the head of the list of 
had attained 242 breeders of Durocs 


pounds in 242 days. That is a very remarkable growth consider- 
ihg the very ordinary conditions under which they were fed. 

There is a well fixed idea in the minds of many feeders that 
crossing breeds produces the best feeders. To back this up 
records of the Omaha markets some years ago will show that 
the Duroc-Poland cross topped the market many times, but 
there are no figures at hand to prove that they were more 
yrofitably fed than others that were not toppers. Entire new 
Blood by crossing purebreds invariably shows up well but this 
first cross is the end of the improvement and the second cross 
deteriorates sharply below the standard of the animals used in 
the first cross. If a man was to buy his breeding herd each year, 
there might be economy in the crossbred but as this is seldom 
if ever followed, good purebreds will be found to be the safest 
and best. 

The majority of Duroc breeders who have kept in touch with 
the advancement of the breed will tell you of the wonderful 
changes made in the past ten years, but when it comes to 
pinning them down as to when, where, and by whom-these im- 
pene came, there is a different story. We all know there 

as been a marked improvement in size, smoothness and popu- 
larity but to put one’s finger on the greatest Giuse is more 
diffieult. I have interviewed three or four of our leading breed- 
ers recently and they differ quite a good deal as to who and 
what can be given credit for the advance of the breed. They 
unite on one point and I am sure that the thoughtful, fair- 
minded Duroc man will not disagree with them very materially. 
‘That is in this: When the first national swine show was staged 
and the breeders from east and west came together, then was 
the door open for this advancement. The western breeder who 
had not had an opportunity to go east and the eastern man who 
had not seen the 
herds of the west, 
met for the first time 
and were convinced ~ 
that not all of the 
good hogs were bred 
and raised in one 
section of the United 
States. Then began 
a broader more in- 
telligent work for the 
betterment of 
breed and _ while 
there still remains a 
senseless prejudice in 
some quarters and 


in a constructive way, have been men who have fed hogs for 
pork alone for many years before they took up the work of 
bettering Durocs. They knew the qualities that must be en- 
closed within the hog to make him a good feeder, a hog that will 
finish right and one that will consume feed profitably. This 
fact has always been a-convineing one to me that the Duroc 
has been builded right, because he was builded by men of ex- 
perience, many of them experienced with other breeds. He has 
been builded by men who had to make their living from hog 
growing as they went up the ladder of constructive breeding 
one step at a time. They had no bank account at hand to 
spend until they grew it like they did their hogs, by close at- 
tention to business. They had no time nor money to chase after 
fads awd fancies or useless chatacteristics that played no part 
in the game of growing pork. They builded the Duroc for the 
farmer and fester, and the fact that a greater — of 
market hogs bear the Duroc stamp than any other is evidence 
sufficient that they did their part well. 

We have still in reserve the thing that we believe has had so 
much to do with the growing popularity of the Duroc breed 
thru all these years—possibly more than any other. That is 
the ability of the Duroc mother to produce so many pigs and 
raise such even litters. The uniformity with which the off- 
spring of the red sow come to maturity and arrive at. market 
centers has had a wonderful hold on the man who feeds hogs the 

year around for the pork barrel. This man as we said before, 
is the foundation of all the hog business and the fact that 
Duroc breeders are affording him an unusual chance for profit 
has made him a continual customer of the man who furnishes 
Duroe seed stock to produce these feeders. All the exploita- 


tion in fairs and shows, in press and posters, could never have 
have brought the 


t day Durocs 
into their enviable 
position if the sires 
and dams lacked this 
ability to produce 
large litters and 
uniform progeny. 
This ability — goes 
farther and makes 
a basis for uniform 
classes in fairs and 
shows; and when we 
come thru the whole 
activity of the Duroc 
breeder we find these 
same things, large 





while ge | a few 
accepted the oppor- 
tunity to unite Blood 
lines and better their herds, yet those few have broken down 
much of the imaginary line between western and eastern Durocs. 
‘The national shows have engendered some bitterness along with 
the good that has come, but the wise ones of both east and 
west are saying little and using the best sires and dams wherever 
they can buy them. 

These great world’s shows have also put into the hearts and 
minds of the leading breeders a determination to win in the 
annual events and they have put forth stronger endeavors to 
bring out the best that they could produce and cross swords 
with the best breeding and growing from all sections of the 
country. 

Summing up all the answers to these questions, that I put to 
the real breed builders, I find personal constructive breeding, 
the national swine shows, strong publicity thru the press and the 
extension or promotion work of the recording associations, as 
the chief factors in the recent upbuilding of the breed, not for- 
getting the three or four years of unusual profit in high prices 
for breeding stock, one of the greatest incentives for close ap- 
plication and attention to any work in hand. 

In all of these causes mentioned there has lurked some evil 
along with the good. Improvement thru personal constructive 
breeding leads to prejudice for blood lines that have been brought 
to a state of near perfection by individual breed builders, for a 
breed builder and his customers have difficulty in keeping from 
being single family boosters. The winners in national shows are 
wont to be over advertised and new breeders run after progeny 
from these winners whether the quality and prepotency 1s in- 
herent in the individual or not. Publicity has led to ex- 
ploitation that has wrecked hundreds of herds because the 
publicity was founded on untried animals and unproven crosses, 
and on a string of misleading statements. The promotion work 
by breed associations has in many cases taken on blood line 
judice and the good that might have been done with the 


pre 
funds is turned into adverse criticism. Last but not least, high 
prices lead to selling inferior animals for long figures, to fictitious 
prices, to sales made on paper and often to bankruptcy of 
the breeder 

Yet, with all the evil that can tome with the good, I am still 
of the opinion that these several influences mentioned have 


been the causes which have brought the Duroc out of his rough 
and unfinished state to the almost perfect pork hog he is today. 


The Duroc-Jersey’s foundation work was admirably done for 








Champion pen of Duroc-Jersey barrows at 1918 International. 


strongest argument to the breed’s advancement. 
figures on average Duroc litters are not very) numerous nor do 
they cover a wide range. Possibly the most extensive were 
those compiled some years ago by the present head of the 


litters and uniform 
development—the 
Reliable 


animal husbandry department at Washington. ‘Twenty-one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-two litters of Durocs averaged 
9.26 per litter. These figures were gathered from several re- 
liable sources. The University of Illinois found that their 
Duroc sows covering the years 1903 to 1915 averaged 8.26 

r litter. Many cases of unusual productive sows can be 
ound. A North Carolina sow last year farrowed twenty-nine 
pigs in thirteen months. A Florida sow farrowed and raised 
thirty pigs in three litters. An Ohio sow owned by a pig club 
girl raised twenty-one in two litters, twenty-seven Restien been 
farrowed. 

Breeders of purebred Duroc Jerseys, in common with breeders 
of other purebred swine have failed to pay sufficient attention to 
figures on real results in feeding and carcass tests, and for that 
reason few figures are at hand. We have a limited number from 
the Fat Stock show and the International show carcass reports. 
These show that a 525 pound barrow dressed eighty-nine and 
six-tenths percent. Four 535 pound barrows, 523 days old 
dressed eighty-four and five-tenths percent. A 292 pound 
barrow dressed eighty-seven and three-tenths percent. A 258 
days old barrow weighing 309 pounds dressed 84 percent. The 
meat of the Duroe Jersey is found to be very toothsome and of 
a qoay that will keep readily under the home curing 
methods, 

Thé main points that real constructive breeders of Durocs 
today are seeking, and the advancement of the breed must 
primarily rest finally on constructive breeders, are more size 
with early development, better feet and limbs and a deeper 
body with medium arched back. They are also closely watch- 
ing prolificacy and weeding out sows that produce small litters. 
While there is a tendency to breed a much taller hog we can 
see no reason for attempting to breed hogs as high as eléphants 
unless we are able to oom them with elephants cumin, for 
necessarily, the hog in order to be profitable must still be the 
farm scavenger ual el pick most of his feed from the ground 
and from low feed floors. We must, however, breed them a 
good deal larger than the animal that the common farmer uses 
for his breeding herd. Breeding animals deteriorate very 
rapidly in size and vigor, and it is the (Continued on page 92 
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Send for 
Glidden Spray 
Calendar 


It tells you how and 
when to spray with 
Glidden Insecticidesand 
Fungicides—a complete 
line of spraying and 
dusting materials. 
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Save the Surface and Save All 


Paint the surface and .many times more than the 
“paint right” is to be sure painting cost. 


you're “saving all” —and to So decide to paint NOW. 

paint right is to use Glidden pajnt every surface that ¥ >t 

_ ; BaP a 

Paint. shows signs of wear—your genntatrnprataai eames: 
All the tumble-down farm house—your barn—your silos Other Glidden Products 

buildings in your neighbor- —your implements—they all for the Farm 

hood could easily have been need paint. See the Glidden _ Dry Powdered Arsenate of Calcium 

eS ee ; ’ : Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 

say ed with PAINT. And Dealer next time you're in Dey Reodesid Bateoen Blends 

the increased value they town. He'llgladlytellyouthe pry powdered Bordo-Arsenate 

would have gained during kind of Glidden Product to Dry Lime Sulphur 

the last few years would be use. He carries a full line. Pure Paris Green 








Endurance Paint (Prepared) 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, National Headquarters, CLEVELAND, OHIO Endurance Auto Finishes 
Barn Paint (Red and Gray) 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Reading, Baltimore. New Orleans, St. Louis, Tractor & Implement Paint 
St. Paul, Brooklyn, Toronto. Floorette & Wearette Varnishes 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, Scranton, Evansville, Birmingham, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, E) Paso, Olympia, Wash., Des JAP R-LAL 
Moines, Memphis, Seattle, Oklahoma City, Montreal, Winnipeg. Stocks in principal cities. 
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A SIMPLE FEEDING TROUGH 

Simple concrete troughs that are prac- 
tical for hog and sheep feeding or water- 
ing can easily be made on the farm during | 
the winter months. Details of form con-| 
struction for the casting of such ad 


are shown in the drawings below. These} 


forms are so planned that the sides and 
ends can be held together without nailing. 


Once all the castings necessary are made 


the forms ean be knocked down and 
stored away until some future need again 
necessitates their assembling, 

Che center sketch shows ral view 
of the form when in piacere te receive 
the concrete. The view at the tep is of 





a cross section of the form and illustrates 
the details of construction. At the bottom 
is given a view of the trough itself when 
completed gnd is eut to show the proper 
placing of reinforcing rods. As can be 
seen from the drawings the trough is cast 
bottom side up. 

The core, or inside form, is built by 
using one inch boards for the sides and 
ends. A two inch plank, the corners of 
which are rounded off by planing, serves 
as the bottom. To prevent the side ferms 
from bulging when concrete is being 
poured, they are made of two inch plank. 
Cleats are nailed at each end of the side 
forms and against these the end boards 
are placed. The sides are held firmly 
against the end boards by means of wool 
clamps. 

As a trough of this kind is to hold 
liquids as sn as solids, a 1-2-3 concrete 
mixture is best; that is, one that is made 
in the proportions of one sack of cement 
to two cubie feet of clean sand to three 
cubic feet of well graded pebbles or broken 
stone. Where only sand is available use 
one part of cement to three parts sand for 
the mixture. After these materials have 
been mixed together water enough —_ 
be added to make a concrete of quaky or 
jelly-like consistency. While round or 
square iron rods are best for reinforcing 
a trough of this kind, many men simply 
use poultry wire netting or mesh. 

After the concrete has been placed it 
should be given at least twenty-four 
hours in which to set before the forms 
are removed. If the temperature of the 
room in which it is stored is below fifty 


degrees Fahrenheit this time should be| 


increased to four or five day s. Concrete 
should not be allowed to freeze until 


thoroly set 


Che materials needed for such a trough | 


one foot. two imeches wide, five feet, six 
inches long with sides two inches thick 
and bottom three and one-half inches 
consists of the following; 1 sack cement; 
2 cubic feet of sand; 3 cubic feet of pebbles 


or broken stone; 26 feet of 44-inch round 
steel rods. D. R. i. 


WOULD NOT FEED WITHOUT 
SILAGE 


H. M. Hanley of Coles county, Illinois, | 


buys his feeding cattle in October and 
markets them in July. While the feeding 
period appears rather long, he cheapens up 
the production cost by using plenty of 
silage during the early part of the period. 

‘lL would not think of feeding cattle 
without silage,” said Mr. Hanley. “In 
the first place it cheapens the cost of pro- 
duction. Considerable other expensive 
feed is saved when silage is utilized. And 
as well as being a saver of feed, it is good 
for the cattle; it gives them growth. 
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You'll miss it and lose money if you bupaines 
ing, barb wire or gates before sending for my priceslash> 
aivestinnets Fence Book. It is the biggest fencebook! 
printed and shows 150 different styles of fence—theamost* 
wonderful money-saving fence book you ever saw. Quotes 


a € costs you at your station. No matter what your fence needs ane, it 


7m Will Save You Money yh 


BROWN FENCE has earned the name and fame of being the BEST FENCE 


SAD we we S Oy Bowt & price. W.C. Yowell, So. New Lyme, Ohio, “After 10 
better than ‘daime.”” That's 


pee eee Brown Fence has rust ont ita It has your 

it ig made of gen ire which is so heavily galvanized rust 
can’t touch it. I rove this letting you pot it to an Reid Test slong with others. That's 
half a million farmers found out Br last three to five times 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY, FREIGHT oy 
Catalogue shows full line of Farm Gates, "Self-Raising Gates, Lawn 


Fence Tools, etc. ts Oe che best quite Ser Senco Cepes and a is gover 
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Complete f Gates for every purpose Catalog shows many styles of La 
ote ine of Gatea for ovat P at prices that save you big money. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.g64 , Cleveland, O. 
































“Protect Your Hogs with 


HOLLOW TILE 


Theaircellsof Hollow Tile providethe necessary insulation to protect 
your hogs from cold winter weather and the heat of the sun in summer. 
Under these ideal conditions, your hogs will grow fatter on less feed. 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 
Hollow Tile is easy and simple to handle. The large units can be laid 
rapidly with little labor. The everlasting, fire-resistive material elimi- 
nates repairs and upkeep expenses. 

Build of Hollow Tile. Plans of various farm buildings can be secured 
from your local building material dealer ordirect from this Association. 
Write for our “Hollow Tile for the Farm” book. Address Dept. 313. 


—the trade-mark of the Hollow Build- 
MAS/|ER ILE |. ng Tile Association Pp jn onyrnclmsnmres 
of a product made in accordance with Association standards. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 
Conway Building, Chicos 
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Every time I ever fed cattle and gave them 
plenty of silage they made good gains. I 
find it fine for young cattle, it giving them 
a ration that takes the place of grass, 
putting on weight while the ey are getting 
their growth. 

“TI use oilmeal with the silage and find 
it a good balancer. It is rather expensive, 
but in the end I find it worth the 


on the cattle and it puts on the smooth 

fat that the other feeds seem unable to do. 
It also keeps the cattle in good condition. 
[ never think of the cattle scouring when 
[I give them oilmeal in their ration, yet it 
keeps them open and in good condition,” 
added Mr. Hanley. 

This feeder makes a specialty of feeding 
yearlings for the market, buying his thin 
cattle really in the calf sta On that 
account he finds the silage ideal to give 
them growth and put on fat at the same 
time. The latest lot which he fed for the 
= urket averaged four hundred pounds 
when he purchased them. They were 
Kansas bred Hereford cattle. Purchased 
in October, they were started on a silage 
ration. Corn was introduced and gradu- 
ally increased but the silage formed the 
main part of the ration until May. It 
was then discontinued and the cattle 
finished on a ration of corn, oilmeal and 
alfalfa hay. At the time of marketing they 
averaged nine hundred forty-eight pounds, 
more than doubling their weight and they 
sold at the top on the day offered. 

The yearlings were well finished and 
attracted considerable attention. He had 
them on the market at a time when well 
fattened yearlings of that kind are in 
demand and bring the best prices. Mr. 
Hanley is an old-timer at the cattle feed- 
ing business and regulates his feeding to 
have cattle for market during the summer 
months. As a rule, he finds the corn fed 
grades are scarce at that time and buyers 
show more appreciation for arrivals that 
are fat carry quality and are smooth.—J.C. | 


CORN ALONE NOT GOOD FOR 
BROOD SOWS 

There is one feeding practice in the 
eornbelt that is not a sound one and one 
which does not give good results; that is 
the feeding of brood sows and gilts on a 
ration of corn while they are carrying 
their pigs. Sows and gilts that are fed a 
sole grain ration of corn often farrow weak 
litters and many times lose some of them; 
they have more or less difficulty in farrow- 
ing and develop udder troubles and other 
conditions that are very detrimental. In 

several years practice of veterinary medi- 
cine I have often noticed these facts. 

In the first place corn does not provide 
enough bulk to the ration; the mineral 
elements are not properly arranged, 
neither are the nutritive elements. It has 
plenty of fat forming material or carbo- 
hydrate materials but it is lacking in 
protein or muscle building materials and 
this is what the growing pigs must have. 
Corn can very safely be used as one-half 
of the grain ration, but it must be supple-| 
neal with some good protein feeds for 
the good of the developing young. For 
this purpose ground oats, linseed oilmeal, 
middie bran, tankage, ground barley, 
etc., may be used with corn. 

The ground oats and barley may be 

used equal parts with corn; middlings and 
_ can be used in quantities one-half 
that of the corn and tankage and linseed 


rice. It) 
is the ideal ration for putting the fine finish | 
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We feel that it is up to us as farm 
engine manufacturers, to go the 
limit in attempting to bring prices 
and conditions back to normal. 
The farmers of America today 
need every possible help so that 
farm equipment costs will more 
closely meet the lowered return 
from products sold. 

That the “Z” Engine is an er 
tial factor for bettering farm 
conditions has been proven. Over 
300,000 engines have been bought 
by farmers from over 6000 repu- 
table dealers. 











meal should not be used in more than ten 
to fifteen pounds per one hundred pounds 

~ completed mixture. The grain feed can 
be tates supplemented with forages such 

as alfalfa| hay, red clover, soybean or 
cowpea hay which should be fed in racks. 
Start brood sows and gilts off with about 


one pound per each one hundred pounds 
body weight; directly after the half of 
the pregnancy period has been passed 
this should be gradually incre until 


it reaches two Ler yt or nearly so about 
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farrowing time.—G 


Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Farm Engines 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO: 
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Heavy all No. 9 Stook F 
Direct From Factory te User method is the cheapest. 
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After full consideration — with- 
out regard to costs of 
now completed in warehouses of 
our 26 branches, we have decided 
upon this big price reduction. 
Even present costs of labor and 
raw materials have been ignored. 
There is a “Z” dealer near you 
who will be to prove that the 
“Z” Engine is supreme as to ma- 
terials —design— workmanship. 
So if you can use one or more 
engines on your farm to lighten 
your labor, to help you get more 
work done, this is the time to buy. 
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Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires inthe world. 
Made under our Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Pro- 
gess that enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10.000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out— 
ise — Rim-Cut 
We want am agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a tative in each community. 
Write or booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
TD 















I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Fwil Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 





and 
Shredder i 
Most economical andsatiafactory way of handling your 
cornerpp. Nodelay, no extra help. Deo itin rowan 
time. Twosises forindividual use, 6 to 15h. p. Also 


SOLD ON TRIAL {1% 
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SPRING CONDITIONING OF 
HORSES 


The horse that has spent the winter in 
idleness and that is fat and sleek, possibly 
coming but recently from the dealer for 
whom he was especially fed, is soft and 
flabby, and if put to work is easily tired 
and fatigued. 
criminal to put such a horse to hard work. 

If the spring weather is of such a nature 
that plenty of time can be taken this does 
not have as much importance as it does 
when the season is late and the work must 
be hastened along. Several weeks before 
spring work comes the horse should be 
lightly exercised each day. 

Horses that are put to work without 
having been exercised or gotten in some 
condition are frequently the ones that get 
thin and that are subject to sickness and 
other ailments which impair their useful- 
ness; such things as sore necks and sore 
shoulders are more or less common. 

During the early spring months or the 
late winter there are many trips to be 
made to the city for repairs and for 
material of one kind and another that is to 
be needed in the spring work; these trips 
can very profitably be made with the work 
horse. It may take a little longer than it 
will to make them in the car, but it will 

ay you in the spring when you must 

urry your work along and find that your 
horses are so soft that you have difficult 
getting a full day’s work out of them. It 
is advisable to let them have the run of a 
stock field or of a large lot during the days 
that you cannot use them in harness. 

They should have a little in for 
several weeks before the work season 
begins for they cannot start heavy work 
without it and do it suecessfully.—S. C. 


WEAKNESS IN NEW BORN 
ANIMALS 

It is of paramount importance that 
every animal should have a good start 
in life, for a good start usually makes a 
good finish and we want our beasts to 
thrive and pay thruout life. But many 
farm animals are endowed with con- 
stitutional weakness by errors in mating, 
feeding and management which ily 
might be avoided wer: better attention 

aid to such matters. Let us look at a 
ew examples here. 

First there is the hairless pig. Breed- 
ers have considered such animals a 
mystery and rarely have recognized im- 
proper feeding and management as in- 
ducing causes; but they are. Scientists 
have made certain by experimentation 
that iodine is lacking in the system of 
hairless pigs, that such animals usuall 
are affected with goiter and that their 
dams are similarly affected. That lack 
may easily be made up for by adding a 


to| grain of iodide of potash to the dam’s 


ration thruout pregnancy, but that does 
not perfectly insure a good coat of hair 
and robust constitution in the new born 
pig. It is as necessary and important to 
provide a complete ration thruout preg- 
nancy and also to enforce abundant exer- 
cise | day. It has been proved that 
grain of farm plants does not provide all 
the needs of the body of the pregnant 
animal or young growing animal. 
leaves and stalks must be added to furnish 
a complete ration including the mysterious 
vitaraines now focusi the attention of 
all nutrition experts. , alone will not 
suffice, neither will oats, rye, barley, wheat 
or a combination of those grains or their 
by-products. Milk must form a part of 
the ration and so must n grazing crops, 
or clover or alfalfa hay. To prevent 
hairlessness in pigs sound sows must be 


i/bred and complete feeding, abundant 
- | exercise and perfect sanitation mai 


It is nothing less than] be 


The| And it is a startling commen 


rod 
ntained. | to be 
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For strong bones complete feeding also 
is necessary with an abundance of mineral 
matter in the ration for weakness of the 
new born often is due to lack of inorganic, 
mineral or earthy matters in the feed of 


a ing 
; ing often is the penalty of 
oe . That is especially true of the 
at, flabby big-navelled foal that has not 
sufficient Dep * to get up and suck. The 
fat, flabby, overfed, overbred, under- 
os som a sires such colts. The 
lequately it mare may also 

to blame and the pampered one is 
even more guilty. Every public service 
stallion should at all times be in such a 
state of body that he is able to go out 
and do the work that will be required of 
his colts. If he is not fit to do such work 
he is not fit for use as a sire and his colts 
—y that by their weakness at birth. 
he fact that grade and scrub stallions 
still compete with the purebred sire is 
due largely to the fact that they usually 
beget strong, up-and-suck foals, altho 
these may not be so later on. All 
colts and other young farm animals should 
have purebred sires, but robust ones that 
are in perfect health, condition, spirit 
and masculinity at time of mating. It 
is important that ant animals shall 
be ey f ully exercised and 
provided with hygienic housing if their 
rogeny is to prove strong and healthy at 
irth and find ample milk.—A. S. A. 


AN EIGHT MILLION DOLLAR LOSS 
Continued from page 22 

protect such projections as steeples and 

the like, short aerials may be used, such 

as a foot or eighteen inches high. 


In mg the conductors on a building, 
lay in as straight a line as possible. 
Avoid sharp turns in the rod or cable. 
Lightning has a well-known aversion for 

right-angle turns and it is apt to 
jump the cable at such points and go off 
into the building. 

By making curves, rather than sharp 
bends in the cable, this difficulty can be 
overcome, these bends to be made in a 
radius of one foot rather than at right 


les. 
Phe fasteners should be placed close 
eno’ to secure the cable or rod to the 
building. Usually six feet apart on a 
straight run is proper. 

The rodding system on every building 
should be inspected with reasonable fre- 
quency. No matter how the system 
or how well it was i , it should be 
inspected for if it happens to break some- 
where, it is a means of —— danger 
and not of protection. Especially necessary 
is an i tion after severe storms have 
taken place. Oftentimes lightning will 
strike the aerials and in escaping melt 
down some of the connections or break 
others. This means that at the next storm 
you are in danger of loss, as the aerials will 
continue to attract the bolt, but be unable 
to conduct it away due to the defective 
rods, and the only way the lightning can 
escape will be thru the building. 

Probably there is no form of fire pro- 
tection as sure and as effective as lightnin 
rod protection, if it is properly install 
and properly maintained. It is no longer 
problematical, that much is proved by 
the statistics gathered by fire marshals. 

Eight million dollars loss pesry veer that 
roll around, to the farmers of the nation, 
from lightning alone, is a tremendous —. 
on the 
carelessness of human nacure, when it is 
so conclusively proved by the authorities 
that ninety percent of this loss could be 
prevented by the simple expedient of in- 
stallation of lightning rods. The facts 
sets out above will aid you in rodding your 
own buildings, or, if others do it for you, 
in seeing that it is done properly; but in 
order to save your buildings and equip- 
ment from this ever-constant danger, 

~ Le be done. That is too clear 
isputed. 
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Western Electric 
Power & Light 


Makes The Battery. Last Longer 


[ Why you should buy 
| Western Electric 


Power & Light 


1. {It is an extra powerful Outfit. 


2. It has a pulley that enables 
you to use your outfit as a 
powerful engine, either separ- 
ately or at the same time you 
charge the battery. 


- All parts are easy to get at. 

































y Running the milking 
machine—one of the 
many pieces of farm 
machinery youcan oper- 
ate from the pulley on 
the Western Electric 








« Theengine runs on kerosene. 
» The“tapering charge” makes 
the battery last longer. 


Ask a nearby Western Electric 
) dealer about this dependable outfit 


OD & GC 
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Plenty of Power and Light 
Power to help in your work—saving you For information about the Western Electric 
time, labor and money. Light to make the © Outfit write for booklet SF2, Western Electric 
house cozier and the outbuildings pleasanter. Company, 500 South Clinton St., Chicago. 
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GAINS OF STEERS ON GRASS Patented tn U. S. Dec. 1, 1914 : 
Will you please publish in an early i8-| Pasented in Canada Apr. 6, 1915 a oe 
sue, tables showing what daily gain one : 2 te a) i. ‘s 
might reasonably expect yearling, two ( ‘ a -* ° 
and three-year-olds, heifers, also steers, to aia Mind \ 










make on fairly good pasture. That is, an 
average daily gain over a period of say 
five months.—B. C., 8. Dak. 

Right in line with the information you 
desire, Mumford and Hall of the Illinois 
station report that cattlemen estimate the 
daily increase per head of steers during 
the grazing season at 1.66 pounds for 
yearlings and 1.87 pounds for two-year- 
olds 

Waters of the Missouri station gathered 
information from more than 1,000 suc- 
cessful cattlemen in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Iowa. He found the average gains from 
cattle pastured for the six months period, 
May Ist to November Ist to be as follows: 
Av. gain of steers for the 6 mos. season on grass 

By yearlings By 2-year 
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Get ‘oe Work 
From Your Horses! 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 
your horses and mules if for no 
other reason than that they may 
work harder--pull more willingly and steadily, 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every 
work horse and mule you own. Its use will serve 











per per per per 
State month season month season to safeguard their shoulders egainst galls, chafes, 
Ibs Iba. Iba. lbs or bruises. 
Missouri. 47 282 53 318 
lowa..... 7 288 52 312 
Tania. 270 "62 312 Patented Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 
But where land is high priced, there is a | Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a speciall 
tendency to put feeders in the dry lot, Hook prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, press. 





<a 


since under these conditions corn silage 
may be cheaper than pasturage, with some | 


Attach- -bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 





grain. Steers fed silage will make as large E>: test d of tection make poss 
pine as poe & ar a oF "7 — ment the use of badly ‘aan “oon — ther all 
en ' Look for the wire staple otherwise be thrown away. 
PLUS AND MINUS IN FEEDING with felt washer, It firm- in Price—Long Lastin g 
Continued from page 64 ly grips hook to pad even Low = ng 


of $34.78 a head. Only though cover is weakened Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 


lost an average 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 









bout five and a half percent were able by sweat and long usage. om —. —. 
to show a profit. In the other group on This lengthens life of pad. thet noone should wo aa tones ee Agee Sng — 
which there were detailed figures the loss It is the greatest improve- Fer Sale by Deal . 
was $26.10. Most of these farmers would | ment since we invented the or pale OY eaters 

have been better off had they sold their hook. If this fastener is not We also ake « eommiete oe Fyne ud Saddle 


found on any pad you buy, it 
Dany most paportent ieeture, TheAmericanPad & TextileCompany 
ised on all our pads 
de b sty Nine Y 
and only on pads ma _y us. Toury Nine Yeors Green ld, Ohio ——_ Dranth 


crops for cash rather than thru the medium 
of cattle. 

It is interesting to see how the different | 
cost factors in beef making compare. Feed 
made up from seventy-five to eighty-five 
percent of the cost other than the imitial | 










































cost of the feeders; man and “_e* labor 
, seven to eight percent; interest, deprecia- “CHEAPEST a di 
tion and up wis on buildings and feedlot an 
Ei fences, five percent; interest on money in- EASIEST WAY 
{ vested in the cattle, three to four percent; 
“+ marketing costs, two percent; A death To Clear Your Land! 
risk, insurance and taxes, one percent. eT 
It is also interesting to note that some 
men (and the cattle, of course) were able 
: to make the feed go farther. In a few 
uy eases the feed cost was less than seventy 
j percent of the total costs, and in some it 
a was around ninety. The first year the bulk 
] ea of gains cost between twe nty and thirty- 
; five cents a pound, but the extreme varia- 
tion was from ten to sixty cents. The next 
year more than half the cattle produced 
oi — at a ¢ ost Tunning from twenty -five exerts ton a i. ioe 
‘ o forty cents a pound, but there were crs.tons on ump Se — oe 
_ costs ranging from seven cents to fifty-| jy take up speed to yank Be Saves time. 
SA eight. The cattle were given credit for | 
. pork and manure in determining these Single, Double, Triple Power 
costs. The gain costs are not to be con- The Kirstin is lowest in first cost—lowest i 
fused with the cost at market Pe a tr Write for most valuat a ~ 
But if cattle feeders who were stung last earing ever published—and Speci a 8 
year and the year before would allow this | Proposition—today! A. J. "Kirstin, General Manager 
a discouragement to drive them out of the | A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,.6735 Lud Street, ESCANABA, mem. , 
; business we would have precious little 
~§ beef this year with which to’ regale the 
7. lusty appetite of the consumer. A few 
probably have quit the game temporarily . 
ts and many have restricted their operations, Hampshires , 
; but the typi l cattle feeder of the corn- Hampshires ’ 
s belt is not timid. If he were he would not — have out-sold le 
i. be in that business , and out-dressed every breed at the rh 
C. B. Watson is one of those De Kalb Eteanthonat kissttodsihpeaition, Chicago, ad 


the Court of Last Resort among Stockmen. 
They are Rustlers, Prolific, and Profit- 
Makers. LINE-UP with the Breed that is 


county feeders who opened their books 
and supplied figures to the investigators of 








7 the costs of beef production. Mr. Watson h th 
sa or ate of ca we of aan " thousands of breeders gaining in popularity faster than any other, pr 
ae gradust : ue , olleg e ~ ae ulture p you. | want toplace one from WRITE for our Free Pamphletand Private ke 

of the | niversity of lilionis. He and his =e Sale Lists, of Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. - 


A HOG FOR EVERY WANT. : 
WICKFIELD FARMS 

F. F. SILVER, a ttt : 
Box is, CANTRIL, IOWA 


father operate a square-mile farm and 
annually turn out many carloads of cattle 


aro not 
slopery—cendy fer mare et six 
and A gs. This young farmer says that 
the government figures show that it cost 


Colic Kills Horses "i=:"" 
them $2,500 to stay in the feeding game ———_""—7-.d Tor free booklet 
last year, but they expect to be in to the fosioaed. Money back (i fate Sona’ eyes ese Mr. Farmer—}5.- Making on the Farm. 
3 Plymouth Bidg, Minneapolis, Mina 


YW » depth this winter, ya _~ end Centie , ~—— New Era Rope Machine Co, 
















































“Tn fact,” he says, “we will probably 
feed quite a few more steers this year as 
we recently added to the size of the farm 
and have more feed to dispose of. We 
believe in stringing out our feeding over 
a long period, that is in having a carload 
or two to market at rather frequent in- 
tervals. It is a little safer that way and it 
keeps a few men busy for a longer time 
than if we feed out most of our feeds in a 
short time. I have a hunch that there will 
be a better market for finished cattle next 
spring, but hunch is all that it is. If we 
should have much unemployment, things 
probably would be different as men out 
of work do not eat much meat. But fewer 
cattle are going into the feedlot this year, 
thirty percent less in this locality, and that 
is part of the basis of the hunch that it may 
be a good time to feed. Yet the cattle 
feeder never knows but what there are 
still too many being prepared for 
market.” 

Mr. Watson is a believer in more co- 
operation as a means for solving some of 
the problems of the beef producer. As a 
help in reducing costs he suggests that the 
farmers stop competing unnecessarily in 
the buying of feeder cattle. He says he 
sees no reason why the feeders in a com- 
munity or a county should not buy their 
thin cattle in big lots and distribute them 
in the numbers needed. In this way, he 
says, they would reap the advantage of 
quantity buying justas they have been in 
this county with seeds, apples, potatoes. 

“Most cattle feeders,” continued Mr. 
Watson, “are not governed by the price 
of cattle to the extent that an outsider 
would suppose. The relative price of cattle 
of different quality is considered of 
course, but high-priced feeders do not 
keep men away. The determining factor 
is the supply of feed on the farm that 
must be turned into cash thru livestock. 

“We are iike the rest. We stay in the 
business year in and year out, but we do 
try to find a buying spot that is a little 
lower than the prevailing price and some- 
times we will take on a bunch when we 
are not quite p for them, because 
we think the feeder market is better than 
it may be a little later. We buy the best 
quality of stuff to sell shortly before 
Christmas. Later we get cheaper cattle. 
It has been our experience that the “no 
quality” stuff makes more money on the 
spring market than high class stuff. 

Farmer Watson has decided opinions 
on many of the problems of farming and 
the livestock business. He says that there 
can be no doubt after the experience of 
st few years that the American farmer 

n feed the, country without the assist- 

ce of a back-to-the-land movement, but 

says the farmer would like to be as sure 
his profit as the consumer is of his food. 

Chere has been a big yield of crops this 

r, but it is quite possible that many 

n who are good farmers will have to get 

ong with less than hired man’s wages, 

nd that after having done- more work 

an the hired man. ‘roday we can pro- 

ice all that is needed, but there should 
e a way to find out about how much is 
pt to be needed. We farmers need more 

formation on conditions thruout the 
country and the world interpreted in 
erms of needed production on American 
larms. 

‘There is one thing about market- 
ng that is in need of fixing. We have been 
carning that ene of the most economical 
hethods of producing pork is on ure 
nd by hogging down corn and such crops 
as soybeans. is being true we ought to 
e able to get cost of production and 2 
profit in November and miber regard- 
3s of the “run” if there is not an over- 
production of hogs for the year. And we 

ist work out some plan to prevent a 
1oticeable overproduction.” 

Isn't it rather refreshing after readin 

ose minus figures that took the place o: 

rofits in heel guodiention to listen to a 





FORD OWNERS-LOOK! 


Rie most eaves money, Yee 
ex 'o chance for timer troubles any more. “‘It’s THE 
one War 


wew wu ‘ToD! money. 


THIS D TODAY. 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
West Adams Street, Dept.53, Chicago, U. S. A. 








ser who takes such a healthy interest in 
& future? 
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PS Spring Is Here 


Now come the Pigs—the Calves—the Colts— 
and the Lambs. 


TIME for your work horses and mules to shed 
their winter’s coat. 

—TIME to tone them up—give their systems a 
spring house-cleaning—and drive out the worms, 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Spring Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Your COWS that have long been on winter feed need 
the system-toning, bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. Puts them in fine condition for 
calving. It means more milk. 

Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of constipation and 
ut in fine fettle for farrowing by a course of Dr. Hess 
tock Tonic,—which means healthy pigs, and a mother 

with an ample milk supply to nourish them. 

Your SHOATS will be greatly benefited by a course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It drives out the worms—stimulates 
the appetite and makes them thrive. 

Feed it to EWES before lambing time. It prevents 
fevered udders and scouring lambs. Feed it after lambing 
time to stimulate the flow of milk, insuring lambs for the 
early market. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains Tonics for the digestion 
Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics for the kidneys, and 
Vermifuges for the worms. 

Always buy it according to the size of your herd. Tell 
your dealer how many animals you have. He has a pack- 
age to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


Why Pay the Peddier Twice My Price? 
25 Ib. Pall, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 


Except in thefar West, South and Canada, Smaller packages in proportion 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 





DrHess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 





















Wise Ford drivers no longer fool with “timers”. 
Discard the old time timer and put on the 


MARCH DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR FORDS 








naive cars no 


you one for $5.00. If don’ 
to put on. 













Drills 





|. hy L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, 
have done as well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
pA Bares 100 fest throsgh soll in to hours. 
rock. Can supply with en- 

| neif wanted. Demand for 
13 Ing. Write for catalog and easy terms, 


A Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 358 
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NAPPANEE, IND. 
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Winter Feeds lack the digest- 
ive, laxative and medicinal 
pengartian that cows need for 
vig milk production. These 
are all contained in Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders. ‘This famous 
tonic will help your cows pro- 
duce More and Richer Mak.” 
—For example 

“My Jersey Cow gave only 
6 quarts of milk a day and 5 
to 6 lbs. of butter a week. 
After feeding Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders 4 weeks she 
gave 6 to 12 quarts a day. 
After 8 weeks she gave from 5 
to 10 lbs. a week more butter 
fat.” L. B. Weaver, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Unequalled for conditioning 
horses, cattle and all other farm 
stock. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 

Get it from your dealer te-day. 
300-600-$1.20 pkgs. 25-lb. Pail $3.00 
100-lb. Drum $9.00. Except Rocky 
Mt. States and west. Keep your 
barfis sanitary with Dr. LeGear’s 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
































Dr. LEGEAR'S 
STOCK 


POWDERS 



















BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


M Y free book will amaze you. See the big 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for a song. 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 
gentle, willing workers and re sell them at g big profit, 
You can also earn fat fers breaking colts and training 
horses fos others. 
Write! Mv book ts free. postage prepaid. ‘Vo obi. 
* gation. A postcard brings t. Write today, 


Prof. JESSE BEERT.203 Maia St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Questions answered thru this de- 


on account of 

having been scientifically compounded will be found 
to be more effective than m ines com b 
local oe. Address all communications to V 
parian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Following any outbreak of disease 
among cattle or farm stock, a thoro dis- 
infection of the stable or barn is essential 
in order to prevent spread of the disease. 
This work tm not necessarily mean the 
employment of a veterinarian but may be 
easily done without outside help. Certain 
substances, coming in contact with bac- 
teria, have the power of destroying the 
germs that might do untold harm. Among 
these may be mentioned fresh slaked lime 
chlorid of lime, carbolic acid, formalin and 
cresol. Coaltar products like cresol may 
not be used indiscriminately about the 
dairy barn, as the odor may do harm to 
milk and dairy products. Bichlorid of 
mercury may be used in place of cresol, in 
the proportion of one pound to one hun- 
dred atten of water. In using this about 
stables, all manure should be scraped off 
first, as the albumen contained in manure 
the disinfecting power of 
|mercury. Bichlorid is a powerful cor- 
| rosive poison and its use should be under 
| the supervision of some one skilled in the 





| | handling of poisonous drugs. On the whole 


it is probably safer to employ a veteri- 
narian if this drug is to be used. 

The first step in disinfecting is tosweep 
all dust and cobwebs from sidewalls, 
ceilings, stall partitions and floors. Spray 
material should be applied with a good 
spray pump. Woodwork which shows 
signs of being porous because of decay 
should be removed and replaced with new. 
Concrete floors are the most sanitary, as 
all dirt and trash can be thoroly cleared 
away. Earth floors will need more work. 
All dirt showing signs of discoloration by 
urine should be carted away. Dig down 
until the soil shows free and clear. Cart 
this contaminated earth away and spread 
it on the land where it can soon be plowed 
under. This should be borne in mind in 
the case of all refuse and dirt removed; 
plow it under immediately. Burn ma- 
terial at once. 

Once the earth has been removed it will 
be a good time to put in a concrete floor. 
This is durable, economical and easily 
cleansed. However, if a permanent floor 
is not laid, fresh earth that cannot pos- 
sibly be contaminated should be hauled 
and bedded where the soiled earth has 


Subscribers are invited to mabe nay thru this | 





been removed. 

It is well to give the entire interior of | 
the stable a thoro drenching with the dis- 
infectant. Feeding troughs and drains | 
should have special attention. Whenever 
& contagious or infectious disease breaks | 
out among the animals, it will be well to 
give a thoro disinfecting following the 
removal of the diseased creature from 
the structure. It is not a bad plan to give 
the premises a cleanup once or twice a 
year, anyway. 

Plenty of windows to admit sunlight 
are almost as good as a disinfectant. 
Bacteria thrive best in darkness and shade. 
Sunlight kills the germs. Dairymen should 
|remember this and be careful to “let 
| the blessed sunshine in.”-——C. H. C. 


| 
| Colt Gnawing Wood—I have a colt six or seven 


months old that gnaws the fence posts and gate, 
also its halter. What is the cause and how can I 
stop its gnawing.—E. L. B., Idaho. 

Worms or teething may cause such a habit. It 
often indicates indigestion. Allow the colt to eat 
bark of poplar (popple) stems and boughs, as that 
often stops the trouble. If worms are present, in- 








the anus, mix in the feed twice daily a level tea- 


sprinklin be ae 
can abou 
your mnleee—the dipping 
tank where the occasion de- 
mands. For your -hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 
uite effective. To eve to 
00 gallons of water add one 
lon of Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. Then your premises 
—the cow barn, the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, cesspools 
—everything, everywhere, will 
be pure and healthful. 

You can dip, or you can spray 
or sprinkle, or appl with a 
sponge or brush, Dr. Hess Di 
and Disinfectant to the ani 
body. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease, orin- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy. Guaranteed. 








locate, understand and 

over 27 years’ success; also sample of GUARAN- 

TEE and expert veterinary advice. All FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,. 336 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Bene Crosrantn or 


sell SAVE-THE-HORSE. with 
we send direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 
fected sores quickly as it 
a IS 
blister or remove the hair, and 
Boees work the horse. $2.50 per 







delivered. 
Book 7 R Free 
Ww, F YOUNG. INO., 06 Temple St, SPRINGEIELD, MASS. 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


calf, cow and herd the 
of Aborno. Easily, ad- 

ermic syr- 
Write today A -. let 


Save 
use 
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al of & mixture of two parts table salt and 
one part each of flowers of -_ ur and dry sulphate 
of iron. Give it for a week; then stop ten days and 
then repeat the treatment if thought necessary. 
Reduce the dose if the medicine causes disturbance. 
Wet mangers, etc., with kerosene. 

Cowpox—Please send a remedy for yellow 
blisters or rising on cows’ udder, and could there be 
such a thing as a disease in the cow-pen, or is it 
earried with the hands?—Mrs. R. 8. M. 

The disease is cow-pox and is carried from cow 
to cow by the milker’s hands. It usually is intro- 
duced by a new bought cow and can be com- 
municated to a eow by a person convalescing from 
smallpox or recently vaccinated against the disease. 
It is communicable to the hands of the milker and 
the attack immunizes him against smallpox. The 
disease has to run its course. Isolate and milk last 
any cow that shows the disease and keep the stall 
floors clean and mil«x with clean hands after clean- 
ing the udder and teats, Bathe inflamed udder twice 
daily and then apply a little benzoated oxide of 
zinc ointment to the sores. If any sore is obstinate 
in healing apply strong iodin ointment daily. 

Sitfast—My horse has a sore neck. It forms a 
black scab over it and is like a boil. It makes the 
sore just like a little hole right into the neck, The 
collar fita all right.—F. W., Mich. 

Such sores contain dead skin and are termed 
“sitfasts.” Treatment to succeed pecessitates re- 
moval of the horny core by dissection. Then wet 
the wound two or three times daily with a lotion 
composed of one ounce of acetate of lead, six drams 
of sulphate of zinc, and one pint of soft water. 
Label the bottle “poison” and shake it well before 


use. 

Diseased Lungs—Please tell me what is wrong 
with my hog. I butchered the hog intending to use 
it for meat. After I got thru I saw that the | 
was diseased, decayed, rotting away and & r 
color and blue marks. A pinkiah white fluid comes 
— the lungs. Is it safe to eat the meat?—A. P., 

eb. 

We should not advise you to use the meat, but 
as one at a distance cannot make a positive diag- 
nosis you should, if possible, submit the matter toa 
local graduate veterinarian, The 
lesions described suggest broncho-pneumonia as the 
disease present and that might be due toh worms 
or dust, ete. It is quite ible, however, that the 
pig had tuberculosis. If it had swine plague that 
would quickly infect the other hogs. A pig infested 
with worms has a croupy cough and cough is also a 
symptom of pneumonia. 

Scours—I have some calves that have the black 
ecours; have lost some. I have tried everything that 
I heard of and nothing has done any good. Will 
you tell me something that will cure them or pre- 
vent it?—P. M., Mo. 

Damage or unsuitable feed is causing the dis- 
ease. Therefore you should feed and avoid 
any that is moidy, sour or spoiled in any way. 
Also cleanse and sterilize feeding utensils. Isolate 
scouring calves. Treat by giving a dose of castor 
oil, shaken up in milk; then give triple-sulpho- 
carbolate tablets, ten grains of each, thoes times 
daily. Increase dose if not soon effective. 


ARE FARMERS PESSIMISTIC? 

Continued from page 11 
kindly to this suggestion. ‘The farmers 
will be glad to keep out of speculation 
except such as that which the elements 
force upon them. Hence their interest 
in a greater degree of stability in prices 
for farm products.” 

The most unfortunate feature of the 
circulation of statements such as the one 
issued by Mr. Babson is that the kind of 
publicity they receive puts them almost 
exclusively into the hands of people who 
are not informed upon the subject and who 
naturally accept the statements as being 
correct and accurate presentations. As a 
result, the rhisconception and misunder- 
standing of the farmer is increased, when 
exactly the opposite effect is highly es- 
sential to the pest interest offarmers and 
those engaged in other industries. A 
better understanding of each other and 
less suspicion on the part of either is the 
condition toward which both farmers and 
others should work. The hurling of charges 
of pessimism will not help to bring about 
that desirable condition. Why shouldn’t 
the farmer be pictured in his true light to 
those who are not farmers? Why should 
he not be presented as the big-hearted 
individual who is giving his surplus pro- 
duce to save a starving Europe, who is 
Selling his products at the deflated prices 
and taking his loss, with the only com- 
plaint that he wants others to take cor- 
responding losses in their business, and 

ho expects to go on producing food to 
feed the world? Possibly this picture of 
the farmer is not sensational enough, but 
t certainly is vastly closer to the reality 
than the picture of a grasping, striking, 
hard-hearted individual who would hold 

is products for unreasonable prices to the 
extent that people would be forced to go 


hungry. 
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World's ~ 
Strongest Harness ¥ ar 


ays F at 
30 . u = Before You Buy Any Harness, Let Me Send 

Sapa You This Wonderful, No-Buckle 
MMM on 30 Days FREE Trial _ 


‘ Post yourself on the latest and best 
improvements in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh on 
your team 30 days—no obligation on your part. Send no 
money. That’s my way of showing the alsh right on your 
team, instead of in a harness shop, You are the sole judge. 
If after 30 days trial it does not prove to be the strongest, 
best fitting, handiest and best looking ess you ever saw, 
and lower in price than old style harness of the same high 
grade leather, send it back at my expense. This wide 
open offer is the best guarantee I know of that the Walsh 
is an exceptionally good harness. 


Cost Less than Other Harness. Wears Twice as Long 


You not only save in cost price over other har- 
ness of the same high grade leather, but you save double, 





WALSH SAMSON ? 
Other Styles: Breechingless, Back Pad, pope y 
Side Backers, etc., $66to $88, freight paid. a 








































The Walsh which [{ used 
steadily for four yearsisall you claim 


es, 4 this amount in repair expense, as the Walsh | —eeadanothersct {or my heavy team. 

as no buckles to tear the straps, no rings to wear the RE-D. No. Ls Chilton, Wis, 
straps in two. Thousands of satisfied users, The Walsh is strongest, 

: onatam GEO. NEATH, ov 

Easy Payrnents - Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Don’t put up with wornout harness any lenge Get 
the Walsh—world’s best harness—now. Pay only $15 
after 30 days trial—balance in easy monthly payments. 


Strongest—Best Looking Harness 


Walsh harness is the strongest harness made 
because every strap gives its full strength. 
Light and easy on team, Made in all 
styles, back pads, breechingless,side 2 
backers, etc. Has all the im- QZZ 

vements. Write today aM 
Pe illustrated book, prices 
liberal terms and free tri 
offer, also how you can 
earn money on the side 
showing Walsh 
ighbors. 
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IN THREE 
(3) HOURS 


—and only one man operating. That’s what the 

Martinson One-Man Stump Puller actually accomplished ‘before hun- 
dreds of spectators at the Minnesota Land Clearing Demonstration last May. 
It will do same for you, without the assistance of teams, tractors or hired help. 


The Martinson is mounted as a wheelbarrow and {s easily moved, adjusted and operated. 
Its scientific construction develops wonderful strength. You don’t have to buy a dif- 
ferent size machine for varying sized stumps. The Martinson pulls them all big and little 
alike. You need one, 


MARTINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2016 West First St. Duluth, Minnesota 
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IT PAYS TO FEED TANKAGE 

So long as the price of hogs maintains 
a relatively high ratio to the price of corn, 
no question is raised as to the profitable- 
ness of feeding tankage or other high 
protein in connection with corn for fatten- 
ing. However, at present when corn is low 
in price and hogs are also low, yet high in 
relation to corn, there are many who feel 
that tankage is no longer necessary and 
that they may make the most money or 
rather take the least loss by finishing their 
shoats on corn alone. Surely, if that were 
the case it is well worth while as the most 
profitable method is always desirable. But 
is it so? We will examine the evidence in 
the case and in so doing, we may refer to 
long time experiments conducted at the 
Purdue and Reatecey experiment stations. 

The result of long time experiments at 
Purdue show that when hogs are fed noth- 
ing but corn, each hundred pounds of 
pain require 570 pounds of corn. When 

ogs are fed corn and tankage, each hun- 
dred pounds of gain requires 387 pounds 
of corn and 22 pounds of tankage. Putting 
it in terms comparable with the first 
statement, we find that 570 pounds of 
corn fed with 3214 pounds of tankage will 
produce 147 pounde of pork. Comparing 
these two statements, 3244 pounds of 
tankage produced 47 pounds of pork. We 
will give tankage a value of six cents 
which is comparatively high and pork a 
value of ten cents which is relatively low 
and with these figures in mind $1.94 
worth of tankage produces $4.70 worth of 
— or the money invested in the tankage 
rings a return of 142 percent even under 
this unfavorable comparison. In this case 
it paid to feed the tankage. We will refer 
to these figures again later. ; 

At the Kentucky experiment station, 
the figures were arrived at on a different 
basis. As a two year average, it was found 
that each acre of corn alone hogged down 
produced 415 pounds of pork. Also two 
years average showed that shoats hogging 
down corn alone and having access to 
tankage in a self-feeder would, for each 
acre of corn consumed, eat 460 pounds of 
tankage additional and would produce 
631 pounds of pork. Considering the two 
acres of corn as having an equal yield, the 
figures mean that 160 pounds of tankage 
given the hogs in addition to the corn 
produced an additional 216 pounds of 
pork. Using the six cents as the value of 
tankage and ten cents as the value of the 
pork, we find that an expenditure of $9.60 
for tankage brings a return of $21.60 for 
pork or the investment in high protein 
feed returns 125 percent measured in 
terms of the extra pork produced. The 
similarity of the results in these two ex- 
periments measured on a different basis 
indicates the accuracy of the conclusion. 
Morever, in most places tankage is less 
than six cents and Jots of hogs fed tankage 
will bring a little premium over those fed 
corn alone in view of their better condition. 

Now someone will raise the question. 
Tankage is high and corn is low. Cannot 
we put on the hundred pounds of gain 
cheaper with corn alone than with tank- 
age and corn? Take the Purdue figures 
again. Five hundred seventy pounds of 
corn alone gives 100 pounds pork; 22 
pounds of tankage with 387 pounds corn 
gives 100 pounds of pork. It will be seen 
than 22 pounds of tankage takes the place 
of 183 pounds of corn or three and one- 
fourth bushels. Our elevator is giving 52 
cents a bushel for corn this morning; It is 
selling tankage for 434 cents a pound. 
One is still saving by feeding tankage for 
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THE BOYT HARNESS 
is the only bronze trimmed 
harness made Ease of 
strap adjustment is assured 
by the fact that bronase 
does not rust or injure the 
leather. 


HAR 








No Better Harnessat Any Price 


harness, and yet it is sold at a price lower than that asked 
for harness not so good. Compare it point for point with 
any other harness made and see for yourself if this is not true. 


os — Fo 


$95 Per Set 


Better leather cannot be put into harness. 
harness with hardware of rustless bronze, one of the toughest 


of workmanship and material. 
reputation of being ‘The Standard Work Harness of America.”’ 


THE BOYT HARNESS will give from twelve to twenty 
years of troubleless service. 
and the many nage that prolong life and reduce 

to you 
can be built and, because of large production, is sold 


To be sure of getting THE BOYT HARNESS, look 
for the name stamped on the bronze buckles. Write 
us why tL giving the name of your dealer and we will 
ant - w our newest circular describing THE 


Walter Bayt Campany, Inc., 216 Court Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SS is made better than most 


It is the only 


inspected to insure perfection 
It is built to deserve its 


Its sim construction 
It is built as well as harness 


percent lower than harness of any- 
ity. 


NESS in complete detail. 











600 a Month 
Reclaiming Junk Tires 
By the Adams-Barre Method, 
repairs can = made that are 
im ble for other systems 
at one-third the cost. Wor k 

can be teed for life of 


t customers— 
Larger -f-—-8 Build your 
own business. Free course of 
with every vuleanizer. Anyone can — 
ter our system. It’s different. Full line 
of repair equipment. 

Write for our catalogue, 
THE ADAMS-BARRE COMPANY 









Positions pay $150-$200 per ae ry start. 
ae ep pumeenees wee ~~~ ee Uniforms and Passes 


ma Roads. Mail us this ot ertisement, name 
and address and we will send Application Blank 
by return mail. Name position wanted. 


INTER-RAILWAY DEPT. 71 








1234 N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 








AVE $50 to $75 


Get your Buggy or Har- 
ness direct from our Big 
factory. Over 100 differen 
styles;low factory price \\ 
Sixty days trial. “Life- = 4 a: 
time guarantee. Send NX 
for our Free Buggy Catalog. — 


THE D. 7. BOHON COMPANY, 26 Main St., Harredsbarg, Ky. 












MOTORCYCLES 


1921 MODELS HARLEY- 

> DAVIDSON. Calland see 
>. f? them or send for catalog 

on new or used ma- 

chines. 

LANG, 1704 Michigan Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Reaele Problem 


The Threshing 

Fg cowpeas and soy beans 

Solv from mown vines, wheat, 

“ ons, Fye -_ peste. 4 perfect 
nation 5 t. it. 

Comrhe machine I have been looking for for 30 


”" W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
. A. 35 ree. Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 


KOGER PEA & BEAN TURESHER GO. 












MORRISTOWN. 























—— Farming iain may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 








with $1.05 he ean buy the 22 pounds of 
tankage that will take the place of $1.69 
cents worth of corn. And he will be mak- 
ing his farm more fertile instead of selling 
off its planttood. No matter how we make 
the comparison. we cannot get away from 
the fact that it is false economy to try to 
fatten hogs on cern alone. In the cornbelt 
it least, tankage is a necessary supple- 
ment to profitable pork production unless 


plenty of other high protein food is avail- 


Of recent years horse aavamneg has | 


able. —1. M., Ind. 





DRAFT WORK HORSES NECES- 
‘SARY 


gradually been abandoned on many farms, 
with the natural result of a serious de- 
crease in horse stocks thruout the country. 
Widespread advertising of farm tractors | 
and trucks, high prices of feed and the | 
belief that cheap horses could readily be 
obtained from the ranch country, all have 
had their effect in lessening horse breeding 
activity. The automobile has practically 
driven the light horse off the roads of the 
country, but everywhere heavy horses, 
1s heretofore, are doing che major part. of 
the work on farms ano in the woods, while 
many of them are still being used for 
short-haul work in the cities. 

The time has come, in our opinion, 
actively to resume the breeding of heavy 
draft horses for farm work purposes. A 
recent investigation in Illinois showed 
that not over one brood mare in five has 
of recent years produced a foal. At that 
rate it will take over twenty-seven years 
to replace the horses now in use in that 
state, and they are fast being retired on 
account of old age, unsoundness, or other | 
causes. The same thing is true in Iowa | 
and other great farming states. 

Over twenty million horses and mules 
ure still needed for work purposes in| 
America in spite of the competition of | 
tarm tractors and trucks, and should some 
deadly, infectious disease run riot thru 
he country, an instant dearth of work | 
horses will have to be faced. Abandon-| 
ment of horse breeding is having a like 
but gradual effect in that direction. 

While horse breeding operations have 
practically been at a standstill, horses 
needed to replace those retired for one | 

‘ason or another have come from the 
range country of the west, but high freight 
1tes and prevailing low prices have about 
opped the source of supply. We now! 
earn that range horses are a drug on the 
urket where they are raised, and are 
ng “unloaded” as quickly as possible. 
is even suggested that they should be 
1ughtered to furnish horse meat for sale 
the cities. It is also true that first-class, 
irebred draft stallions never were so 
irce as at the present time. 
Plainly, therefore, it will be necessary 
in to breed every sound, suitable, in- 
idually excellent and efficient brood 
ire the coming spring, and each of them, 

far as possible, should be mated with a 
gh-class, prepotent purebred stallion. 
nless this is done a famine of good work 
rses is bound to occur before long, and 
ices In consequence threaten to be pro- 
bitive, spite all that has been 7 wel 
eliminate scrub and grade stallions, far 
many of such sires are still offered for 
service, They ean never beget the high- 

ss of draft horses required for work on 
ur farms, and worth maintaining at the 

esent high prices for feed. It will, 
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therefore, be mere necessary than ever 
before to discard such undesirable sires 
to the revival of horse breeding now ap- 
parently necessary.—A. A. 





\ great deal of farm property is de- 
stroyed every year by lightning. Modern 
lightning rods put up by reliable com- 
panies are an absolute protection or prac- 
tically so against lightnin There is no 
need to_take a chance on lightning every 
year, 
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Start Your Pigs Right 
On Ground Feed 


With a Letz Dixie feed mill you can 
your young and growing animals a 

real balanced ration—with just the right 
amount of protein and fats to make 
stronger backs, faster growth, and 
healthier, better animals in every way. 
And you can raise, right on your own farm, 
all the products that go to make this balanced 


ration. 


You needn't spend a single penny for so called 
commercial mixed-feeds. Make them yourself— 


on your own farm—with a Letz Dixie—and cut E Write quick for interest- 
your feeding costs in half. ing CATALOG and 
The fectine aig ey®, big profite—adds 40% VALUABLE. book on how to feed for 


to the fending wae your crops by saving the 
waste. akes a -acre farm th i rme eed 
dividends as a farm of 140 aman. ean bigger profits. Every fa oe - 


mixes and grinds anything grown on the farm. them, Write for your copy TODAY 
LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 201 East Road, Crown Paint, Ind. 





America’s Leading Feed Mill 
Wholesale Distributing Houses in 46 States insure 


prompt service through Letz dealers everywhere. 














**Star’’ fixes the 
dard of Stability ia 








The Walks of Life are the Test of Shoes 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 


BERTS.-JOHNSONS AND 


mr te Grace of 














There are as many miles 
lowi in “"Soft-and- 

wre ees on there are 

in a good plow. 






Successful Farmin gadvertisements are guaranteed. They save you maney. 
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AST spring the milk distributors 

of Detroit were, strictly speak- 

ing, “up against it.” Summer 
was coming on with its usual slump 
in milk sales and the egress of a large 
number of good patrons out of the 
city. More than that the dealers had 
a thirty percent oversupply on their 
hands. It looked bad for every farmer 
and milk producer within a rddius 
of many miles of the city. 

Then the dairy division of the 
agricultural college and the state 
dairy council took a hand. A two 
weeks educational campaign was 
organized to acquaint the people of 
Detroit with the real necessity and 
value of dairy products. Window 
demonstrations and exhibits were 
shown in banks, stores and other 
places of business; special letters were 
sent out to clergy, doctors, school 
principals, dentists, social workers 
and managers of public eating houses, 
reminding them that.dairy products 
are essential to health, both physical 
and mental, and enlisting their help; 
competent authorities addressed 
women’s clubs, school children and 
other public gatherings; advertising 
space in newspapers was used and 


the progress of the campaign made good news for the editorial 


OR A LARGER USE OF MILK 


Publicity Proves Its Worth to Dairymen 


By C. A. GOSS 
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These posters, prepared by the National Dairy 
Council, are being used by many producers and dis- 
tributors in milk campaigns with excellent results. 
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up in business houses and other promi- 
nent places, government bulletins were 
distributed among the homes. Talks 
were made in the schools and before 
women’s clubs, parent-teachers meet- 
ings, ete. The total cost of the cam- 
paign, $2158, was divided among the 
benefited interests in proportion to its 
value to them. Reports of the quantity 
of liquid milk sold by the large dairies 
in Des Moines and vicinity were se- 
cured immediately before and again 
after the campaign. Computation from 
the reports of seven dairies showed a 
ten percent gain, three a fifteen per- 
cent gain and one twenty percent. 
Three dairies showed no gain but two 
of these are small and were previously 
selling all they could produce; the third 
lost a large contract during the cam- 
paign and the loss was too great for the 
other gains to offset. The largest 
dairy gained sixteen percent in quantity 
of milk sold; the three largest distri- 
butors with a total of forty-eight 
wagons gained an average of eight and 
one-third percent. 

Dairies and distributors producing 
cottage cheese showed gains of from 
two hundred to one thousand percent. 
The following letter was written by the 


secretary of the lowa Dairy Marketing Association, composed of 


columns. From June Ist five hundred dairy farmer 











to 15th milk dealers dis- 
tributed 120,000 leaflets, 
telling of the value of 
milk, how to care for it 
and how to use it. Fora 
cost of $8234.80 a city of 
a million people had an 
sSeentlanel revival on the 
beneficence of milk. And 
now listen to this: The 
distributors reported an 
increase of ten percent in 
milk sales, butter con- 
sumption increased fifteen 
percent, and cottage 
cheese three percent. 
More milk bottles were 
returned, cutting down 
cost of distribution, and 
they came back cleaner. 
Consumers took greater 
pains in caring for the 
pees which meant 
ess complaint and re- 
duced cost of adjustment. 
The entire thirty percent 
surplus was wiped out, 
an almost unheard of 
achievement. Education 
turned the trick; publicity 


members in and around 
Des Moines soon after 
the close of dairy prod- 
ucts week: 

“The week just past 
surely has demonstrated 
to the dairymen in and 
around Des Moines the 
value of advertising in the 
way of disposing of sur- 
plus milk, and at profit- 
able prices at that. For a 
time it looked as if the 
market was to be over- 
supplied this spring, which 
usually means declining 
go as we all know, but 
»y thoro and systematic 
advertising methods used 
at a critical time, the con- 
sumption of dairy prod- 
ucts was increased to a 
point where all of our 
surplus milk was cared 
for and the decline in 
prices was avoided.” 

It is only a few months 
ago since Topeka staged a 
very notable revival in 
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brought dairy products into the lime- 
light; advertising rendered the people 
of Detroit a real service by calling to 
their attention the vital need for milk 
—and incidentally saved the skins of 
the produces. 

Three years ago the dairy interests 
around Des Moines took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of spreading 
the gospel of better health sad citizen- 
ship by the dairy route. An organiza- 
tion was femal of all dairy and as- 
sociated interests, producers, distri- 
butors, creameries, dairy equipment 
manufacturers, soda fountain magnates 
and the farm press, and a definite, con- 
centrated one week’s campaign was 
launched. Half page advertisements 
were run in each of the four daily 
papers emphasizing one particular kind 
of dairy product each day, thus cover- 
ing the city in an almost one hundred 
percent manner and reaching nearly 
every county of the state. Literature 
was distributed each morning by milk- 
men on their routes, posters were put 





Uncle Sam Calls for a 
New Army of Huskies 


Asks 85,000 as Tacoma's Quota 








Enlisters Promised Health and Longevity in Place of Disease 
and Death 
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feed Teme + oe toe (he rere werk the 10.08 
Cem Rear) towan A quart of mul per day for each and every member of (he om 
» A 8 come cad tektree oe Teceme Oe or ae erteng - ing 

Answer the call. Do your duty to yourself 
and family Enlist in the army of milk con- 
sumers for health's sake. 

Drink milk. Use it on cereals, in puddings, 
custards, gravies and on vegetables. 
SOLA PROMOTES CROWTE 450 LFT: THE Trocwe sam 
TADS GEALTE WF MIDDLE LIFE GIVES TO THE AGED & GOODLY MEAS 
Rs oF TEER 


MORE oF He MUG SEY 
B MEANS 
LS LESS or *« DRUG 








One of the ads that appeared in the Tacoma 
papers during Milk Products week 


dairy enthusiasm. As is the custom in 
most places the campaign was preceded 
by a survey of local milk and health 
conditions. The results of the survey 
were used in advertising during the 
campaign. Most of the effort was di- 
rected thru the schools. In one week 
142 meetings were held and 11,341 
children talked to by dairy authorities, 
doctors and specialists. Dairymen an- 
nounced a twenty-five percent gain in 
milk sales immediately following the 
campaign. The largest creamery re- 

rted a thirty percent increase in 
Putter sales compared with the same 
month the year before. Soda fountains 
had a ten to fifteen percent gain in 
demand for milk drinks. The milkmen 
in one school district sold twice as 
much milk as before and gave the 
credit to the milk demonstration car- 
ried on in the school. And the whole 
cost was only $846.07. 

Space will not permit a detailed ac- 
count of all the successful campaigns 
that have (Continued on page 91 
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Keep Your Cash—Let the Extra Cream It 
Saves Pay for This New Butterfly Separator i 


You can now get any size of the New Butterfly Cream 
Separator you need direct from our factory at former " = §. 
low prices and for only $2.00 down. By this plan your ot si pimped 
separator will earn its own cost and more before you 7; wae ‘ 
pay. You won't feel the cost at all. More than 200,000 ry 
farmers have obtained this high-grade separator on this r 
self-earning plan. You can do the same. 


Send today for our big free catalog folder, showing all sizes \ 
and quoting lowest prices. For example, . 


$ buys the No. 24% Junior, a light running, easy cleaning, close 9 £ 
skimming, durable, guaranteed separator. Skims 120 quarts per iJ cat: 

hour. You pay only $2.00 down and balance on [easy terms of } i 
4 


0 | $350 M th no interest to pay. No extras. Prices we quote in- 
n y ne a on cludeeverything. We also make4 larger sizes of the 


New Butterfly 3% 





S ~atpetines 


up to our big 800-pound capacity machine shown here— @ 
all sold at similar low prices—on our liberal terms of only 
$2 down and more than a year to pay. Every machine 
guaranteed a lifetime against defects in materials and ff 
workmanship. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL | 


You can have 30 days’ trial on your own farm and see 
for yourself how easily one of these splendid machines 
vill earn its own cost and more before you pay. Try it 
iiongside of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. 
[f not you can return it at our expense and we will refund 
your $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 










Get Your 
Cream Separator 
Now on This Easy 
Self-Earning Plan. 
No Interest—No Extras. 








| ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


2101 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ml. a 
iene sour FREE Catalog Pollet sod RiPeateaas | Write for FREE CATALOG FOLDER 


mail me your FREE Catalog Folder and full particulars 
regarding your special easy payment offer on the 


New Butterfly Cream Separator. Why not get one of these big labor-coving, | aan A aepes machines while you have 


i 

i 

! 

i 

i 

' the opportunity to do so on this Let us send you our ig. new, 
i illustrated catalog folder showing all the machines we make and quoting lowest factory 
j_ | KOOD......--e-ennnsnannensseeseceemCOWS. prices and easy payment terms. We will also mail you a book of letters from owners 
i telling how the New Butterfly is helping them make as high as $100 a year extra profits 
H from their cows. Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today, 
I 
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ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


ee ee a Manafacturers Selling Direct to Farmers 


tate cc oe eee 2101 Marshail Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUYING CATTLE AT PUBLIC 


AUCTION 
Many cattle are now changing hands at 
blic auction and the appearance of 


numerous advertisements in the farm 
yurnals indicate that many more will 
soon be sold 

It is generally a hard task for the in- 
experienced to purchase cattle in the sale 
ring in a manner satisfactory to himself 
and his pocketbook. There is a great 
umount of psychology in a sale and the 
auctioneer who knows how to handle the 
crowd and take advantage of the high 
enthusiasm, frequently has one bidding 
high on individuals that he knows full 
well are not worth the price to him. This 
must be guarded against, as an animal is 
often in the ring but two or three minutes 
when spirited bidding is going on, and 
this time is not sufficient for a careful, 
thoro examination of any animal that one 
is considering as an addition to his breed- 
ing herd. Again, one’s position at the side 
of the sale ring may keep him from a clear 
view of the animal being bid on, and thus 
he fails to detect those covered defects 
that can be so easily concealed by high 
hitting Some faults may also be over- 
looked by the manner in which the animal 
is shown that would otherwise be detected 
by a close examination of the animal in the 
stalls 

lo avoid the pitfalls of hasty judgment 
and to save regrets and apologies when the 
check is being written after the sale, the 
buyer should follow some definite plan. A 
good scheme is » obtain a sale catalog as 
early as possible before the sale, then make 
up your mind just what you want, how 
many cows, bulls and heifers; the age, 
whether bred or unbred, and from what 
families you would prefer to have them 
Then examine the offerings, paying par- 
ticular attention to those that are most 
likely to fit into your herd. Examine the 
breeding and mark them-in your catalog 
se careful of pedigrees that are written 
up in a confused manner. If they are such, 
it is generally for a purpose and a close 
examination of the individual should re- 
sult. Do not be misled by records of in- 
dividuals that are not close relatives, such 
as “this cow’s dam is the sister of sire’s 
or dam’s of,” or “she is one of the best 

‘ows in-our herd.” These re marks are 
only part of the good salesman’s art and 
yut in as ‘“‘bait.’’ Most any individual may 
et a nice write-up if one wishes to go 
back far enough among its relatives to 
find it. The same is true of selecting in- 
dividuals for their blood. If you have 
made up your mind to have a bull of 
particular family, have that family appear 
in the pedigree some place in the first four 
generations. One cannot study the pedi- 
grees too much and after c¢ areful considera- 
tion of those animals that might be pos- 
sible additions for the herd, go to the farm 
and see them before the day of sale if it 
is possib le to do so. This is not always 
practical on account of the great distance, 
but an inspection of the cattle before the 
sale day will many times save one from a 
big mistake. If one has been able to make 

1 previous inspection it will be of a decided 
adv: untage, for the amount you are able to 
pay for the different ones may then be 
placed in the catalog, and you will be well 
acquainted with your prospective pur- 
chases. Then when the day of sale comes 
you are prepared. You have placed the 
maximum value on the animal which it 
would be worth to you, its markings and 
type are known, and you can bid in- 
telligently and with a clear mind. 

If it has not been possible to make an 
inspection trip before the sale, you should 
at least have estimated, from the breed- 
ing, age and merits, what the particular 
inimals you are interested in are worth to 


you ind yo hou Id have formed a good | 
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We have just received a large cargo of | 
Melotte Separators and when remitting 

to Belgium, the exchange was so favor- ri mey 
able that we were able to save $10.00 per ro 
separator. We are giving this to you as NY 
long as the cargo lasts. This is your 

if you take advantage of it at pay 
you must act at once inorder tosave$10.00, 


NoMoneyDown 


— Melotte—“ The Edison of Europe’’— 
is placing his Great Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separ-tor on the American mare 
ket on a wonderful—no money down— 
30 days’ free trial— 15 year guarantee 
easy payment offer. 
You, who have wanted the world’s 


greatest 
separator, write for catal ‘ht t 
out why 500,000 1 Meloite Separators rm Sin toe 


today. Betire be buying 

new the y the emotes bes won 264 Cra —¥ and fe. 
ional Prizes a: every important. pe ay 

contest. Mail the the coupon now for our 


$ 50 After 30 Days’ 
= Free Trial! 


You are not to send a cent until have used as —t yt -y -- 

thie Great Beigian Melotte for days on your owners of Meiottes after fifteen 

own farm and thoroughly made up your mind 

sfcr youhave sataed yourselt ay thes Balancing Bow! is called the secret of perfect 

after you have satisfi —£ pay $7.50 details 
the balance in y payments, 


Send This Coupo 


Mail coupon for catalogue full description of this wonderful cream [pon Read 
clean. Adee. Msltic fat eae ge a ca pe One half less tinware to 
Melot eatures 


exclusive 

Don’t buy any separator until you _——~ at ee . 

the Melotte. Take advantage of the 30 days f, aed en a ea “s 
trial which Mr. Melotte has now authorized us to 
—. Test the Melotte egainst, all other separators 

end satisfy yourself as hundreds of American a oor 
-—— lat i the world’s —_ 

only separator that 

Brake. nlite 99 cany to tora that it spine, g Name... 
stop cranki And remem- 

ber, itis guaranteed for 1b years.” Don’t wait- jj 


The Mel tte Separator, f. 8 Manges es Sea 
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: oars Trimmed Team Harness, $63. oo 
Just mention No. 67 and we will send the barness C. O. D.. 
Send No Money. subject to inspection. The $63.95 and charges, you pay th 
agent, after you have received the goods and find them t 
be perfectly satisfactory. If for any reason you would be 
dissatisfied after you have looked them over, return same t 
us and we will pay all Brid les—% - inch, short 
check, spotted front and nose band, brass rosettes and 
Sf long flat side checks. Lines—il-inch, 18 feet, with snaps 
Hames—No. 92, red steel bound with brass balls, bolt 
style, Cooper’s jointed clips. Traces—1'4-inch, 6 feet long 
double and stitched with Cooper’s jointed clips on front 
end, 6-link heel chain: on back end. Pads—Heavy 
harness leather, felt lined, row of brass spots on each edge, 
1%-Iinch adjustable market cuege fastened to ring on trace 
Back Straps—l-inch, with safe on hip and trace carriers 
Breeching—Heavy folded, with Sayer, l-inch side straps 
and snaps, rj Straps—%-inch, 3-ring style, wide safe 
ae ee ote a on — 
bs iu © snaps an stides 
Martingales—1%-inch, %-inch collar straps. Belly Bands—Folded, with 1%-inch layer, lazy straps folded 
Price (less collars and tie straps), $63.95 With 1%- inch traces, $65.95. For 1%-inch lines add 85e. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, which shows a complete line of merchandise, Coats, Shoes 
Overalls, Gloves and many other attractive bargains. KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO. Dept. ; 64 Monroe, Wis. 


Send Model or drawing for Thirty-five years experience, Send 
Preliminary Examination, model or sketch for opinion as to paten- 
| Booklet free. Highest references, tability. Free “Inventors Guide”. 


| Best results. Promptness assured. Highest references and personal attention assure best results 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. 8t., Washington,D.C. ' Franklin H. Hough, 516 Wash. Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C 















































































picture in your mind as to the type, mark- 
ings, and qualities of the individuals you 


are considering buying. Then arrange to 
get to the place of sale in sufficient time so 
that you can examine the individuals you 
have selected. The attention given them 
should not be hurried and should be cori- 
fined mostly to the individual excellence 
of the animals, paying strict attention to 
the type that you have in your herd, and 
seeing that the prospective cattle should 
conform as closely as possible to them. 
After observing the cattle you are then 
ready to bid on them. Since you have 
determined the desirability of the animals 
and their probable value to you, it is 
necessary to watch that you do not over- 
bid, for frequently a g trader of cattle 
will sometimes lose his head at the ring- 
side in the face of spirited bidding. The 
beginner is quite apt to reason that if the 
animal is worth some certain amount 
to a competing bidder, then it is worth just 
a little more to him. A beginner will also 
do well to be careful not to bid against 
himself, a8 auctioneers in a large crowd 
will sometimes use this method. 

However, public auction sales are not 
to be condemned, and if a person will 
carefully inspect his prospective buy and 
weigh carefully its exact worth to him, 
and then hold himself entirely to this, he 
ean usually buy as cheaply at auction as 
at private sale.—C. E. A. 


THE GAME OF “COW” 

The members of the national dairy 
council and others who are interested in 
stimulating the consumption and increas- 
ing appreciation of dairy products will be 
pleased to know that some city children 
have devised a new means for advertising 
the cow and her products. As nearly as 
can be determined some Milwaukee 
youngsters invented the game that they 
eall “eow.” Since then it has spread to 
other places in Wisconsin where city 
children take frequent automobile rides 
past farms that are well populated with 
dairy cows. 

To play the game of “cow” it is neces- 
sary that there be at least two children 
in the ear, unless father or mother will 
take a hand. One of the kiddies takes one 

ide of the road and one the other. Then 


s the ear speeds along the road they count | 


| the cows. Anything of the bovine 

, — of size or sex, is listed 
sacow. The one who counts a hundred 
first is declared the winner. Sometimes 
father adds a little more zest to the game 
by offering a prize of a large dish of ice 
cream to the winner. In order to keep 

eace in the family there must be also a 
booby prize which must be an order of 
ce cream almost as large as that presented 
to the winner. 

Phyllis Burch, daughter of D. 8. Burch 
of the bureau of animal industry, is re- 
sponsible for transmitting this in i 
and valuable information to the Uni 


species 


States department of agriculture and to| § 


all children who live where there is plenty 
of material with which to play the thrilling 


game of counting cows.—C. G. 


BUTCHER THIS COW 





[ have a cow which had her third calf | 2 
last January. Bred her twice last May but | # 
she did not stay and I bred her again | : 
three weeks ago and think she is with| : 
But a couple of times before I} = 


calf now. 


bred her last, the!mi 

alter it stood awhile we cannot use it. She 

zives about a quart at a milking. I under- 

stand the people I bought her from let her 

‘and dry three months or more before she 
| her ealf.—E. J. 8., Minn. 

Such a cow is not worth retaining for 
rying as she is a shy breeder, very likely 
cted with contagious abortion disease 
‘ not a persistent milker. We should 
ngly advise selling her to the butcher 

when in good flesh. 


Th, 


has been so strong 


1920 index is yours for the asking. 
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Accent on the “pay” 


Papec is pronounced “ pay-peck” 

—with the accent on the “pay” 
W/ rece it is only a coincidence that in the name 
Papec, the word “pay” should sound with 
special emphasis, it is not a mere coincidence that, 
when you consider the purchase of an ensilage cutter, 
the Papec machine should stand out above all others. 
For twenty years the Papec has been built upon the same mechan- 
ical principles. That these principles were correct twenty years 
ago, and that they are correct today, is shown by the demand for 


Papec Ensilage Cutters—a demand which has made the Papec 
plant the largest exclusive ensilage cutter factory in the world. 


You will want to know about these principles of Papec con- 
struction. You will want to know why the Papec operates with 
less power, and how the fact that it operates with Jess power 
proves the efficiency of the Papec throughout. Our catalog 
illustrates these points, tells why you should “‘Own Your Own 
Papec,’’ how we can make such a remarkable guarantee as this: 
“We Guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and blow ensi- 
lage perpendicularly to the height of any silo, with any 
power, provided the speed of the cutting wheel does not fall 
below six hundred (600) revolutions per minute. We also 
guarantee that any Papec Cutter will cut and elevate more 
ensilage with the same power than any other blower cutter.” 


Own Your Own Papec—lIt Pays 
Papec Prices—always low—now lower— 
Bic Price back to basis of four years ago. Write 
REDUCTION today for information. Use coupon below. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 493 MainStreet SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORE 


With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you 
the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town 
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POCSESEE SEE E Eee sees eeeeeee (Clip Coupon Here) Sueaseesssssacosacaneneesr. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 
Gentiemen>—Without obligation on my part, you may send me your new catalog and 1921 prices. Tell me what size Papec 4 
my 
Ensilage Cutter my engine will operate. I have a .... silo, and a... .. . horsepower .... .. engine. ‘3 
(Size) (Kind) 
Name. i.+.+-. grecceces Svcceccccevevcsssecece R Br... TRO ccccccceccccctdcdscccccccesecens MIED. .. .ccccccoove 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 


Has Mechanical Milking Been Tried and Proven? 


A young Iowa farmer wanted to know the truth about milking machines. Accord- 
ingly he wrote to over eight hundred other farmers whom he knew had used mechanical 


milkers asking for their experiences and advice. 


Nearly five hundred of those farmers 


wrote him in detail answering the questions ke asked. This young farmer has consented 


to pass on this advice to other Successful Farming readers. 


A summary and detailed ac- 


count of the replies which he received in answer to his various questions will be given in 


succeeding issues. 


WENTY-ONE out of twenty-five members of the Barne- 

veld, Wisconsin, cow testing association use milking 

machines. The four who do not already own them expect 
to purchase soon. Only three cow testing associations out of 
115 in the state have no herds milked by machine. Seventeen 
associations report at least ten herds each milked by mechanical 
milkers. Sixty-eight of the associations have 468 herds me- 
chanically milked; in other words, over one-fifth of the 2051 
herds belonging to Wisconsin test associations are not milked 

y hand. 

Growth of the milking machine business has been so rapid in 
recent years that an estimate as to the number in use would 
be only a guess. Some have said that ten percent of our herds 
are now milked by machine. It is safe to make the assertion 
that the live dairy sections are few and far between where 
mechanical milking is not now being done. 

In some cases this increase has been a forced growth. Dairy 
profits can be augmented in but two ways, namely, increasing 
the volume of production or decreasing the cost. The lessening 
of the labor supply within very recent years has made dairy- 
ing in many cases absolutely impossible without additional 
help, and dairymen turning to mechanical milkers as the last 
resort have found them not only satisfactory but in many cases 
better than the old way. Owners of many small herds have 
found, after the milker was installed, that efficient management 
demanded an increase in the number of cows and consequent 
increase in production with a decrease in the help required 
to care for them. 

This is only natural—power machinery in every branch of 
farming has speeded up production with a reduction of labor. 
The tractor bases its right to existence largely on its ability 
to do more work per man power and with less exertion. The 
motor truck has made for itself a place in the hearts of men 
because with its help one man can haul bigger loads and have 
more time for his other tasks. The little gas engine has found 
a permanent home on almost every farm because it displaces 
the human drudgery of working a pump handle and pushing 
a bucksaw. And now the milking machine is breaking down the 
wall of prejudice and opposition that has barred it from man 
farms, because experiment and experience are both proving it 
to be almost a 
necessity in the 
successful meeting 
of modern dairy 
and business com- 
petition. 

The place the 
milking machine 
is making for 
itself is not based 
on fancy or une 
proved worth. 
The fight to de- 
termine its .~ 
to existence has 
been longer and 
and more care- 
fully worked out 
than has been the 
case with most of 
the worthwhile 
farm appliances. 
It is not difficult 
to find farms 
where mechanical milking has been practiced for over a genera- 
tion. For nearly twenty years experiment stations in many 
states have been conducting -critical examinations into the 
claims made for mechanical milkers and their practical adapt- 
ability to average farm conditions. 

Manufacturers have taken more than ordinary pains, in 
many cases mounting into years of experimenting and improv- 
ing, before placing them on the market. True there have been 
over-enthusiastic salesmen, and purchasers in some cases have 
gained impressions that were out of reason, but for the most 
part makers have realized as farmers have also come to do, that 
good sense and judgment are necessary when mechanical devices 
are applied to living things. 

Our own country has not been the bell cow in the procession 
of milking machine advancement, but rather the tail ender. 


with dec 





Many owners of smal! herds have found that the milker allowed them to increase the size of the herd 
reased cost. 


Perhaps they are the questions you have been asking yourself. 


Denmark, Holland, Sweden and Scotland have all been ahead 
of us. In Australia and New Zealand, few dairy farmers with 
herds of twenty-five or thirty cows are still milking by hand. 
The milking machine is filling a need and to the satisfaction 
of the users. : : . ; 

There is a great future for the dairy business in the United 
States. In the last twenty years the average number of cows 
per farm has increased 25 percent. In Wisconsin, the last two 
decades have seen an increase in average number of cows per 
farm from 5.8 to 9.8. Michigan’s average cow population per 
farm has nearly doubled in the same length of time. Minne- 
sota went from 4.8 cows per farm to 7.8 and Kansas from 
3.9 to 5.6. The central west states went from an average 
of 3.8 cows per farm to 4.4 cows in 1910 and 5.6 cows in 1920. 
Last year the number of dairy cows on farms in the states as 
a whole increased 272,000 head, a 1.2 percent gain in a year. 

Half of the cost of dairying is labor. Chores are the bugbear 
of the dairy farm. It is a most unpopular term with the hired 
men and boys. If the chore cost can be materially reduced and 
the task made more pleasant, the cost of equipment to make the 
change will soon be paid for. If the mechanical milker will re- 
duce the disagreeableness and cost of chores; if it will produce 
milk as clean as by hand; if it will not injure the cows upon 
which it is used; if the yield is as large as by hand; if it is de- 
pendable and does not require a trained mechanic to operate, 
it will mean more to the two and one-half million farmers who 
milk cows than almost any machine of recent invention. 

The question is will it do these things. Most farmers are more 
or less familiar with the principles of operation and methods of 
construction of milkers. What they want to know is whether 
the claims made for them hold water under strict test and under 
actual farm conditions and practice such as their own. It was 
to get this information direct from users under conditions similar 
to fis own, that a young Iowa dairyman wrote to 834 users of 
twelve well-known makes of milking machines. In reply he 
received 410 letters from milking machine users covering nearly 
every state in the Union. 

The first thing this young farmer wanted to know was 
whether or not those of whom he was asking information had 
used their machines long enough to have given mechanical milk- 
ing a fair trial and 
to really know 
what they were 
talking about. Of 
the 388 who 
stated how long 
they had used 
mechanical milk- 
ers 29 reported 
less than one year, 
101 had expe- 
rience of one yea! 
or longer, 94 two 
years, 63 thre 
years, 37 four 
26 five 
years, 17 six years, 
10 seven years 
7 eight years, anc 
4 nine years or 
longer. In other 
words two-thirds 
of them had used 
machines two 
years or more and should have become pretty familiar with 
any difficulties that might possibly arise. 

n addition he wanted to know the size of farms these men 
were operating, the number of cows they milked at the time 
they bought their machines and in what form they marketed 
their product. From the letters he classified the users in respect 
to size of farms as follows: 

Size of Farm 
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It is readily seen that nearly one- (Continued on page 59 
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Anyone Can Now Own the Famous 


_Suction-Feed Cream Separator 
Low cost—Easy terms—Guaranteed clean skimming at any speed—200-lb. capacity 


Here it is—a standard Sharples 
Suction- feed ey ed _ = 
average —a ° 
pound capacity machine that 
you can afford to buy— 





Type C 


Cash—F.0.B. Factory 

R the first time in the history of the 
separator business it is possible to buy, 
for as little as $44, a standard separator, 
which, at any speed, skims clean and 
delivers a cream of unchanging thickness. 
Only The Sharples Separator Company,' with 
the largest separator factories in America, has the 


resources and facilities to build such a marvel, at 
an unmatchably low price. 


Sharples always leads 


Every new and worth while feature in sepa- 
rator construction was originated by Sharples. Now 
comes the new Type C Sharples to revolutionize 
the dairy industry. 

It places before the owner of a few cows the 
means of making more money than was ever made 
or thought possible in a small dairy. 





So great is our confidence in its 
efficiency, we plan to build 100,000 
Type C machines this year 


and it is on this basis of big and economical produc- 
tion, and of our unbounded faith that it will find a 
waiting and an enthusiastic market, that we price it 
at $44. Mass production on a gigantic scale will en- 
able us to do what was never done before—offer a 
high grade, high class, standard separator at a price 
any farmer can afford. 


Type C is the greatest advance in separator con- 
struction since the invention of the famous Sharples 











THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Dept. S, West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago—San Francisco— Toronto 


Branches: 


200-POUND CAPACITY 
The biggest value ever 
built in a separator 


suction-feed principle, which is a part of this machine. 
Type C is a Sharples Separator, made so small, light 
and compact that anyone can carry and set it up. 
Weighs but 40 pounds and is only 2234 inches high. 


We will guarantee this separator to skim cleaner 
under farm conditions than any fixed feed type of 
separator. It has every feature of construction of 
the standard Sharples Suction-feed—the only sepa- 
rator in the world that skims clean and delivers a 
cream of even density at any speed—the only sepa- 
rator with a perfect automatic oiling system that 
requires but a spoonful of oil once a month—the 
only separator with the one-piece bowl—no discs— 
easiest to clean and keep clean. 


Type C is a perfect, powerful, easy running, Suc- 
tion-feed separator—not a wasteful makeshift as are 
cheap machines which do not skim clean. It bears 
the name Sharples and is sold with the same iron- 
clad Sharples guarantee of money back if not as rep- 
resented. Pays for itself in a short time and then 
becomes a big money maker on the farm. 


Sold on liberal terms 


There’s a Sharples dealer in your neighborhood. 
Ask him to show you Type C and tell you of the 
Sharples Partial Payment 
Plan. You can either pay the 
entire cash price now or can 
atrange to pay a small cash 
deposit and balance in easy 
monthly payments. If 
he doesn’t have Type 
Cin stock, write to us. 
Better still, send us 
check or money order 
for $44, tell us the 
name of your dealer, 
and we'll ship a ma- 
chine without delay, 
f.0. b. West 
Chester, Pa. 
Order at once 
and be sure of 
getting your machine 
immediately. 


Big Reduction in 
all Sharples 
Suction-feed 
Separator Prices 


In spite of the fact that 
penne vent costs, 
a vais | and labor costs have not as yet materially 
a we are confident oo the ppeeaeh re- 
period will mean low ae eae farm machinery. Conse- 
quently, we are now ucing the prices of all Sharples Suc- 
tion-feed Separators to practically owe level, feeling 
sure that this policy of sharing present losses with the farmer 
will be appreciated and knowing that our reductions of over 
20%, bringing prices down to practically pre-war level, will 
je dairymen to get on to amore profitable basis at once. 


Ask your Sharples dealer or write us 
regarding the new Sharples prices. 
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THE SELF-SUCKING COW 
It is annoying to say the least when a 
cow contracts the habit of robbing her 
own dairy and how best to stop the vice 
is a problem. In some instances where a 
cow shows a marked shrink in milk and 
is not seen to suck herself we have found 
that the robbing was being done by a 
calf, or even a yearling, on pasture, The 
usual treat- 
ment in such 
a case is to 
put a spiked 
halter on the 
robber calf. 
Such a con- 
trivance 1s 
objectionable in that 
injuries to the udder 
may result. The better 
plan is to prevent the thiev- 
ing c alf from getting at the 
cow. In another instance 
campers on the lake at the 
far side of the farm were 
doing the robbing, so investigation is 
necessary in all such cases. 

When a cow sucks herself there are 
various methods of prevention, each of 
which has its advocates. We have often 
had good results from simply putting 
an old horse collar upside down on the 
cow's neck. A “necklace”’ of pointed lath 
or small pickets proves effective. It is 
made as follows: Take six pieces of round 
light wood about twelve inches long and 
one and one-half inches in diameter, or 
pieces of strong lath of similar length, 
and with small cord passed thru holes 
bored in the round sticks, or tied around 
the laths, weave them to form an open 
fence-like necklace to be placed around the 
cow's neck and secured there by tying to- 
gether the free ends of the cords. When the 
cow turns to suck herself the sticks wiu 
prevent. Another good plan is to place a 
strong halter on the neck and a surcingle 
around the body just behind the elbows. 
Then put a snap-hook in one end of a 
piece of fork or broom handle and a ring 
im the other. Now snap the hook into the 
hanging ring of the halter, pass the stick 
between the forelegs and attach the ring 
in its end to the surcingle, or pass the rope 
or strap of the surcingle thru the ring 
of the stick. This wil] stop self-sucking 
but not prevent eating. 

A simpler plan is to put a bull ring in 
the cow’s nose and hang another ring from 
the first one. That usually works well. If 
not, then put a common straight bridle 
bit in the mouth and hold it loosely in 
place by means of a halter. One man 









suggests greasing the teats with lard and 
then sprinkling freely with red pepper. 

That discourages the cow from sucking 
herself or being sucked by a calf. A some- 
what cruel preventive measure is to put | 
some hog rings in the cow’s lips and the 
latest suggestion, which we do not care 
to recommend, is to put the rings in the 
tip of the cow's tongue. 

The old-fashioned plan of splitting the 
cow's tongue for a distance of one and 
one-half to two inches from its tip has of 
recent years been improved upon by 
trained veterinarians who perform the 
operation according to modern methods 
of surgery and in such a way as to prevent 
undue suffering and insure against infec- 
tion.—A. S. A. 


| 
THE FUNERAL OF A SCRUB 
Several years ago the Wilton county, | 
(Wisconsin) cow testing association set 
as one of its goals the complete elimination 
of the scrub bull. This fall with a des- 
perate last-ditch struggle they succeeded 
in putting the only remaining scrub sire 
on the skids for oblivion. These skids 
were well greased with the tallow of other 
scrubs that had gone before and once the 
owner was convinced, this tailender went 
in a hurry. 
The final cleanup of the scrubs in this 
association was marked by an unusual 
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Biseer Barn Profits 
r You in [921 


me a rou THAT MEETS YOUR PERSONAL NEEDS 





March, 1921 


RTER Barn Service is increasing production and cutting 
production costs for thousands of practical farmers. It in- 
cludes one of the finest and most thorough barn plan- 

ning departments to be found anywhere, but it is much more 

than that—it is a personal, specific, barn efficiency service, 
through which the knowledge and co-operation of trained field 
men are at your disposal, without c cost or obligation. 


@ These barn experts 
have made a special 
study of the barn sub- 
jects In which you are 
vitally interested — the 
things that cut your pro- 
duction costs and in- 
crease net profits. 
—how to increase milk 
pores Py 10% to 20% by 
watering 


nure and reduce 


oie" =" | PORTER 
CompigtettodernBarn 
your 


milk yield and feed 
consumption 

—how to prevent waste 
in feeding 


—how to care for the 
cows at calving time 
and the care of sick 
animals 

—how tohandletheherd 
bull safely and easi 

—barn ventilation 

—how to put the 
crop in the barn wit 
speed and economy 

—how to hang the barn 
doors. 

@ if you will check the 

above subjects in which 

you are particularly in- 
terested, giving us brief 
information with regard 
to your barn, number of 
head of stock housed 
etc., we'll cheerfully give 
you all of the informa- 
tion at our command. 

Absolutely no obligation 

—this is a part of the 

Porter e. 














. le __ pene —_. 
Mtter carriers —feed carriers —_hay tools : 
door 





profits” meter; 
your crops, live- 
= dairy pro- 


pass through ban 


The man who will make 
money in 1921 will be the man 
whocuts production costs. The 
placeto start is thebarn. The 
solution is labor-saving, cost- 


cuttin uipmenat— 
EQUIPMENT 





Let Us Help You 
Plan Your Barn 


@ You build but once, 
and mistakes are ~~ 
be sure you are right be- 
fore you go 
@ Porter Barn Planning 
experts will help you 
plan the new barn or re- 
model the old one for the 
ae possible work- 
efficiency and con- 
chestion economy. 
@ We are frequently 
able to save the owner 
hundreds of dollarsin the 
cost of his building by 
sugges @ more eco- 
nomical a ement or 
construction. Frequent- 
ly we help him to avoid 
mistakes that would be 
annoying and costly as 
long as the barn stands. 


@ Porter architects are 
barn specialists—men to 
whom you would pay 
5% or more for planning 
your building if 
RTER could hire them. 
complete service—plane, 
specifications, bills o' 
at your 


4 
barn is 
your farm 


labor — all 


material, ete. 
disposal. 


@ Before you spenda 
nickel for terial 


ma or 
labor let us confer with 
you. Send us a rough 
sketch and tell us what 
you want to do. 


@ Mail the coupon—to- 
day. The information it 
brings you may be worth 
hundredsorthousandsof 

dollars to you.Whether you need plans 
or equipment now or not, get the big 
new Porter book. It is valuable. Abso- 
lutely no cost or obligation. 








J. E. Porter Corporation 


: 885 Guion St. Ottawa, Illinois 








Do you need a light—serviceable—inexpensive 
Tractor for spring work? Your Ford car and 
our Auto Tractor will do the trick. 





Our catalog--"*Tractor Farming With « Ford’ ts illustrated 

in colors--and explains in detail how to apply mechanical! pow" 

er to your plowing--discing--harrowing--seeding and harvest. 
ng at a price that you can afford and make pay. This book is 
ent free on request. Address, Dept. T. 


GOULD BALANCE are COMPANY 
Kellogg, - 









wi LSON vor ED MILLS. 
Se 


Mills of_all qusp br all pur- 
and 


P Write for ii “Cate- 















i 


on cattle 
to treat calves 2 to 10 days old with Pleming’e Chemical 











FLEMING BROTHERS, 2 91 Union Stock Yards. Chicago 


= Minneapolis Office, 426 M Washington Ave.,.N. 





\ RES 
Get 20,000 MILES SERVICE 


We positively Guarantee that 
tires cannot cut, bruise, overheat 
Ordinary punctures impossible. Pre- 
vent blow-outs. Cannot wear out in 
20,000 miles on all kinds of roads 
when covered with 


paca) | 


Go on in 10 minutes. No de- 
flation of tires. Perfect non-skid, 
Light weight, Noiseless, Perfect 

Low in cost. 
guarantee. Cut tire 
expense two. Facts proven b) 
thousands of users. forget your tires and enjoy 
driving over roughest roads in country. Write t 
G@UKOLT MFG. COMPANY 
48 Third St., Stevens Point, Wis. 











‘TALBERT & TALBERT 4904 TALBERT BLDG, Washington, D.C. 


Frost Proof CABI —-! PLANTS ;;: Million 


akereld Used to frost and! i 
vate. hast easy Re Pa ag 
Order early 





celebration. A picnic was held on October 
Srd, on Sunny Brook Guernsey Farm. 
There was a brass band from the neigh- 
boring town, sports, eats, and all the 
things that generally go with a picnic. 
But according to cow tester, E. V. Dem- 
ing, the great event of the day was a 
mock funeral at which the last scrub bull, 
or an effigy of him, occupied a prominent 
place in the hearse which served usually 
as a milk wagon. 

To show the esteem in which the de- 
ceased was held the hearse was decorated 
lavishly with thistles and burdocks. The 
only mourner was dressed as a clown and 
it is not on record that anyone condoled 
with him. 

One of the purebred bulls of the neigh- 
borhood was used to haul away the “re- 
mains.’ The procession marched to the 
river where amid the cheers of the farmers 
and their families the casket was skidded 
into the water. 

lt is probable that this cermony will go 
down in history as the most joyful funeral 
ever held in Wisconsin.—C. E.:G. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 
Continued from page 86 

half of these farmers were on farms of a 
quarter section or less. Considerably less 
than one-third had farms of more than 
a half section. They were not large farms 
nor were they backlot affairs—they were 
very similar to the vast majority of farms 
in the cornbelt. On these farms were 
herds ranging from five to one hundred 
cows. Nearly one-half the farms milked 
15 cows or less; it will be observed that 
only a comparatively few had over 30 
cows which Is a very common sized*herd 
in many sections of the daif¥ states. 


No. of Cows No. of Users 


dbVkarucesst 0600 dhe Ceetesntecae 2 
Ose cacccaveurnecudeasedpceu snes 5 
7. 3 
se” 7 
9.. 6 
10 22 
ick ide abd acdn Cute ekhe éeadinbsaah 2 
eee eee 21 
13... , 5 
14.. ' 17 
15 29 
10 to 20.. 102 
21 to 25... 50 
Be OO Bee cr cece cc cssents cetvcceee 36 
31 to 35.. 10 
Ber OO Ge ccdeecedcewenupesseusewes 10 
Set debcé.édn ct pacwsbhssenes en 5 
46 to 5O...... oe ‘ ee enens 4 
Over 50... , , abe eedes Ss 
SOEs OS a in dain 600 we cdneseusee 54 
Began with milker........... 2 


These farmers were disposing of their 
dairy products in different ways. Five 
used all the milk on the farm, 8 made and 
sold butter, 106 sold cream to the cream- 
ery, 38 retailed milk to city trade, 175 
delivered whole milk to the creamery, 19 
wholesaled their milk to retail distributors 
ind 11 made cheese. Of course, there was 
some overlapping, some disposing of their 
milk in more than one way. 

Evidently from the size of the farms 
hey operated, the number of cows kept 

nd the way they disposed of their prod- 
et, these farmers are very similar to the 

vast majority of farmers in the central 
vest. With most of them milking cows is 
but one part of the farm work; with many 
of them it is subordinate to other branches 
of the farm. For a farmer who does not 
depend solely on his cows for an income 
but who has other work to do, as well as 
for the man who does dairying exclusively 
their advice and experience would un- 
doubtedly well apply. Just what the ex- 
perience of these 410 users of milking ma- 
chines and what they told this young 
farmer in answer to the questions he asked 
vill be given in detail in following issues. 
hey were talking from farmer to farmer 
giving their opinion im regard to milking 
machine questions that commonly arise 
in the minds of those who have not yet 
turned from hand milking, and their ad- 
vice is unprejudiced and unbiased. 


Need a cream separator? Study some 
those advertised in Successful Farming. 
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Morton Bl 
Salt 


Salt your stock daily without 
wasting your time 


I 
| 


=_ 
SINE, . 
Oy \ 








Hand salting daily takes time and wastes salt; 
the old open barrel wastes still more and lets 


the stock gorge themselves. You can end these 


try them. 





difficulties with Morton Salt Blocks. 


They’re convenient; purest salt pressed into 50-Ib, 
cakes only 101/2x8x8 inches; the back of your 
car’ll carry enough to last a long time. 
can be dropped where needed; the others store 
in very small space. 


They 


They’re economical; almost immune to weather 
in open pasture; won’t crumble, evaporate, 
wash away, or trample under foot. The stock 
lick just what is needed—and no more. 


Morton Salt Blocks provide the one easy, safe, 
cheap way to salt stock. You'll agree after you 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Let H. L. Miller, Can- 
non Falls, Minn., ex- 
press toyou hisopinion 
of the OilPull tractor 
based onan experience 
of 8 years. He says: 


“After eight years of 
hard plowing, thresh- 
ing and road work, 
my OilPull is in such 
good shape that I 
would not trade it 
‘even up’ today for 
a new tractor of any 
other make. It always 
has more power than 
I need, even on the 
toughest jobs. It has 
given no trouble and 
I am positive it will 
easily last 15 years 
more.”’ 


Toits tremendous and 
never - failing power 
can be attributed 
much of the OilPull’s 
unequaled perform- 
ance and long life. 














How much Power do You 


dina Tractor? 


HE investment you make in a tractor is chiefly to se- 

cure increased power on your farm. The power to 

plow more and deeper and faster— the power to oper- 

ate your own thresher, sheller, silo filler, etc.— the power 

that saves your horses, relieves your help, speeds up the 

whole program of farm work — power that decreases pro- 
duction costs and increases farm profits. 


And it is the great power and great reserve of power that 
enables the OilPull to do all ordinary farming jobs with 
ease and constant dependability and, in addition, to be fully 
equal to the extraordinary jobs——to work over hills, to 
operate steadily in toughest sod, to thresh tough, wet grain. 


Indeed, it is largely its power—its ability to perform the 
hard jobs easily— that accounts for the unequaled length 
of life for which the OilPull is famous. 


To all this is added an unequaled record of economy that 
makes the OilPull cheapest in cost per year of service, 
despite the mere selling price of any tractor. It is guaran- 
teed to burn kerosene under all conditions, It is oil cooled. 
Two distinct lubricating systems — mechanical and splash 
— operating simultaneously, insure positive lubrication. 


The Advance-Rumely dealer in your locality will be glad 
to supply all the information you desire about these or 
other features of the four sizes of the Rumely OilPull 
tractors, or about the five sizes of Rumely Ideal threshers. 


See him or write us. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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BUYING GOOD COWS 

Mr. Young wanted good cows or none. 
He had a fine Jersey, and when he pur- 
chased a fifteen acre farm in the edge of 
town with pasture for several cows he 
decided to buy them. He let it be known 
that he wanted purebred Jerseys, but 
would not buy any cow until he had 

iven her a good test. A farmer offered 
iim one that he said was a good pro- 
ducer, but after a short trial Mr. Young 
found she was but ordinary, and her milk 
did not test up nearly with his own cow, 
which tested six percent, and was the 
standard he had set. Two gallons and a 
half a day was the standard for produc- 
tion to be taken midway in the flow. 

‘He has purchased one cow since he 
began looking for them. He finds that not 
many meet his standards, and he will not 
lower them. As this standard is about the 
same as that for advanced registry it is a 

ood one for every farmer to set for his 

erd.—L. C. 


FOR A LARGER USE OF MILK 
(Continued from page 82) 

been conducted in recent months. In 
every case where dairy products have been 
consistently and persistently advertised, 
the producers have been rewarded many 
fold for all they have put into it. Milk 
producers and distributors in forty leading 
cities reporting on publicity work which 
has been done to encourage the use of 


dairy ——_ show that the 1920 gain 
over the same period for 1919 has been 


about seventeen percent. In Pittsburgh 
dealers reported a seventy-nine percent 
advance in butter sales. Business of the 
dealers in Davenport gained twenty-five 
percent and at Iowa City ten percent. In 
Kansas City dealers reported a 33,416 
quart (14.7 percent) increase from the 
first to the fourth week in April. Tacoma 
data showed a use of thirty percent more 
milk following their publicity drive. Six 
towns in Connecticut averaged a twenty 
percent gain. Pierce county, a 
milk dealers after a county wide educa- 
tional drive of four days duration, reported 
a thirty-five percent gain in use of milk 
and dairy products. A Wayne county, 
Michigan, creamery acknowledged a thirty 
percent gain. After the Lincoln county, 
Nebraska, campaign one dairy in the 
county seat town which had rendered 
every assistance possible, reported an 
eighteen and one-third percent gain as 
shown by the daily sales slips. The three 
fountains in the town reported a marked 
nerease in demand for milk shakes and 
other milk drinks. Frantic fathers began 
begging the dealers to let up because “the 
u!k ball was costing more than the rent.” 
lowa the increase in milk used due to 
romotional propaganda is 150,000 quarts 
day. Educational work thru the 
ols alone increased the use of dairy 
ducts twenty-five percent in those 
s where it was carried on. A state 
campaign and “Milk Week” have 
1 conducted in Kansas but definite re- 
to producers for the state as a whole 
not yet available. In one year milk 
imption in parts of the United States 
> campaigns have been carried on, 
increased 100,000,000 quarts. 
lo the nationwide efforts of the Na- 
nal Dairy Council can be given part of 


credit for this new interest in dairy | 


lucts. It began its active work a little 
r a year ago uniting the various educa- 





| tional and commercial agencies in a con- 
centrated drive to teach the public the 
truth about milk. Three million pieces of 
literature, colored posters, booklets, 
Lee pay and leaflets have been distri- 
uted in the homes, schools, educational 
and public institutions and have been 
displayed at county and state fairs, con- 
ventions, and meetings of every kind. 
Fifteen thousand people have been 
reached, but the thirst for knowledge and 
the demand for literature has been greater 
than the council could supply. The dairy 
division of the United States department 
of agriculture has had experts in the field 
|all the time organizing and helping com- 
| munities with their campaigns. Limited 
}appropriations to the department has 
| necessitated a cutting down on the good 
work. Many of the states have their own 
| experts in milk nutrition ready to assist 
| in county or local campaigns. 

There is no question but that the ad- 
vertising of dairy products is a service to 
to the community. In Topeka one-third 
of the children were using no milk at all. 
In one small town in Kansas thirty-two 
percent of the children were ten percent 
or more underweight; in another twenty- 
five percent were malnourished and a 
third forty-three percent. The condition 
was attributed almost wholly to the fact 
that milk is not as plentiful as it should 
be around these places. The same condi- 
tion exists in almost every community, 
country and city alike, but in many cases 
it is ignorance rather than lack of milk 
that is the cause. Statistics show that 
where more milk and dairy products are 
used stronger bodies and brighter minds 
inevitably results. This was taken up in 
detail on page twelve of the January issue. 
No one my hesitate to promote the sale 
of products or boost an industry which 

roduces such results as that. On the other 

and the dairyman who fails to acquaint 
his community with the life-giving value 
of milk is not fulfilling his full duty. 

“He that tooteth not his own horn the 
same shall not be tooted,” is an old saying 
that applies well to the spreading of the 

pel of milk. There is too much ten- 
om among dairymen to “let George do 
it.” In the work that has already been 
done the greatest results have been at- 
tained where the dairymen themselves 
have gotten back of the movement and 
given it their most energetic support. In 
many cases one or two live producers have 
done the trick. And who should be more 
interested in seeing dairy products popu- 
larized than those who produce them? Ad- 
vertising is the molding of public opinion. 
Butter substitute manufacturers have 
been for years molding public opinion for 
their products thru advertising. The 
manufacturer of any other product boosts 
his own game. Is there any reason why 
dairymen should not spread wide the 
truth about the best of all foods? If the 
lovers of the cow in the cornbelt states 
would take it upon themselves to let the 
world know the truth about her products, 
there would be no annual spring s!ump in 
demand for milk, there would be no com- 
plaint because of the inroads of oleo, and 
there would be no calamity howling be- 
cause milk did not bring the cost of pro- 
duction. 

There never was a time in the history of 
dairying when sound advertising, rightly 
directed, was so necessary or would be so 
sure of profitable returns as now. The man 
with the pail is missing his chance if he 
does not put forth every effort to make 
known to his community what he has and 
what it is worth to them. Feeds are cheap, 
but milk is still worth the price if food 
value is considered. Why not build up a 
solid future and a protection against cuts 
in price by acquajnting the public with 
the necessity of milk to them. ‘The wisdom 
of advertising dairy products has come to 
stay, and the sooner all dairy farmers 
adopt this as a fixed policy in their busi- 
| ness methods the better it will be for them. 
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ilking 
Time 

& Tells The 
Health Story 


How often have you wondered why 
—in spite of the best of feeding and 
general care—some certain cow kept 
falling far below her normal milk yield? 

Nearly always such a cow is suffer- 
ing from lost vitality of her milk- 
making organs. Get a package of 
Kow-Kare and follow directions. 
You'll see a quick return to full produc- 
tion, because Kow-Kare acts directly 
on the milking cow's producing organs. 

In cases of Barrenness, Abortion, 
Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Ap- 
petite, Bunches, you'll find the Kow- 
Kare treatment a reliable aid in re- 
storing complete health. 

Sold in 70c and $1.40 packages by 
feed dealers, general stores and drug- 


gists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 






Send For This 
FREE BOOK && 


It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


—— oo 





Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to bring 
you top prices. 





All stores sell 
35 cent bottles of 
Dandelion Butter 





Color, each suffi- 
cient to keep that 
rich, ‘‘Golden 


Shade” in your butter all the year 
around. Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 
all food laws, State and National. 
Used by all large creameries. Will not 
color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co. ington, Vt. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


FEDERALLY tested herd of 800 selected 

¥ aoe cows —- sere record — 
ng $250 u action guaran 

Writefor booklet 329 Consumers Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Or lwitlilet 
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Most Important 
Ad I Ever Wrote! 


Because it Wn. Galloway 


announces a 
price cut on Galloway already low di- 
rect-to-farm prices. Compare prices 
—Compare Quality. Youcan save 
money by spending it with Gallo, 
way at this, 


60 Day Sale! ss 


SEPARATOR 


ened 
4 











_} 875%. size Now...852. 40 

500 Ih, size Now... 59.90 
750 fh size Now... 66.40 
960 Ib, size Now... 76.25 


You Save$7.50 
Big. money in Dairyi 
now! Butter fat is high a 
is bound to stay high because 
milk cows are scarce. The grass 
will soon be green and the milk 
y heavy. on a. Galloway 
Sanitary at rice savi 
and it will soon Day for itself 
in dairy profits. 


ENGINES 
15,000 Genuine Galloway En- 
gines in this great pricecutsale 
sizes 5-7-0-l20r 16 H. P. ata 
saving of 87 50. The Galloway 
Engine has the reputation for 
being the best engine forleast 
money thanany otherany- 
where. Thousandsin use on 
farms all over the coun- 
try. Writefor the facts. 
ra how YOU SAVE 





































SPREADERS 


Galloways fam- 
ous No. 8— 
Low-down, 

light-draft 
manure 
spreaders W 
cut to the 
new low 

price of 


$138-75 


YOU SAVE $25.00 
(With wide-spread attachment $10.00 extra) 


1921 Ro “FREE?! 


Bigger bargains than ever in our 1921 Divide- 
The-Meion Bargain Book including Tractors, Im- 
plements, Tools, Specialties and many new patented 
articles including our Portable Sanitary Shower 
Bath without plumbing—one of the greatest in- 
ventions in years! Also new Oil Burner for Cook 
and heating Stoves and Furnaces! 
Write T 4 You can save big money by using this 
*bargain book. Writefor your copy at 
once. Sent FREE! Postpaid. Wm. Galloway, 


x Wh. GALLOWAY C0. Wasniie bows J 




























Listen, Folks— 
Here’s My Advice 
DON'T SELL YOUR HIDES 


I've been in the hide game 
for a long time, but never saw 
oid Lidetat Scat ond have to pay $2 alb. 

Man ies at Sca have to pay alb. 

* for ether. The speculators get most 

Omaha Hide of the ditterence, and that ain't right. 
We Just Can’t Keep it Up 

Let's quit now, folks, before we go busted. Here's 

your chance. Me and my two boys are tanning 

hides imto leather for farmers at a fair, reasonable price. 

Good leather, too. Beats anything you can buy nowadays. 

It sure pays big to have your own leather to make Harness, 

repair work. We also make up Fer 

Coats snd Robes at small cost. Write for prices and leather 


samples. Fur market is lots higher now, boys. Get my bid. 
OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO., 757: Se. 19h St, Omaha, Neb. 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


Up to 25% Saving or More 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until you have sent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
by return mall. Weship quick an 


d pay the freight. 
FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2401 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
Poultry and Egg Man— Division of Markets. 
Write at once in Civil Service Commission, Madison, 
Wiscousia, for information and application 
































POISONING BY LEAD 
Some time ago a prominent breeder of 
Holstein cattle noticed that the putty 
was falling out of the window frames in 
his calf stable, so he had a painter replace 
the putty and coat the frames and sills 


| with white lead paint. Then the beauti- 
‘ful, valuable, purebred, pedi calves 


to die. Seven lovely heifers were 
lost and the veterinarian at once diag- 
nosed the trouble as acute lead poisoning. 
Lead is sweet and cattle love the taste of 
paint containing it and lick it ily 
when given a chance. Most of the cases 
of lead poisoning that come to our notice 
have been ca by cattle gaining access 
to an old paint pot thrown into the stock- 


| yard, or to skin and scum from_paint 


pots, an old paint brush, sheet lead from 


| a tea-box or oilcloth. In many instances, 
| too, fresh 


int from stable or fences 
has been licked off with disastrous effect. 
In a few instances poisoning has followed 
the drinking of water contaminated with 
lead from pipes or tanks and cattle and 
other farm animals often have been 
isoned by lead deposited on from 
umes from smelters, or by drinking water 
from a stream contaminated with lead 
from some smelter or manufacturin 
plant. Animals are also poisoned now an 
then by accidental administration of lead 
lotion mistaken for a medicine intended 
rr 
n chronic lea isoning the margins 
of the gums at the vente of teeth become 
blue in color and from gums so infected it 
has been found ponuiie to recover a 
globule of lead by the blowpipe meltin 
process. The animal becomes stunted, 
thin, short in breath, stiff and partially 
aralyzed. The flexor muscles of the 
orelegs are so affected that the animal 
stands on its toes in some cases and the 
joints are omnes Death ensues in a 
ew months. n acute poisoning the 
animal has convulsions or frequent attacks 
of excitement. Cattle may charge persons, 
but they often fall on their knees when so 
doing. This falling also may occur in 
forage poisoning, but not in rabies. Scour- 
ing may be present and change to com- 
lete stoppage of the bowels before death. 
he animal becomes blind, unconscious 
and paralyzed and soon dies. 
Kind of Treatment Necessary 
Treatment of lead poisoning is directed 
to the changing of soluble lead to an in- 


|soluble salt by chemical action; also to 


prevent further dissolving and absorption 
of lead and to carry it out of the digestive 
tract. Dilute sulphuric acid is given in 
solution. Then Epsom salt (sulphate of 
magnesium) is given as a purgative, as it 
not only clears the bowels but forms an 
insoluble precipitate of lead. In chronic 
cases small doses of iodide of potash are 
given daily to dissolve the lead out of the 
tissues while Epsom or Glauber salt also 
is given in small daily doses to keep the 
bowels active. 

The important matter, however, is to 
avoid allowing farm animals access to lead 
in any form, for nearly all of the cases of 
poisoning we have met with or heard of, 











have been due to cantina, thou y= 

ness or ignorance upon the part of those 
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A STUDY IN BREED PERFECTION 
Continued from page 70 
task of the producer of seed stock to keep 
the stock which he wants to sell to the 
farmer, ahead of the farmer’s breeding 
herd in size and prolificacy. The breeder 
of Duroc seed stock must have sows from 
650 to 750 ds at maturity and boars 
that will weigh around 800 to 900 in breed- 
ing condition when matured in order to 
produce for his clientele the kind of boars 
and gil ts he should have. Only a few of our 
breeders have attained that point in their 
herd building and the unusual demand 
and the high price of breeding stock the 
past three years have made it difficult for 
these few to keep their herds up to the 
standard they set. Only a few have been 
following the extreme in legs and ap 
back and those few will have to come back 
to sane thinking and mating before they 
get very far in hog breeding. The fact that 
such a majority of our breeders have 
out for something as a standard besides 
legs and high backs has kept the breed 
from falling into the pit that has been 
for it by exploiters and unthink- 
men who care nothing for the breed 
nor what it brings except the dollars they 
may get out of the business. | 

The main characteristic in the coat of 
the Duroc Jersey is that he is red and 
should be red all over. The table of de- 
scriptions and qualifications has not been 
very rigidly enforced. For instance, spots 
or flecks on the skin are not di ifiea- 
tions but our best breeders discard them 
as well as those that show black spots of 
hair. Frequently we have been asked 
about white legs and feet. A ntly 
these crop out and they seem to be more 
a freak of nature than any proof of im- 

ure breeding. It crops out in all blood 
fines of the breed occasionally. These 
should be discarded to the feeding pen 
as there is danger that it —_ become 
hereditary and cause 2 considerable loss 
in a purebred herd. 

In times such as we have but recently 
experienced, level headed, right thinking 
is necessary to keep improvement going 
in a breed of livestock. There has for 
three years been a wonderful market for 
all the surplus stock that Duroc men 
could produce and at prices that staggere:' 
the older men of the breed. There is litt!: 
wonder that many have been carried aw: 
with the current. But the real friend o' 
the breed, the man who has the of 
the breed at heart, the man who has 
entered the business as a life’s work, still 
remains on the job and it is he that 1s 
bringing the breed thru and helping keep 
up its popularity. And to these men ly 
we must give credit for the continued im- 
provement that the breed has enjoyed for 
more than a decade past. They have kept 
their hand on the throttle and have been 
men strong enough to make their work felt 
and their counsel heeded. 








Where Disston Quality 
Is Born 


There is something more than a proper mixture 
of metal put into the crucible when Disston steel 
is made. 


It is an unseen, intangible ingredient—yet as 
big and real as the tremendous plant in which 
Disston Saws and Tools are made. The long 
experience of men whose fathers were Disston 
steel workers, whose grandfathers worked out 
the secrets of fine Disston steel generations ago 
—this is what has made the present quality of 
Disston steel. 


Under the greatest test of all, hard service 
- over a long period of years, the quality born in 
Disston steel is revealed. The greatest praise of 
Disston Saws and Tools comes from men who 
have used them longest, men who write of these 
tools with a friendliness, and even affection, sel- 
dom given to inanimate objects—and there could 
be no higher tribute. 


Send for booklet on the selection, care, and use 
of Disston Saws, Tools, and Files. 
- e HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
= Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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A List of What Disston Makes 
And in these Saws, Tools and 
Files is that quality found in 

“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Back Saws 

Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 

I, Buck Saws 


> Butcher Saws and Blades 
bY 


4 Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
and Slate 
Compass Saws 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
Gauges—Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
FA Ice Saws 
Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 
Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives—Circular—for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, etc. 
Knives— Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels io 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mitre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws 
Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw Screws 
Screw Drivers 


Screw-slotting Saws 

Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws—Circular 

Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 

Veneering Saws 

Webs—Turning and Felloe 


This is a partial list. There are thousands 
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of items in the complete Disston line. 
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HOW COWS BECOME INFECTED 


So readily is germ infection carried to 
dairy cows that the greatest possible care 
should be taken to prevent disaster. A 
new hired hand or milker often brings 
disease into a herd by failing to thoroly 
cleanse and disinfect his hands and don 
new, clean clothing. It not only is ab- 
solutely necessary to quarantine newly 
bought cows for at least a month before 
allowing them to associate with the home 
herd, but likewise to make sure that the 
new milker may safely handle the cows. 


He should be made to put on a new, white, | 
laundered milking suit before starting | 


work and it would be a fine thing did every 
dairy farmer make all of his milkers wear 
similar suits to be kept scrupulously clean 
by frequent washing. White is the recog- 
nized sign or badge of purity. Whitewash 
carries out the idea and once a man gets 
into the habit of whitewashing his stables 
he will continue it and incidentally prac- 
tice similar cleanliness in all other farm 
buildings. White milking suits have the 
same phychological effect. They inspire 
cleanliness and that makes for clean, safe, 
wholesome milk and a lessening of disease. 
var a is quickly spread from cow to 
cow~-by the milker’s hands and may be 
brought into a herd by the new milker, 
on his hands or clothing. It may be com- 
municated to the cow by a man who has 
cently recovered from smallpox or been 
vaccinated against that disease. Cowpox 
may also be contracted.by the milker from 
affected cows and when that occurs he is 
rendered immune to smallpox. It was the 
recognition of this phenomenon by Jenner 
in 1770, that led him to apply vaccination 
as an effectual preventive of smallpox in 
man Cows affected with the disease 
should be isolated and milked last. If 
infection by filth isprevented, cows recover 
in the course of three weeks, or so, but 
infection of the sores may lead to garget. 
The worst forms of mammitis (inflam- 
mation of the udder or garget) are readily 
spread by the milker’s hands, by contact 
in the stable, or by contact with floors or 
gutters contaminated by milk or pus from 
the affected quarters of the udder. The 
three teater cow” often is a grave menace 
in the cow stable as her udder contains 
ind disseminates germs of infection to 
clean cows Milk so infected also is 
dangerous for infants and young animals. 
The worst attacks of scour have their 
source in infected milk. Such milk too is 
a common cause of so-called “summer 
complaint”’ in children which usually is 
attributed to cutting of stomach teeth. 
Flies frequently cause infective disease 
of the udder in summer by clustering upon 
the tips of the teats of dairy cows. Flies 
are generally understood to be carriers of 
typhoid disease to man and therefore 
should be kept out of the home. As they 
also tend to infect cows they should be 
kept out of the stable, and so far as pos- 
sible off the cattle at pasture. Anthraxis a 
terrible disease carried to cattle by flies. 
It behooves the dairyman therefore to 
take every possible precaution to keep his 
cows clean and protect them against 
known causes of disease.—A. A. S. 
A NEW TEST FOR DIRTY MILK 
It has long been the dream of the 
dairy scientist that some day he would 
discover a simple and reasonably accurate 
method for determining by an examination 
of a milk sample the approximate sanitary 
conditions under which that milk was 
produced. A number of methods have 
Sonn designed but for some reason or 
other they have been found impractical 
or unable to supply all of theinformation 
desired. 
Now the dairy division of the bureau 
of animal industry of the United States 
department of agriculture thinks it has 
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Dairying is most profitable 


RICES for dairy products have 

held firmly, while the cost of feed 

has been greatly sedebed. Because 
of this there is i> niletinnle more profit 
than ever in dairying,and many farmers 
are turning low-priced feed into high- 
priced butter-fat. An eminent dairy 
authority says that you can make corn 
worth $2 to $3 a bushel by feeding it 
to good cows. 

And De Laval Cream Separators 
have done more than any other factor 
to place the dairy industry on sucha 
firm and profitable basis. They save 
cream, time and money twice a day, 
every day in the year. They produce 
asteady cash income. They have made 
the market accessible, even though 
you live 500 miles from a creamery. 
‘They keep the skim-milk on the farm 
° produce another crop of calves, 

hogs and poultry. They are made so 
ell that 20 to 30 years” service from 
a De Laval is not unusual. Over 
2,500,000 are in use in all parts of 
the world. 
You need a De Laval more 


than ever. There isa De Laval 
agent near yousee 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St, 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 















ng splendid sat- 
Thousandsin Use fying 27icndid 
vestigating our wonderful on: a brand new, well 

— easy rennine. ar S cleaned, perfect skim- 
—— separator only $24 Skims warm or col 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low pri 
large capacity machines. Bowl is a sanit marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee tects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fall to get our great offer. Our richly fllustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, isa P< complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
separators. Western orders filled estern points. Write today for catalog and 


gee our big money saving 1—J —. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
The Handy Telephone 


Does your errands for you—less travel. Keeps you in touch with markets and 
weather conditions—saves loss. Gives communication with your friends—fewer 
lonesome evenings. 

STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONES 
known the world over as superior instruments, are adapted to farm systems 
Practically trouble proof, they carry the voice clear and distinct in any kind of 
weather. Every modern i 4 -y cud and noted for durability. Many of our 
instruments in constant use 


It's ony 8 Se > a (stephens —— in your community. Our Free Bul- 
letin ae : = Farm,” tells how it is done—and describes 
r ‘or 


all our Ft Ky 
Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mig. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
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improves 

This milk cooler halts growth, High whesdle— 
— odors, insures uniform ass 
Saves its cost none week. or narrow tires. 
n Write for 2 Wagon Lf. 

free. : ing r. 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. Catalog ilestruted in oles ben 
Cortland, N. ¥. Wheel Co., 50tim 8t., Quiney, itl 
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come pretty close at least to a method 
that. should prove satisfactory. The 
experts who have been working on this 
test claim that it is superior to the well- 
known sediment test because it tells 
whether the milk is contaminated with 
organisms that might be dangerous to 
health, whereas the sediment test shows | 
the presence of dirt but gives no informa- 
tion about its kind. Some dirt may be 
clean or harmless. 

The test is based upon what is known 
as a “stormy” fermentation in milk that 
has been contaminated with manure or 
fecal matter. Twenty cubic centimeters of 
the milk to be tested is put into each of 
ten test tubes. Then melted sterile par- 
affin is poured into each tube on top of 
the milk forming an airtight plug. The 
tubes of milk are then kept at a tempera- 
ture of thirty-seven degrees Centigrade 
for twenty-four hours. If at the end of | 
this time several of the plugs have been | 
raised up toward the tops of the tubes or, 
perhaps, blown clear out, it means that 
the farm from which the milk came should 
be looked over and suggestions made for 
an improvement in buildings surround-| 
ings or methods. 

It is claimed that this reaction is just! 

s dependable when the milk has been | 
pasteurized as it is when the milk is raw | 
3 the heating does not destroy the spores 
that may be present. If they are present 
they will be hatched during the twenty- 
four hours the milk is kept at the specified 
temperature. 

Tests similar to this have been used in 
England for determining contamination in 
both milk and water. 

The principal value of the new test will 
be in searching out dirty dairies. It is 
expected that it will be used largely by 
milk control officials.—C. G. 








OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 62 


their own electric plant which is in- 
stalled in a corner of the washhouse. It 
s this same plant which furnishes elec- 
tricity for washing, ironing and sweeping 
ind which runs the electric motor for 
the milking machines. The barn and out- 
buildings are electric lighted and a 100- 
watt light on a pole in the yard midway 
between house and barn does away wit 
iny need of a lantern at chore time. 
Then, natural gas from their own well 
1 the orchard furnishes cheap and con- 
venient fuel. It was a raw wet day in 
irly spring when we sat in the Gould 
ving room and talked over the things 
discussed above. Thruout most of the 
still wintry north, people were worrying 
bout the coal shortage or protesting at 
he exorbitant price of coal. But here was | 
wealth of congenial heat pouring from 
squat, round stove whose glowing, isin- 
glassed windows might have been fat 
itures, spread in a broad smile and 
diating their share of the good cheer 
hich seemed omnipresent within the 
nfines of that home. 
Right out of the land that was doing 
eady what would seem to be its whole 
ity agriculturally poured a rich flood of 
s, without money and without price, 
warm this home, to cook the f and | 
light the house until electricity was sub- 
tuted, as detailed above. 
Having his own supply of natural gas 
ght really seem like a bit of luck for 
rry Gould, as tho the gods were really 
voring him a bit more ion they do the 
erage man. But the other things have 
me from his own planning and hard 
ork, and from just as able planning on 
the part of Mrs. Gould and from theloyal 
ipport of the Gould children. We asked 
‘larry Gould, when we bade him goodbye 
iat day, whether he realized the extent 
' his good fortune and the benefits that 
vd been accorded him. And Harry Gould, 
th a significant smile said he did. 
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Labor Saving Barn Equipments 
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Make Your Cows Pay Bigger Profits 


When you add to the milk gain, the daily saving of 
time in doing your barn work — the better health 
and more contented state of your cows— the saving 
of feed—the greater pleasure and ease of doing the 
chores and the cleanliness of your barn—if you 
could figure all of these things out in dollars and 
cents, you would find that Louden Barn Equipment 
will make your cows pay a bigger profit every day. 


More Milk—Half the Work 


Where installed, Louden Water Bowls show an im- 
mediate increase in milk of from 25% to 40%. Louden Stalls and 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers actually cut the daily barn 
work in two, and the Louden High Built-Up Manger Curb saves 
many a pound of feed that would otherwise be wasted. 


Louden Barn Equipment is the result of over 53 years’ study 
in working out ways for the farmer to save time and back- 
breaking labor in his daily barn work. It reduces the ex- 
pense of barn work one-half — gives you a sanitary barn 
and greater milk production from your herd— in fact, 
it puts your barn on a bigger profit-making basis. 


Get These Two Helpful Books 


The big Louden Catalog—shows Stalls, Stan- of information for the barn builder. Plans and 
chions, Manger Divisions, Animal Pens, Feed pictures of 74 different barns. Chapters on mix- 
and Litter Carriers, Water Bowls, Ventilators, ing and using concrete, roof construction, cross- 
Cupolas, Barn and Garage Door H rs, Hay section details, lighting, ventilation, drainage, 

cols, Power Hoiste—“Everythingfor the Barn.” barn arrangement other points of vital 

The Louden 112-page Plen Book—chock-full interest. Don't fail to get this book at once. 


If you are going to build or remodel a barn write us the sort of barn 
you have in mind, the number and kind of stock you wish to house. 


Our Louden Barn Plan Experts will send you blueprints and o—megne 
for a barn that will exactly meet your needs. No charge=no obligation. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


2721Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: St. Paul, Minn., Albany, New York, Chicago, Illinois 


Golenized- po Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
is positively unequaled. ™ 
KEYsTonE Copper Steel vanized arethe mostdur- ~ 
resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. oa = weather ~ 
the superiority of this materia! for fing, Tanks, 
CopPE8R STEEL is also unexcelled 
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High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 

today for free catalog iliustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C@.. 5Q Elm Street. Quincy, ML 
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MOTHERING THE BABY CHICKS 


An Article on How to Give the Young Stock a Good Start 


By GEORGE L. RUSSELL 


N keeping up a large flock of layers it is necessary to raise 
a large number of early chicks each season and this is almost 
impossible with hens, It will be necessary to replace about 
half of the layers each year with early pullets if the flock 
of layers is kept up to a high egg yield. I believe that most 
farms should have at least five hundred laying hens and if 
they are kept properly they will pay as well as any other 
crop grown on the average farm. They will also 
bring in money at a time of year when there is no 
other crop to sell, which is quite convenient 
sometimes: If we are figuring on keeping 
five hundred laying hens it will be necessary 
to raise about six hundred young chicks 
to maturity each year. This will give 
about three hundred pullets and we can 
say that fifty of them would not do 
to keep for layers and could be sold j 
on the market with the hens that were 
not profitable to keep over another 
year. Now to raise six hundred chicks 
with hens it would take about twenty- 
five old mother hens and we would 
have a great time trying to keep them 
all doing well so we will not consider this 
method of brooding with large numbers, 
even if it were possible to get the mother 
hens eafly in the season. 

Where just a few chickens are raised and 
only a limited amount of time is given to their 
care, I do not believe there is a better way of brood- 
ing than to have good suitable coops and place twenty- 
five to forty chicks with a mother hen. If very many chicks 
are to be raised, this method requires a great many hens and 
also a lot of time and many coops. 

For the most successful use of the colony brooder stove 
we should not have over two hundred and fifty chicks to- 
gether unless we have a house large enough to take care of 
them when they are almost grown. With a house 8x10 feet 
and a five hundred capacity stove we can take care of two 
hundred and fifty chicks very successfully. They may be kept 
in this house till the cockerels are large enough to sell on the 
market and this will give the pullets plenty of room till they 
are matured and can be placed in the laying house for the 
winter. 

If, however, you want to keep more than two hundred fifty 
chicks in one house I would advise building a house ten by 
sixteen feet; thishouse should be divided in the center and the 
stove placed in one room and the other used as a scratching 
room. This is perhaps the most ideal arrangement as the 
chicks can get away from the heat and scratch and come back 
to the hover when they get cold. Five hundred chicks can be 
kept very well in a house of this kind but I would much rather 
have the chicks in smaller 
bunches and have more 
houses. We have used three 
houses and two stoves very 
successfully, when the third 
hatch comes off the chicks 
put out first will be about 
eight weeks old and can do 
without the stove very well. 
This stove is moved to the 
third house and used with 
the baby chicks. I have 
found it much easier to move 
the stove than to try to move 
the chicks. 

I would not under any 
case put two ages of chicks 
under the same stove as 
it will be fatal to both 









condition but they will always want to go back to that same 
corner to sleep every night no matter how cold that corner 
may be. These stoves take regular and careful attention just 
about the same as an incubator; most of the failures with them 
are due to the use of poor fuel or not keeping the temperature 
warm enough under the hover. When they are used in the 
houses with a wood floor and the floor is up off the ground 
so the wind can blow under, a good deep litter of 
chaff must be kept on the floor or it is almost 
impossible to keep the floor warm and the 
chicks will not contented to spread out 

on the floor and sleep as they should. 

I do not place the ahsche with the stove 
till they are at least forty-eight hours 
old and always give them their first 
feed and a drink before placing them 

out. This first feed and water is given 
them in a large box and only a small 
bunch of chicks fed at a time so each 
chick will have a chance to get a good 

feed before he is put out with a large 
bunch of chicks. I have had chicks 
when put out without feeding go for 
several days or perhaps a week without 
eating. They will walk around and look 
. at the other chicks eat and pick at the 
ay feed but there is never anything in their 
ak eraws. They will finally starve to death. 
There are not very many of these non-eaters, but 
every chick counts and by feeding them in small 
bunches this will not happen. If the hatch comes off early 

and the weather is cold they may be kept in the house for 
several weeks, if the litter is kept fresh and clean and the 
proper feed is given. I have had chicks do fine for three or four 
weeks and never be out of the house. If the weather is warm I 
would much rather get them to running out after the first week 
if possible. Make it easy for them to get into the house and 
open the door and they will soon learn to come in and warm up 
just as soon as they get cold. These chicks have much more 
sense about taking care of themselves than the chicks raised 
with an old hen. It is very seldom that a chick will get caught 
out in a rain storm; it is very seldom that an old hen does not 
try to hover her chicks out in the open instead of going to the 
coop. It is just about the same amount of work to take care of 
a colony house with two hundred and fifty chicks as it is to 
take care of three or four old hens. If the chicks do well the 
stoves may be removed in about eight weeks and the chicks 
taught to go on the roosts. This is one of the most critical times 
with chicks as they will want to hover up in the corners and 
pile up and mash each other and sometimes whole bunches 
are ruined. .It is well to take some heavy cardboard, roofing 
paper or tin and round the corners of the house so they can 
not crowd up in them. I 
have also found it advisable 
to make some low roosting 
poles for them about eighteen 
inches high across the back 
end. After building the frame 
for the roost cover this frame 
with fine poultry netting so 
the chicks can not get under 
the roost. Make the wire 
sloping down to the floor in 
front so the chicks will climb 
up on this wire to the roost. 
Ti they do try to pile up in 
the corner it will not smother 
the chick on the bottom as 
he can get air from below. 
They do not try to pile up 
very badly after this netting 
is put in as the wire will hurt 


bunches as the larger ones | ; 
Young stock can be kept in the colony house until the cockerels are large the feet and the chicks will 


will run over the little fel- 
lows and the large chicks do 
not seem to do well them- 
selves. It is very important the way the chicks are first placed 
under the stove or rather taught that the stove is their mother 
and will really take care of them im good shape. I would 
much rather place the chicks under the stove at night so they 
will go to sleep and wake up in their new home. They seem to 
be much more contented than if they are allowed to run around 
the stove the first day. I have a little roll of small mesh wire 
that 1 always place around the hover so the chicks can not 
stray away from the hover during the first night. Do not place 
this too close to the hover, just about six inches from the 


outside edge so if the stove gets hot the chicks can move back 
and have plenty of air. There is not very much chance of 
getting the chicks too hot but it is almost fatal to let them get 


off in a corner and get chilled. It not only gets them out of 


enough for market. 


on the roost as they should. 
TF the house is built with an 
open front or slat ventilator this should be covered with muslin 
at first but when the chicks are larger it should be removed 
to give them plenty of fresh air. Do not let the chicks get too 
crowded in these houses and separate the cockerels from 
the pullets as soon as possible to give the chicks a better 
chance to grow and make good layers. We always thought we 
were doing fine if we could hatch a nice bunch and sell the 
cockerels for enough to pay all the expenses of raising the 
pullets. Good, well aatuten pullets are one of the necessities 
of the successful poultry plant and it is generally the one 
that has the finest pullets that makes the most from the farm 
flock. Good pullets are not the result of forced growth when 
nearly mature. Proper feeding and care from the first are 
what count. 
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$350,000,000 Lost by Farmers 


Annually 


This stupendous sum—$350,000,000—is 
a conservative estimate by experts, of the 
vearly loss which wood decay inflicts upon 
the farmers of America. 


And part of that loss is coming out of 

our pocket. 

If you doubt it, take a look at your farm 
buildings. Note how decay is weakening 
the foundation timbers, sills, joists and 
flooring of your barn and outbuildings! See 
how it is eating away the lumber in your 
porches, walks, cribs, hog and poultry 
houses—your hay-racks, silos, shingle 
roofs, fence posts and fencing! 

The cost of practically all repairs to farm 


buildings, fences and implements can be 
charged to wood decay. Wood doesn’t 
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*Preserve—Conserve’’ urges Senator Capper of Kansas 


**Those two words are weighty with meaning to every citizen of the nation, 
Iti is necessary that we save and take care of what we already have. 

“This is especially true of the lumber resources of the nation, Our tittbered 
areas are being rapidly depleted. 
| important that we make the best use of the timber we already have. 
stick of it should be wasted. 

“Wood is so closely linked with every activity of modern life that it would 
seem impossible to get along without it. 
| wood is allowed to decay needlessly, on farms, in cities, in every industry. 

“There are many methods of preserving wood, practically doubling its life 
and service. These methods are not expensive when the good they accomplish 
is considered. They should be employed by every person using wood, not only 
Senator Arthur Capper for the benefit of the individual but for the good of every citizen.” 


But first it is 
Nota 


We must replenish them. 


Yet we face that possibility. Much 








method is preservative treatment with 
coal-tar creosote oil. The creosote not 
only destroys the fungi in the early stages 
of their development, but also poisons the 
wood so that they cannot feed upon it, 
and without food they cannot live. Wood 
so treated, however, is in no way dangerous 
to people and animals. 





Decay is Natural, 
but Not Necessary 


Stated in plain English, the 
scientific explanation of wood 
decay is simply this: Wood de- 
stroying fungi are tiny plant 
organisms so small that, indi- 
vidually, they can be seen only 
through a puwerful microscope. 
In appearance, decay is a sort 
of mould, or mushroom growth. 
Sometimes the wood becomes 
“punky.” To thrive, fungous 
growths must have air, warmth, 
moisture and food. Their food 
; the wood itself —they literally 
cat it up. These organisms de- 
elop most rapidly where wood 


car out—it rots out. 
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is subjected to excessive damp- 
ess. That is why fourtdation 
mbers and fence posts rot away 
» quickly where they come in 
ntact with the ground. 


While wood decay is a natural 

ndition wherever timber is 

posed to. air and the normal heat and 
moisture of the atmosphere, it is by no 
means unavoidable. Like any other infec- 
tion—and decay is nothing more nor less 
than infection —it can be prevented or at 
least greatly retarded. 


The Proved Remedy 


\lany different means of checking wood 
lecay have been tried, among them, char- 
ng, attempts at waterproofing timber 
Vv concreting, tarring, or coating with 
asphalt; mere painting; isolation by place- 
ment of timber on masonry or concrete 
ndations, etc. But the only successful 
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years, 
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All the eye can see of decay 


posts after 94 years ser- 
(Courtesy of Iowa 

College, 
lowa.) Ifcarbosoted, they 
will easily last 25 to 30 


What the eye can’t see 
This photomicrograph shows fungous growths 
within the cells and structure of the wood that 


white cedar 


cause decay. 
Ames, 


State Co 


In the past, the big obstacle to the 
practice of wood preservation on the farm 
has been the difficulty of obtaining a proper 
wood preservative for home treatment. 

Fortunately this obstacle has been re- 
moved. Carbosota Liquid Creosote Oil 
now brings the money-saving benefits of 
wood preservation within easy reach of 
every farmer. 

Carbosota is, first of all, a high grade, 
pure, coal-tar creosote oil. ~ But because 
of special refining processes, it has one 
all important advantage: It can be applied 
effectively by simple, inexpensive, non-pres- 
sure treatments. 





The cross section is of three an- 
nual rings of chestnut greatly magnified. 
lighter areas indicate formation of decay pockets. 
(Courtesy Dept. of Wood Technology, N. Y 

he of Forestry, Syracuse, N. 


Every farmer can now treat his own 
lumber, right on his own premises. 


Standard for Non-Pressure 
Treatments 


Carbosota is recognized as the standard 
wood preservative for all non-pressure 
methods of application—brushing, dipping, 
spraying and Open Tank process. 
It conforms to all U.S. Govern- 
ment requirements, and has the 
approval of practically every 
Agricultural College in the 
country. 


Makes Lumber Cheapest 
Building Material 


Wood is undoubtedly the best 
buildingmaterial for general farm 
construction. But due to the de- 
pletion of the nation’s timber 
resources, lumber has become 
poorer in quality and higher in 
cost, so that substitutes are fre- 
quently used. These are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, because no 
substitutes can make construc- 
tion so easy and rapid, er fill so 
many of the farmer’s needs. 


The life of wood can be 
doubled—often trebled—by pre- 
servative treatment with Car- 
Y.) °  bosota Liquid Creosote Oil, 

This reduces repair and replace- 
ment costs, and makes lumber once more 
the cheapest of all buiiding materials. 





The 


Send for Free Booklet 


The questions, how and what to carbosote, 
are fully answered in our booklet, “How 
to Make Farm Timbers Rot-Proof,” a 
copy of which will be sent free on request to 
our nearest office. You should also consult 
your County Agent and State Agricultural 
College. They will be glad to help you. 


Carbosota is sold by the leading lumber 
dealers throughout the country. If your 
dealer does not carry it, write to our nearest 
office and we will see that you are supplied. 








What is Carbosota ? 


Carbosota 
Oil is a highly 
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Buttermilk 
Starting Feed 


Prevents the Big Losses 
a ey a ge 1, ee , snappy 


broiler = edge yay bo 
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THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
Broadway : Cleveland, Ohio 


oe k maturity, that are 
bred for high egg produc- 


thy, vermin-free, day- 
ok chicks. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, Or- 
pingtons, ete. l6c and up. 
Safe arrival by parcel post 
guaranteed. Shipped from 
40 hatcheries.One of them 
near you. Big illustrated 
baby chick circular sent 
free. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 

Head Office, 62 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 
MAPLE DALE 

GENIE sraae ius hes EGOS 
Tested, selected eggs from exhibition 
or utility matings. Single or rose 
comb, Mapledale, R. 1. Reds; excep- 
tional in egg production, size and 
color. Twelve fertile eggs guaran- 


teed in every setting. Low prices. 
Cat. free. 712 Kenwood Ave. 

































BABY CuI C HS. 
We furnish pure bred chicks of the 
fhest quality from high egg pro- 
ducing stock. Flocks built directly 
from laying contest winners 


free illustrated catalog and price list. 
J. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY. 





; Y Circular of Facts Free 
290. EGGS | MAPLESIDE FARMS 


IN ONE YEAR | ; 








~~ “hicks. Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Anco- 
nas,Minorcas,Orpingtons. Live arrival guar- 
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now for catalog. Frank B. White, Pres. 
MID-WEST HATCHERIES 
Heed Offer: 658 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


rRUE TO NAME chicks a 
at standard prices. Ship- “) 
i. Hatchery 





ments prepaid 
established in 1910. Catalog with prices and 
other information free. Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds. W yandottes, Orpingtons and Miaorcas, 


STANDARD POULTRY CO., Rt. 1, Nappanee, Ind. 








20 thore yughbred var- 
leties. Catalog free 
Mammoth HMatehery~ 


=== Box 201, Glen Ellyn, Ii 


and eggs of } gh record layers. S. ( 
White ood eek Ln thorns and Barred 
Rocks. Very reasonable. Catalog free. 
VAN DRIEST FARMS, Box Y. Cedar Grove, Wis. 
BEST BREED Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guin- 
eas, Hares, Dogs. Stock for sale. Cata- 
log Free. H.A.SOUDER,Box 2, SELLERSVILLE.PA. 
(94 COCKE RELS, 49 varieties 
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| and of well-seasoned wood, as is true in 
We|the case of the well-known makes, will 


haveseventeen breeds. Writefor our | incubate properly fresh eggs without any | s.c.w. 


Dept. 83 Glandorf, Ohio | 


Plymouth Rocks 


. STOCK, EGGS,CHIC KS | 


Lincoln, Illinois 


CHICKS THAT PAY! 


Insure your success this year with Mid-West 


anteed anywhere East of the Rockies. Write 


| cubation it will be normally strong enough 


| generally not worth saving. 
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APPLYING MOISTURE TO EGGS 

When the first incubator is purchased 
it is usually a signal for all those in the 
community to commence to shower ad- 
vice and instructions upon the inexperi- 
enced operator. There is no question con- 
cerned with the artificial incubation of 
hen’s eggs which has been more misun- 
derstood than the question of moisture 
supply, nor has there been more advice 
offered by experts, beginners and guessers 
than on this point. 

A number of years ago, when we were 
setting our first incubator, a neighbor lady 
came in and said: “Now the first thing 
you want to do is to see that the egge have 
plenty of moisture. These machines = 
the eggs out so much that the chick will 
shrivel up and only be half the size it 
ought to be. Give them plenty of water. 
I sprinkle water over the eggs every night, 

ust as I would dampen down the clothes 
fore ironing and then once a week I dip 
them all in a bucket of luke-warm water. 

Not knowing any better, we followed 
this advice. We soon found out that 
something was wrong. For one thing, the 
temperature of the egg chamber ould not 
be kept from fluctuating. It jumped from 
high to low like a runaway horse and we 
finally landed on the twenty-first day with 
the meanest bunch of chicks imaginable. 
They stuck fast to everything touched and 
they were the smallest chicks you ever saw. 

Since then we have learned to keep our 
hand’s off the incubation process and not 








to tamper with the moisture question. It 
is absolutely unnecessary if two conditions 
are met before the eggs are ever placed in 
the machine, and unless these conditions 
are met you will have a poor hatch. 
These conditions are: First, absolutely 
fresh eggs should be set. They should be | 
set the same day as layed,for then the 
natural moisture content in the eggs is 
intact and it is sufficient to bring you 
large, heavy, healthy chicks. The second 
point is that you must have a good in- 
cubator, honestly built and properly in- 
sulated. The all-metal idethebehe have 
no wood in their construction to dry out 
and in turn to absorb moisture from the 
eggs, but a wooden machine properly built 


worry about applying moisture. 

When moisture is applied, it has two 
adverse effects: It causes the temperature 
in the machine to fluctuate and it causes 
an excessive evaporation of the moisture 
ito follow. This is bound to take not 
only the moisture applied by you to the 
shells but it also takes something out of 
the inside of the egg and you really Jose in 
the end. This does have, however, a 
beneficial effect in that it weakens the 
shell and makes it easier for the chick 
to get out, but if the chick has not been 
weakened by improper handling thru in- 


to get out of the shell. It is a good thing 
to remember that a chick which is not 
strong enough to get out of the shell is 


Every person accumulates a lot of fake 
ideas about incubation and the like. It 
is best. not to listen to these notions but 
to follow the directions of the manu- 
facturer and to use commonsense. Eggs 
set the same day as layed are the eggs which 
produce the largest, strongest chicks and 
the longer the eggs are held before incu- 
bation, the smaller the chicks. Solve the 
moisture problem in the natural way by 
setting fresh eggs and you will save a 
lot of time and money and have better 
chicks for it.—C. 8., Ia. 
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BABY CHICKS CHICKS 


ergs, Stary laying strain 20and 25c, 


Prepai GS $12 per 100 


and hatching eggs from select heavy 
poten stock. Delivery J 
. Wh. oe, Bar. Rocks, W 
’ ryan. » S.C. Reds, B. Orp, Cat. 
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Prices ¢ America’s finest poultry 
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a CHICKS 5 — Purebred. Leghorns, Rocks, Red, Orpington 


Best ee. —— Reason 





Mo. 


BABY CHICKS from eee For 
prices write KRAMER 
hare HERY. Fairmont, Minn. 





Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 


Fowls, eggs and incubators; low 


prices. Catalog free. LARKIN & HERZBERG, Mankato, Minn. 
8. C. White Leghorns, English Egg Basket 
Strain 250 Egg Line. Laying contest win- 
free. Grandview Poultry Farm, Zeel Mich. 
POULTRY and HATCHING EGGS REASONABLE 
Catal H.H.FR 


PURE-BRED "tuo teach: 
BLUE ORPINGTO pogdy L.A ' edhin 














DRY MASH FOR DUCKLINGS 

Wet mashes are usually regarded as 
being indispensable in the raising of ducks, 
but a number of duck gaisers have ob- 
tained very good results from feeding their 
ducklings the same dry mash mixtures 
that they feed their growing chickens. 
The dry mash plan of feeding simplifies 
duck raising to a remarkable extent. All 
the mixing of grain and water is done 
away with; it is not necessary to clean the 
feed dishes oftener than once a week, and 
there is no danger of the feed’s turning 
sour. 

Those who employ the dry mash method 
of feeding start their ducklings on bread 
soaked in milk, or on other moist foods, 
but after a few days of such feeding dry 
mash is substituted at one of the daily 
meals. In a few days more only the dry 
mash is fed, four times a day for awhile, 
then only three times daily. In that way 
the ducklings do not seem to notice the 
change from moist to dry feed, and they 
grow as fast as those fed on wet mashes 
exclusively. The usual plan is to feed each 
time about as much of the dry mash as the 
birds will elean.atp in half an hour. It has 
been found advisable to have the feed 
dish or trough set in a larger size pan or 
box to avoid waste, as the ducklings al- 
ways drop more or less of the mash in 
feeding. An abundant supply of drinkin 
water should be nearby; also a Vesse 
containing fine grit—W. P., Ind. 


SETTING THE SITTER 

To try to tell a farmer or a farmer’s 
wife how to handle a setting hen may 
sound rather presumptuous, but, never- 
theless, there is something to be said on the 
subject that may save some eggs and in- 
crease the hatching percentage. The hen 
is still a large factor in incubation in spite 
of the increasing output of perfected, 
mechanical contrivances to take her place 
for a three-weeks stretch. 

Those who raise chickens with the old 
hen furnishing the fuel and the infallible 
heat regulator, sometimes find it neces- 
sary to remove her from the nest and to 
replace her. It certainly is necessary to 
put her on the eggs at least once—at the 
start. There is a nght and safe way to do 
it. The wrong way is to let her legs dangle 
so that she can kick out and crush the 
eggs or shake them up more than is good 
for them. The right way is to hold the hen 
by the feet, steady her with the other hand 
and ease her onto the nest. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture thinks this point is important 
enough to illustrate both sides of it with 
a photograph.—C. G. 


PREVENTING BUMBLEFOOT 

Bumblefoot does not often bother hens 
where the roosts are not high, and the 
best remedy is to put the roosts low. This 
is the case especially with the large heavy 
breeds. For them to have to jump down 
from* roosts six or seven feet from the 
ground will be almost sure to result in 
cases .of bumblefoot. 

Where the disease is prevalent and the 
cause is removed we can then help to 
bring relief to the afflicted by providing 
soft material on the floor. Sometimes the 
swelling is opened and the foot is soaked 
in some disinfectant. A few drops of 
carbolic acid in water will serve. After 
this rub well with witch hazel salve or 
some other good curative preparation. 

Roosts for large breeds should be about 
two feet from the floor. The smaller breeds 
ean Jump down further without danger of 
bruising the feet. A floor of soft earth or 
other kinds when covered with straw, will 
not be apt to cause bumblefoot even if the 
roosts are rather high.—L. C. 


Every farm home should have letter 
writing equipment handy. This is too 
otten neglected and important letters are 
eglected because it isn’t handy to write 
nem, 
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Standard Frames Save Money 


you order frames made you pay for a certain 
amount of lumber wasted in cutting. When you buy 
the Andersen standard white pine window frame you 
pay only for the frame complete. 

In our factory the fifty-seven parts of the window frame 
are cut and assembled into seven parts and these into two 
compact bundles. You can nail up these seven parts in ten 
minutes, using only a hammer, 

Here’s a frame accurately and carefully built, complete 
with ets and pulleys, that can be used in any farm build- 
ing. It comes in 121 sizes of two-light window frames. You 
don’t have to pay for waste lumber. You don’t have to wait 
for unusual sizes to be made. They can be had immediately. 

If you want to save costs and time, in your spring build- 
ing, and have a better frame, use the Andersen, Investigate 
now! 


The Entire Window Frame Story 
We have prepared a bookfét telling the entire story— 
why it pays to use the Andersen window and door frames. 
Your Lumber Dealer’s name and address brings a copy free. 
Send today. 
Andersen Lumber Company 
Frame Manufacturers 


i Dept. E-3 South Stillwater, Minn. 
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BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 
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HOW TO GET STARTED 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


Are you satisfied with the work you are doing 
and the future it offers? 

Are you making enough money? 

Would a pleasant;“well-paid business showing 
@ profit of $500 to $1000 a month interest you? 
This free book tells how thousands of ordinary 
fellows without previous experience and wit 
little or no capital have found 


SUCCESS IN THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


You can do the same if you have the ambition. 
A few weeks’ training at the M. S. A. S., the 
factory endorsed school in Detroit, the Auto 


center, will enable you to have a business of 

your own. 

WE T «, Trucks, Tractors, 
Tire repairing, Brazing and 


Welding 
- ac tice 
yur school. 


LEARN HOW TO MAKE BIG MONEY 


Send for this free book and other free informa- 
tion TODAY. Just see the opportunities 


and Battery repairing by actua 
All leading manufacturers endorse 


awaiting you. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


oodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH., "U. S.A. 













MELLEL Incubator *: 


The Old Reliable Hatcher 


jand sold at lowest factory 
yj under strong ntee, 

of best ma all latest im- 
provements, has redwood case, 
triple walls, hot water copper 








self ulator, large oll tank— 
one filling to hatch, safety lamp, 
nursery, tested thermometer, automatic ventilation. etc, 
Most simple, durable and successful machine. 

set up ready for use. 27 years exDerience bullding in- 
cubators and raising poultry. - Largest factory in 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalogue free. 


Big, busty fellows; 
vigorous flocks; Reds, 
tons, Minorcas, Leghorns, | We oe no 
secon nd or rd grades. . Ours are all 
“Qualit Ghicks’ The kind + 
Write for attractive catalog. f 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Shtted ty 
red , = post, prepaid. ne 
: istomers_ reorder. 
Webster 
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us send fine 90 days free 
sotatod afer ing. send fiabor recurn Fasat,, Orgs 
— BABY CRS 


Better Produced Day Old Chicks are 
the best. Shipped by parcel post direct 
to your home. Send today for our big 
illustrated catalog. It's FREE. A 
postal card will do 
SPRINGFIELD HATCHERIES. Box C. Springfield. Ohio 
62 BREEDS High class, profitable pure- 
bred chicke ducks, geese 
and turkeys, Fowlsa, eggs and cubators at 
low prices. At it 25 years. Send 5c for 
large new valuable Poultry book and catalogs 
F.A. aa a ED Lt 


CHESTER WHITES tc rine 


Free catalog. Shipped C.O.D. Heary Wiemers, Diller, Nebr, 
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A SUCCESSFUL SIDELINE 

Earl Allen of Madison county, Indiana, 
makes poultry a valuable sideline on his 
eighty acre hog and corn farm as is testi- 
fied by the fact that last year almost 
$1,200 worth of eggs alone were sold from 
the flock of two hundred Brown Leghorn 
hens and pullets. A canvass of the county 
showed that but one general farm except 
Allen’s produced this value in eggs alone. 
It happened that that farmer was a 
neighbor of Mr. Allen and the gross 
amounts from their respective flocks was 
practically the same, Allen’s being 
$1171.80 to be exact and the other’s a few 
dollars less. However, the average number 
of hens kept on the latter farm was nearly 
double that on Allen’s farm and the hous- 
ing accommodations much more expensive. 
This makes the net return per bird very 
low when gauged by the Allen standards. 

Allen’s equipment is very simple, con- 
sisting of a colony house fourteen feet 
square which does double duty as a 
brooder early in the season and a home for 
the pullets during the winter. The only 
other house is a worked over wagon shed 
along the east side of the cow barn. An 
incubator and a hard coal colony brooder 

yractically completes the equipment. 

his equipment can be duplicated on any 
general farm and is really inferior to some 
of the other farms visited where the re- 
turns from the flock were very much less. 
In fact, some of the farms with modern 
housing facilities and considerable over- 
head in interest charges and upkeep 
| showed no profit at all because of inferior 
|stock, insufficient care and improper 
feeding methods. Allen put stress on 
each of these points. 

Because of the difficulty and the work 
entailed in keeping feed accounts separate 
the net returns from this flock could only 
be approximated but Allen figures that 
at least half of the gross income from eggs 
might be figured as labor income and 
wrobably more than that. Homegrown 
bees were made the basis of the egg 
making ration and wheat bran was prac- 
tically the only sack feed bought. Corn 
and oats fed whole and ground were the 
principal feed but tankage was fed in 
mash to supply the animal matter in ad- 
dition to some skimmed milk. Long be- 
fore the state agricultural authorities be- 
zan to recommend tankage for laying 

ens, Allen was getting good results from 
it. He has been apden it in large’ lots for 
several years and by practical experi- 
ments found that it was the best supple- 
ment available to him in feeding hogs and 
it proved equally good in the laying ra- 
tion. It is fed in the same manner as com- 
mercial meatscrap in conjunction with the 
mash of ground oats and wheat bran. 

Allen considers culling by exte char- 
acteristics for egg production to the 
most valuable practice followed. A rigid 
to | culling was made twice each year for a 
few years but lately this has been a sort 
of continuous performance and no ben 
is kept that does not lay. Allen is proficient 
in this work and says that no matter how 
well a hen is fed or how much atténtion is 
given her she positively will not pay a 
profit unless she has the ability to turn 
that food and care into eggs, hence he 
yrefers a small well culled flock to the 
— one where no systematic culling is 
practiced, and the survey of his county | § 
proved his point. 

All eggs ean this farm flock were sold 
on the local market and Mr. Allen is 
confident that the returns would be con- 
siderably greater if hatching eggs were sold 
and better market sought for the balance 
of the product. But he does all the work 
on the eighty without outside help which 
has been very difficult to secure and says 
that no time could be found to give more 
consideration to the poultry end of it. He 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at the we pichent prices 
ever known. them and make money. 
Poe Fah for free book, prices, etc. 


Co.614 Howard 


aFEDS S Se Ducks, Geese, Turkeys 
ots, Can thy Ban- 
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BABY CHICK 20 leading breeds at reason- 
able prices. Send Ser frescaaaey. 
Poultry Farm. Box A. Soringfield. 
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is an extensive hog breeder and feeder and | 
milks several cows so his hours are well) 
taken up. Last year all eggs incubated | 
were bought from a neighbor who owned 
a purebred Brown Leghorn flock and to 
whom the Allens had furnished cockerels 
the year before. However, they are re-| 
ceiving insistent calls for both hatching)| 
eggs and breeding males and it is probable 
that some of the cockerels which have 
been marketed at the two pound stage 
will be held over to supply this demand 
in the future and that arrangements will 
be made to care for the hatching egg trade 
which will materially increase revenues. 

While Allen’s success is not as outstand- 
ing as some others it is worthy of note be- 
cause it is merely a sideline that any 
average farmer, if there is such a thing as 
“average farmer,” can practice and all the 
work was and is done while carrying on the 
busy routine of an eighty acre corn and 
hog farm and with equipment that is 
possible anywhere and by even those of 
the most limited means.—W. 8S. 


EGG CARTONS INCREASE PROFITS 

“It took me four years to persuade the 
farmers in this vicinity to use a standard 
egg carton, adopt a common brand name, 
and grade their eggs to a 24-ounce stand- 
ard,” says H. C. Hanson, a Minnesota 
produce dealer. 

“But since we finally did get them to do 
this, we have built up a feputation for 
our eggs which enables us to sell at a 
premium. The other day when a city 
merchant who buys our shipped 
back an empty case, we found a notation 
in it which he had written on a piece of 
wrapping paper. 

. his notation read: ‘Barnum " 
90 cents; Wisconsin Eggs, 63 cents.’ at 
meant that this merchant was selling our 
Barnum eggs over his counter for 27 cents 
per dozen more than he was selling the 
eggs shipped in from Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin eggs are just as good as our 
eggs, but they are merely ‘Wisconsin 
eggs’ and have no distinctive name or 
brand. People would rather buy Barnum 
eggs because they know that they are 
standard in every particular, while they 
hate to take a chance on the unknown 
egg. You know how that is.” 

“At the time these eggs in the ship- 
ment referred to above were shipped, I 
was paying the Barnum farmers 68 cents 
a dozen for their eggs here at the cream- 
ery, or 5 cents per dozen more than the 
Wisconsin farm eggs were bringing in the 
city at retail over the merchant’s counter. 

‘When I show that slip of paper to the 
farmers who sell me eggs and remind them 
that I paid them 68 cents for those eggs, 
you don’t have to argue any more about 
the cartons and the trade name paying 
real dividends. What do these cartons 


cost us? Just $20 a thousand right now,| ® 


or 2 cents each. That. price is away out 


of sight tho, for we got them a couple of 

ears ago for $6 a thousand. But it is 
cheap advertising for dividends it pays 
in dollars for every penny spent.”—C., 8, 


CHOOSING THE BREED 

What breed of hens would you recom- 

end highest?—L. B., Kansas. 
‘he choice of a breed depends very 
gely on what you are after. If you are 
er eggs, naturally you will probably 
ose one of the Mediterranean breeds. 
y are rustlers, and on the farm will 
ially keep out of the way of chicken 
ig hogs too. However, the carcass of 
e Mediterranean breeds such as Leg- 
s, Minoreas, Anconas, Andalusians, 
Spanish, is not as attractive in size 
thers, so for meat .in considerable 
ntities as well as eggs, it may be de- 
e to choose a good laying strain of 
f the American or English breeds. 
y case, you should choose a breed 
hich you feel a deep interest, and for 
you have a lot of enthusiasm, for 
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A Four-Man 


for Your Farm 
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DYNAMITE 
— SST 


Four sticks of Gold Medal Dynamite 
will prove a bigger force in remov- 
ing stumps and boulders from your 
land—and in performing many other 
heavy tasks—than any four men 
you can employ—dand at a cost in 
comparison that is insignificant. 


‘In less than ten minutes’ time, with four 
sticks of Gold Medal Dynamite you can 
entirely remove a stump two feet in 
diameter that would require hours to get 
out of the way with hand labor. 


For ditch digging, iin, tree 
planting, road making, swamp drainin 
and many other purposes you will fin 
Gold Medal Dynamite a most efficient 
and economical aid. Easy to use and al- 
ways dependable. 


Our book, “What Dynamite Will Do,” 
offers many -valuable suggestions and 
tells how to use Gold Medal Dynamite 
in making your farm more productive. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy, free, 
Write for it today. 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 


1548-51 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill, 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1419 Central Bank 
Kansas City, Mo., 309-310 Victor Bidg., other 
Gold Medal Dynamite is stronger and goes further 











































Illinois Powder Manufacturing Company, 

{ 1548-51 Pierce Building, St: i 

q Send me your book on “What Dynamite Will Do.” 
| I am interested ig the use of dynamite for..... asecce oe 
Stump blasting Tree planting Svemp draining 

! Ditch digging Road making Tree 

b-soiling Boulder blasting 








se? Find Out What 
Why Take Chances? jrrnu ie 


Is Made of 
Before You Buy 


Both i 


Machines | 
Freight Paid For Onlu 


& 180 Ege Incubator and 180 $ 
Chick Brooder both for only 


@ heat, double walls, air space between double GUARANTEE g 

doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made @ 

clear CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, not pine, paper or other flimsy material. bator fin- @ 

ished in natural colore-not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder p 
shi complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, hing but the oil. This is the best 

nth you can buy. If you don’t find it satisfactory atter 30 days’ trial, send it back, Don't @ 

until our new 1921 catalog, fully describing this prize winning outfit. ITE a 
R IT TODAY, Youcan’t make a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 21 years. 








will be a big help to you in your work. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 12 Racine, Wis. @ 
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Your Last Chance To Get 
Prize Winning Aster Seeds 


This is positively the last time this offer 
will appear in Successful Farming. The sup- 
ply of seeds is limited—it is important that 
you act at once. 





The asters from which the seeds were 
selected were prizewinning asters. The 
grower raised a big surplus of seeds last year. 
He wants these seeds to be distributed among 
folks who like beautiful flowers. We have 
therefore made arrangements with him so 
that we can offer these seeds to our readers 
in return for a very small favor. 


All the seeds are of the same quality that 
he has been selling to high class nurseries all 
over the country. It is unlikely that he will 
have any surplus of seeds next year. This is 
your last chance to get these seeds with so 
little effort. 











Each package contains two varieties of 
seeds. One is the Pure Honor Aster—a magnificent 
fluffy, snowy white. The other is the Meritorious 
Pink—a flesh tinted pink, one of the most beautiful 
flowers ever developed. 

Here Are Our Liberal Offers 
OFFER NO. 1. One package of Aster Seed will be sent you, postpaid, for one 
yearly subscription (not your own) to Successful Farming at 35c. 

OFFER NO. II. ‘Two packages of Aster Seed will be sent you, postpaid, for 





two yearly subscriptions (one of which may be your own) to Successful Farming Stem 

at 35 cents each; or for one two-year subscription (not your own) at 70 cents. B ti | 
OFFER NO. III. Three packages of Aster Seed will be sent you, pores for eau fu 
three yearly subscription (one of which may be your own) toSuccessful Farming Flowers 


at 35 cents each; or for one three-year subscription (not your own) at $1.00 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


“THE FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION” 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“First Come First Served.” Send Your Order Today 


For Convenience Use The Order Blank Below 


Please write the names of yoursubscribers onthelinesbelow. numbers. Please state the number of years for which each 
It is very important that you write plainly giving correct person subscribes. Write in the renewal column whethe? 
names, initials, and complete addresses, including rural route the subscribers are new or old 









































SUBSCRIBER'S NAME IR. F. D. POST OFFICE STATE | OF YEARS | Renews 
| | 

‘ i SS SE ~ |_| 

| | 

vada ee tak e —}——|— 
| i 
| | 

95 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa: Please find enclosed $_____for above subscriptions. Send 


me packages of Aster Seeds according to your offer No.____ 





My Namé is. ~— ee _P,. 2 ome R, F. D State 
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A HOME FOR THE LAYING FLOCK 


With a Style to Fit Every Condition 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HE importance of the farm poultry flock as a source of 
income was never more apparent than at the present time. 
When other farm products were undergoing their famous 
slump last fall and winter, poultry products continued to hold 
their own. Eggs even achieved the unheard of price of $1.25 
per dozen in eastern markets, in spite of the great slump in 
feed prices. In this connection, only one other farm product 
rivaled poultry and that was butterand other dairy products. 

“Tt takes two bushels of corn to buy me a dozen eggs,”’ said 
a farmer of our acquaintance last November. “Believe me, we 
are going to pay more attention to our poultry in the future!” 
lhe first requisite to success with thefarm laying flock, is that 
they be housed under ideal 
conditions. If the winter 
layers, and certainly that is 
where the profit lies in keep- 
ing layers, are to deliver the 
best returns they must be 
properly housed, with refer- 
ence to your climatic condi- 
tions. 

There is a style of laying 
house for almost every local- 
ty; a great many of these 
houses are personal fads with 
ertain poultrymen and not 
vell suited for average farm 
‘onditions, but there are a 
vumber of good farm poultry 
houses which give their best 
returns under average farm 
onditions, and it is of these 
houses particularly that we 
vill pa 

In the first place, in choos- 
ng the house you want to 
build, it is well to keep a few 








have, be decreased. In a long house, not divided by pens, 
where the hens have the run of the entire house, a floor space 
of two square feet for the smaller breeds will often be found to 
be ample. A house 20x100 feet in size, for instance, will ac- 
commodate nicely a flock of 1,000 layers, and’ I happen to know 
one cornbelt farmer who keeps just such a flock in such a house 
in excellent shape. 

The conventional types of farm poultry houses are few in 
number. Practically all of them utilize the long, continuous 
form of construction. The variations are the shed-roof type, 
the semi-monitor type or the closed or open front types. Most 
of these types are peculiarly adapted to certain climatic condi- 
tions and cannot ordinarily 
be used in any section of the 
country promiscuously; it is 
best to find out first what sort 
of house has been mast suc- 
cessful in your own neigh- 
borhood before jumping to 
conclusions. 

For northern winters, such 
as in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan or other states 
in that latitude the closed 
front house is most successful. 
I have recently visited sev- 
eral successful poultry farms 
and general farms where 
poultry was an important 
sideline in this climate, and 
have found that the best 
house for those conditions is 
the closed-front, double - 
walled and double-roofed 
house, having the roof further 
insulated with sawdust as a 
safeguard against frost. 





facts of first Importance in 
nind. One is that the winter 
flock must be confined to the 
ouse, unless you live in mild 
southern climes. Hens can- 
not be expected to lay in 
winter if they have to get 
out in the wet and snow. A hen with wet or cold feet is not 
going to lay any more than a child with wet and cold feet is 
going to keep from taking cold. 

You must plan your house, then, so that the hens can be con- 
fined to it in entire comfort. This assumes that it will be large 
enough to accommodate the flock without crowding; that the 
ventilation features will be good enough to insure that the 
flock will be kept in perfect health, and free from undue ex- 
posure to draughts or the frost; that it will be conveniently 
planned so that the labor of feeding and cleaning will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The house should be planned to fit the size of flock you wish 
to keep; not the flock made to fit whatever house you aogese 
to build. Too many people economize on the building of the 
laying house, and then try to squeeze in more layers than it 
can properly accommodate. Overcrowding results in disease, 
poor production and disappointment in more ways than we have 
space to enumerate. 

It is safe to lay down as a general proposition that you should 
allow three square feet for every Leghorn hen you expect to 
keep, or four square feet for every hen of the larger breeds, such 
as Rocks, Reds or Wyandottes. This is floor space and is the 
minimum that ean be alléwed for good results. If you can give 
them more room, so much the better. One hundred Leghorn 
hens, then, would require approximately three hundred square 
feet of floor space, and one hundred Plymouth Rocks 
would require four hundred square feet. But as the 
flocks inerease in size, the floor allowance may, in 
many instances, depending upon 
the kind of floor arrangement you 


holds 1000 layers. 


to a semi-monitor type. 





Top: the “Iowa model” laying house on farm of D. E 


Center: a Poweshiek county, Iowa, shed roof laying house, as converted in- 
Also holds 1000 layers. 
Bottom: semi-monitor laying house with feed room at end. 







Ventilation in these cli- 
mates may be provided in 
one of two ways, either by 
use of metal aerators, or by 
the use of small, muslin- 
covered openings imme- 
diately above the windows. 
These openings should be about eighteen inches wide and the 
length of the window. The windows are kept fastened tight 
all winter, and even in temperatures of twenty to thirty degrees 
below zero, Leghorn hens will not have frosted combs if housed 
in this way. 

Some farmers in these localities cheapen the construction costs 
somewhat by using only a double thickness of lumber on the 
south side of the house but putting building paper between 
them. The other walls have the outside wall double-thickness 
this way, and then an inside wall on the studding, creating a 
dead-air space as well. 

Coming a little farther south, a different style house is recom- 
mended for general farm use. Here the open-front, semi- 
monitor house has proved itself to be the most practical under 
farm conditions. The best plan to follow in building this kind 
of a house, is the Iowa model house, which was described in 
detail in these colums on page 104, September, 1919, issue. 

The advantages of the semi-monitor house, however, should 
not be judged according to the amount of space we have given 
in mentionmg it. It is one of the best houses for cornbelt condi- 
tions, particularly to be commended for the busy farmer, The 
great advantage is its permanency, its adaptability to all 
weather conditions and for all sizes and ages of poultry from 
the baby chick to the laying hen. It combines the advantages 
of the open-front house with many of the advantages of the 
closed-front house. It provides, under roof, 
a fine scratching shed for the fowls, where 
they have outdoor conditions, but are warm 
dry and in the sunshine. A newer type of 
farm poultry house (Continued on page 104 
¥ 


Carlson, Iowa. It 





One of Oakdale farm houses showing aerators which ventilate interior. Shed roof, closed front type. 
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IDEAL FARM FLOCK 

“The ideal farm flock has about one 
hundred fifty hens in it at all times. One 
hundred of these are pullets and fifty are 
hens.” This is the belief of A. G. Phillips, 
noted Indiana poultryman. With a flock 
of this size, the fifty hens supply the eggs 
for hatching while the pullets make pos- 
sible a good supply of winter eggs for sale. 
Then each summer the poor producers 
ean be culled down until there are only 
fifty old hens to winter over with one 
hendeol spring hatched pullets coming 
on to keep the winter egg basket heaped 
=P. 
“Some farm flock owners have a peculiar 
that in order to progress, they 

must each year buy male birds from a 
different source. The results of such a 
haphazard breeding policy are not es- 
pecially noticeable in the line of progress. 
The folks who are making notable prog- 
ress, do not in all cases raise their own 
breeding males but they do go back each 
year to the same source for this stock. 
Some breeders have worked a lifetime 
establishing a strain noted for conforma- 
tion and egg production. Mixing of strains 
gets results only a little less desirable than 
mixing breeds. 

“Speaking of lighting, which many farm 
flock owners are practicing, we have found 
it most economical to put the lights on 
only from eight to nine in the evening. 
The lights are only for the purpose of 
enabling the hens to eat more and if 
put on at eight o’clock, the hens come 
down from the roost, eat the grain from 
a trough and retire to the roost by nine 
o’clock. The lights are snapped on and 
off by means of a clock. We will com- 
mence to light our breeding hens on 
January Ist and after keeping the lights 
on evenings for about two weeks, we will 
very gradually cut down the lights until 
they are completely gone.’ 

In the discussion of lights, A. C. Man- 
waring who lights his farm flock with an 
electric lighting plant, stated that he 
gets just 
mers early in the morning as he did when 
using the powerful lights at night and that 
he gets these results at a great deal less 
expense for electricity He cited an in- 
stance in their experience when they com- 
menced lighting in this way immature 
pullets early in the fall. These birds laid 


notion 


the first eg~ on November Ist and from 
that on, produced the bulk of the winter | 
eggs.—l. M., Ind 


A HOME FOR THE LAYING FLOCK 


Continued from page 103 
has been developed in Missouri, which 
seems to offer much to the farmer. It 
admits of low cost in construction, is 


compact, easily handled, and carries larger 
flocks on the same ground space than. any 
other house yet developed. The care and 
labor necessary to take care of the flock 
is reduced to almost nothing, something 
that will appeal to the busy man. No 
long walks thru pen after pen, as in the 
continuous laying house, or of carrying 
buckets of feed and water. Everything is 
compact and the fowls can be handled 
from the central doorway with entire ease, 
feed being unloaded into hoppers from a 
wagon. All the attendant has to carry is 
the egg bucket. - 
This type of house was first used at the 
Yesterlaid Egg Farm in Franklin county, 
Missouri, about ten years ago and during 


that time they have continued to use 
the house for their flocks with entire 
success. Each house holds a unit flock of 


1,000 Leghorn layers. These houses are 
30x60 feet in size and have two stories, the 
roosting quarters being overhead. 

The Yesterlaid house, or ““Hendwel”’ as 
they call it, has given rise to another 
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HATCH EVERY GOOD EGG wt4 SOFT HEA 
C. A. ASH, Litchfield, Mich. 
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pipes. 
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Nothing but pure, moist 
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ne from 109 good eggs the first time 
used a Porter SOFT-HEAT Incubator. Roy Klavine, Geneseo, III., 
an inexperienced operator, got 100 chicks from 100 eggs. Mrs, A. C. 
Saunders, Center, Neb. t 176 strong chicks from 179 eggs, made over 
$120 in 4 months and had 150 chicks left. Hundreds of SOFT-HEAT 
users report 90% to 100% hatches, fewer losses and bigger profits, 

Full radiator Moisture is nec- 
Tubeless. muw"eset, Moist Warmth—A Lue Saver cries 
ae tubes and esas and chicks need it. The Porter exopliee fs it 

Simple and certain. YOU can get big hatches and make easy money 


The Porter 
=< SOFT-HEAT Incubator 


Duplicates Nature’s 
process exactly. Turns every 


hen supplies it. 

good egg into a strong, per- 
Round Egg Chamber fect chick. Principle en- 
Just Vike hens nest, dorsed by U.S. Government, 


--- R -—, - ne, Suticontion — te 

Eggs don’t dry 

Automatic Control out in Soft-Heat. Moist 
th keeps shells 


branes tender, 
chicks break out easily. 
The Porter hatches no 


fameney, ¢ time and 
One filling 
Others 
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Make More Money | This Year 
ecrease 

losses and increase your profits with the most A nn 

ever made—the So: pay Express. 


Explains Soft- 
ves success stor- 
_ <r 
Send name 


PORTER INCUBATOR co. 
Blair, Nebr. 
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FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


For 21 years Ferris White Leghorns have been bred to lay more eggs at all 
seasons than ordinary hens, and to lay particularly well in winter. when eggs are 
Our foundation stock is trap-nested, with records of 200 to more than 300 


Thousands of poultry keepers in all parts of the country are having unusual 
success with Ferris stock ; hundreds of customers in Canada and Mexico. We guar- 
antee safe arrival anywhere and ship C. O. D. and on approval. 
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Pullets and Breeding Hens Eggs for Hatching 
200-230 230-264 265-300 200-20 230-264 265-300 
Strain Strain Strain Early Breeding Strain Strain Strain 
4 Females $ 000 $ 282.00 $00 1S Eggs..on...$ 350 $ 500 $ 10.00 
8 Females. «© 00 $5.00 7S 00 Cockerels $0 Eggs 900 1300 26.00 
12 Females . 60 00 00 115.00 100 Eggs 16.50 25.00 $0 00 
25 Females. ——. 115.00 160 00 25 00 Hundreds of choice 500 Eggs .. - 75.00 11000 —_ 
SO Females ._. 210.00 j00 00 k el M b 1000 Eggs 135.00 ‘00.00 “ 
100 Females 400.00 -—- — aes ra —_ . Eggs sent prepaid anywhere at above prices 
atche rom our very ertility goaranteed. 
Eight Weeks Old Pullets ie ate SORE =f 
Strain Strain Strain “ ~ Day Old Chicks 
200-230 250-264 265-300 | S*F#imy,51000; 230-264) 9 200-230 25264 «285-300 
,. = S$ 10.00 $ 1400 $ 20.00 | strain, $14.00, 265-00 Stram Strain Strawn 
8 Pullets 200 28.00 “00 » . 12 Chicks -_——§ $00 $ 7% $ 150 
12 Pullets 10 00 40.00 Gage | COS Mervin, ONE Ee Chicks 9.00 1400 8 00 
25 Pullets ow 73.00 110 00 | hibition mates from Chi SO Chicks 16 50 o00 $200 
SO Pullets 1100 14500 200.00 100 Chicks DO 50 00 100.00 
100 Pullets— 200.00 275.00 ©. 37509 | “8° 884 New York) oy Cee ———"" 3s00 278008 
Shipped express collect at above prices Safe | *'""*"* $25.00 up 1000 Chicks 250 00 400 00 
arrival guaranteed anywhere in United States or Chicks sent postpaid at above prices. Safe 
Canada arrival guaranteed 































for 10 eents. 
Poultry Farm, Box 104 Clarinda, lowe 





HODE 1S LAND RED JOURNAL JOURNAL 


Devoted Exclusively to R. 

monthly. Official organ of hee ryt ned 
Club of America. One year 50c, three years $1. 
Rhode Isiand Red Journal 4026 E. Bremer Ave., Waverly, la. 











Read all of the advertisements in this issue. 


This Free Catalog 


qualitres, winnings at more than SO big shows, many letters from satished customers all over the world. Gives 
complete description of all grades of exhibition, breeding and laying stock, eggs for hatching, day-old chicks. 
and exght-week-old chicks. Send for your copy today 

Ferris Leghorns age raised on two of the largest exclusive White Leghorn farms in the world, located at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. and West Palm Beach, Fia. 













tells all about the stock, eggs. and chicks mentioned above De- 
scribes our method of feed and care; how we improve laying 










at | °9° For 155 5 Eee Tie INCUBATOR 

California Red wood case—Double walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 
automatic ventilator. Deep nursery. 

Tested Thermometer. Egg Tester. Every- 
thing complete—set up—guaranteed. 

With 155 Chick Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
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house modeled along the lines laid down 
by the Hendwel, which has been per- 
feeted by the Missouri experiment station 
and which is known as the Missouri 
poultry house. This house is of square 
construction and similiar in type to the 
Hendwel. A complete description of it 
was given in these columns on page 129 
of the October, 1920, issue, so that more 
need not be said about it here. 

Another type of poultry house which 
has found great favor among farmers is 
the so-called Missouri “fool-proof” poultry 
house. It is of shed-roof construction and 
uses the open front principle but on a 
modified scale. Instead of the regulation 
open front openings protected by muslin- 
covered frames, the opening is covered 
with stationary shutters, set in the frame 
at the time the house is built. These 
shutters are made from strips about six 
inches wide, set at a deep angle, and while 
they admit plenty of fresh air at all times, 
rain does not get thru them to soil the 
litter. Ordinary snows will not penetrate 
them, either. The “fool-proof” feature is 
in this automatic ventilation; the at- 
tendant cannot keep his hens from getting 
the fresh air they deserve and require for 
good health 

In order to prevent draughts sweeping 
over the backs of the hens when on the 
roosts, particularly in the long laying 
houses, it is necessary to partition the 
roosting boards every fifteen or twenty 
feet with a solid partition of matched or 
shiplap lumber. The pens need not be 
partitioned unless desired, but this parti- 
tioning of the roosting quarters is essential 
in order to break up and prevent the 
sweep of draughts from one end of the 
b ulding to the other. 

The farm laying house should, by all 
means, have a concrete or cement floor. It 
is practically impossible to keep the floor 
free from dampness unless a permanent 
floor is present. Wooden floors are prob- 
ably as serviceable in some instances, but 
the disadvantage is that mice and rats 
ean nest under them and will soon have 
access to the interior,consuming a great 
deal of feed, carrying off eggs and in many 
instances, killing the young stock. 

The best form of concrete floor is a 
layer of cinders with concrete on top or 
hollow elay tile is used as a foundation 
and a covering of an inch or two of cement 
mortar used on top of this. It will great- 
ly cheapen the cost of building the floor 
and in the case of the use of hollow tile, the 
dead-air space in the tile will insure the 
floor against being damp at all seasons. 

The laying house should be wired for 
electricity, too, if at all possible If a 
sincere attempt is to be made to obtain 
winter eggs—and what profit is there in 
keeping a flock of layers thru the winter 
if this is not in mind? artificial lighting of 
the houses in order to lengthen the winter 
day to correspond more to that of spring 
will have to be made. Wire each pen so 
that a 75-watt bulb can be installed in 
a pen twenty feet square, for the best 
results. 

Mash hoppers can be made from the 
odds and a. of lumber left over in the 
construction of the house, likewise nests. 
Have about six nests for every dozen hens 
pt, and if you are keeping Leghorns, 
ive a hinged cover on them so that they 
in be closed late in the afternoon to pre- 
nt the hens roosting in them and soiling 
e nesting material. 
l'arm-laying hens kept under the most 
vorable conditions and where the eggs 
e carefully graded and shipped to the 

t markets have, during the past year, 
produced an income averaging $4 per hen. 
the construction cost of a house accom- 
modating one thousand layers should not 
exceed, at present prices, $2.50 per hen, 

thi at it is entirely possible to pay for 

‘ house from the first year’s receipts. 

Some of the houses, particularly the 

\iissouri house and the Hendwel, should 
cost less than this to construct. 
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| ARMERS using electricity feel sure | 
| of reliable power service when they add_ | 

1 a Robbins & Myers farm motor to their | | 
| equipment. This is so because the reputation | 
| of R&M Motors during nearly a quarter of a | 
| century of industrial use weighs heavily with | 
| careful buyers of motors. R&M quality hasa_ | 
i rightful place in agriculture, where consistent | 
| motor reliability can do so much to reduce | 
| heavy work and labor costs. Booklet No. | 
} 1182B on farm motors is of interest to all 
farm users of electricity. Write for it today. 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors 
The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
ne Farmer's Concrete 
SHELDON Batch Mixer & 


Put a SHELDON Mizer to work \22>~ 
3 Bt nin Saves time, labor, money. Takes the backache 
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Tells About Profitable Poultry Raising 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
BOX 22 FREMONT, NEB. 














How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
63c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 223, 
Waterloo, Ia., for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised 
more than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed 
to have others know of this wonderful 
remedy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Ia. 


Don’t Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send 63c for box 
on our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co.. Dept. 223, Waterloo. Ia. 


BABY CHICKS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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KILLING THE BLOODSUCKERS 

If you are a farm woman, and desire to 
make a profit from your farm flock of 
chickens, or even to be successful in rais- 
ing enough for home consumption and 
replenishing the flock, you must control 
the mites. If you want to control the 
mites, you must be “on the job” twelve 
months in the year, and twice a month in 
the hot weather. 

If you are a beginner at poultry raising, 
or in farm life, and do not know the ap- 
pearance or work of the mite, just get 
these few facts in mind: The mite is the 
small louse that sucks the blood from the 
fowls when they are on the roosts at 
night. It does not stay on the body of 
the fowl, but retires to the darkest crack 
of the hen house, within three feet of its 
nightly labors, at the farthest, and three 
inchés is the usual distance if a hiding 
place can be found so conveniently. 


To catch the mite, you need pay no 
Y¥ 


attention to the fowl, but you must 
concentrate all your activity on the hen 
house, and more especially on the roosts. 
Go thru the houses in the strong sunlight 
and carefully examine the perches, lift- 
ing them up from supports. Do you see 
my reddish blotch, perhaps powdered 
over with a sort of light, floury substance? 
Get a can of kerosene and carefully flood 
this place with the oil. Is there a “scatter- 
ment?” A spreading out of that dusky 
red color? If so you have found a colony 
of the mites. ‘They are gorged with the 
life blood of your chickens, sucked from 
them during the previous night. 

Now take a whitewash brush, any large 
brush will do, and a generous sized can 
of kerosene and go to work. Paint every 
perch, fastening, cr and the nearby 
walls thoroly with the oil, soaking it into 
the cracks and not skimping in the amount 
used. If the walls or perches have been 
previously whitewashed, look for scales in 
the coats of the whitewash, and if you 
find them, carefully pull some of them off. 
If you see the color again, you have 
only unearthed more homes of mites. 

In one of my earlier experiences J 
argued that the death of my half-grown 
pullets could not have been caused by 
mites, for was not my chicken house 
thoroly whitewashed with many coats of 
the death-dealing lime? By suggestion 
I investigated this whitewash of which I 
was so proud, and found every scale the 
home of a thriving colony of the pestifer- 
ous mite. The self-righteous glory I had 
felt over my cleanliness vanished, and 
I donned old clothes, unearthed an old 














From the World’s Largest Producers 
Delivered at your door, anywhere— 
We pay-the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million For 1921 


Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 

White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 

Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 

Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 

Swan: Buff Leghorns Assorted 

— 

Standara Write Nearest address, today for 
catalog—F REE 





Smith’s 
(Copgrighted 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY, 
Main Offices: Cleveland, Ohio, 1960 W. 74th Street, 
BRANCHES: Boston, Mass. Dept. 60. Philadelphia, Penna, 
Dept. 60. Chicago, Ill. Dept. 60. St. Louis, Me. Dept, 6) 


CYCLE HATCHERS 








Perfected, all metal, fire- 





proof, low cost. Hatches | 
more, bigger and better | 
chicks Simple, automatic, | 
requires less attention than 

a setting hen Hatch chicks 

early, easiest raised and most 

profitable Write for free 
“atalogue prices hatchers, 

brooders, eggs, chicks 


Cycle Hatcher Co. 219 Philo Bidg.. Elmira, W, Y. 
== i Males and Females| 





™@ Cheap Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Cochins and also 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and Guineas, 








Mite price list free, write today 
a W. H, Koell, Box A, Hampton, lowa 


hoe and went to work scraping the walls, 
And it was only by thoroly scraping the 
walls and anointing them with kerosene 
that I was able to exterminate those mites. 

I can now say that i have complete 


'control of the mites. Not that I never 


see one, but that by this care I quickly 
eradicate any that do appear, and keep 
them from forming active colonies. And 
I use no other preventive than kerosene. 
I have seen crude oil advocated, and do 
not doubt its usefulness, but I am ac- 
customed to using the kerosene, I am 
successful with it, and so I do not make 
any change in my methods. I go over 
the seams and supports, soaking them in 
kerosene, and examine the seeded about 
every month or six weeks in winter, but 
every two weeks without fail in summer. 
After you get control of the mites, it is not 
necessary to paint the perches themselves 
with the oil more than twice a year. 

Do not weaken your flock, and perhaps 
lose some of your half-grown chicks or 
hens before you set out to find if there 
are mites in your hen houses. Watch the 
perches and if discouragements come, hav- 
ing the mites under control, you will have 
time to seek out and remedy any other 
troubles.—B, L. 8., Ohio, 
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Sick Baby Chicks ? 


There's no excuse for losses beyond 10% to full 
maturity. Baby chicks are tender and susceptible 
to diseases—just as an infant—but it’s natural for 
them to live and thrive. Give them the proper 
a and care and they will grow into money 
or you. 


I'll tell you how. I've helped thousands of 1- 
try raisers during the last twenty years and ) A 
thousands of letters thanking me. I'll show you 
how to raise at least 90% of your hatch, get more 
eggs, make money. Here's my proposition: 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


My Germozone, on the market a quarter of a century 
gos wees contin: y by many d all that time, is 


both preventive and curative—a Ser Samp, oon, 
canker, diarrhoea, swelled mend, chicken bow 





At your drug or seed dealer, or direct, C.O.D, it 
Geo. H. Lee Co., Dept. F-12, Omaha, Neb. 






AND THE RESULTS OF OVER TWENTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING INCUBATORS 


OUR BADGER ROODER ‘63 








FREIGHT PREPAID 
EAST OF ROCKIES 


double 
water—Copper Tank — — Thermemeter 
day til. Order ditten 


BADGER INCUBATOR CO. sRACINE. WI 
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With Cheap Incubators 
Ramdisher, & is act Bow 
you raise. A Queen 
costs but little more, 
+ -¥ KS 
Pay the difference, 

n Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live Grow 
care of a variation of 
70 degrees danger, genuine 
er woods, and pasteboard lining in iron and tin ma- 
ghinee. retain the odors to weaken and kill the 
Start zyer chicks with o Queen coastitatieg end they 
y 

Queen Incubator Co. Lincoln, Nebr. 














Detroit. Brooders, too. 
walled, hot water heated, Write for 
special tow price on both machines, 


Detroit Incubator Co. 
Dept.29 Merritt S 
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MOST PEOPLE DON’T FEED 
ENOUGH MASH 

When I asked Hugo Anderson, a Min- 
nesota farmer who gets a sixty percent 
egg production thru most of the year, how 
he did it, he smiled and replied: 

“Most people don’t feed enough mash. 
I keep a laying mash before the Jayers 
thruout the year. They are never without 
it and they have all they will eat. 

“Not long ago one of my neighbors 
came to my place and asked me how in 
the world I was getting the eggs. He had 
purchased his pullets of me and in spite 
of his heavy feeding (as he thought) he 
was unable to get the eggs out of them. 

“When I asked him what he was feeding 
he replied that in the morning he gave two 
gallons of scratch grain to the hundred 
pullets; then at ten o'clock he gave asmaH 
canful of grain and again at noon some 
more and again at four o’clock in the 
evening, he gave them another two 
gallons. Think of it! Why, I have never 
been able to get my pullets to eat any- 
thing like that amount of grain. 

“Grain feeding will not produce the 
eggs, yet it is surprising the number of 
people who persist in pouring the grain 
into the layers and then wonder why they 
don’t get eggs. 

“T suppose that my layers eat twice the 
amount of mash in bulk that they do of 
grain. I do know that they eat as much or 
more mash as they do grain and that is 
why I get the eggs. 

“My mash ration consists of 100 pounds 
bran; 100 pounds flour middlings; 100 
pounds cornmeal]; 100 pounds ground oats 
and 50 pounds beefscraps. The scratch 
grain consists of a mixture made of 200 
pounds corn, 100 pounds wheat. and 100 
pounds oats. 

“We do not feed very heavy of grain 
up here in the morning. I don’t suppose 
that I feed more than two quarts to 100 
pullets—just enough should be given to 
start them to working the litter. The 
heavy grain feeding comes in the middle of 
the afternoon, so that they can go to the 
roosts with full crops of grain. During the 
balance of the day they are expected to 
fill up on mash as it is from the balanced 
mash ration that we get the eggs. 

“There are too many farmers who have 
not learned the dollars and cents value of 
the egg mash in producing market eggs 
for them at the season when prices are the 
best. I do not claim to know a whole lot 
about it, but I am willing to wager that 
where pullets will lay a dozen eggs on 
grain they can be made to lay four or five 
times the amount if they have mash and 
your feed will be a whole lot Jess because 
the mash is more economical for the eggs 
produced than the grain.” 

Mr. Anderson has been feeding mash to 
his layers for twelve years, certainly long 
enough to acquaint him with its value as 
part of the ration for the laying hens. 
The fact that in November when the 
iverage farm flock of old hens are stand- 
ing on the roosts or loafing on the sunny 
side of the buildings, his flock of old hens 
were shelling out eggs at the rate of a 
lorty percent egg production, should be 
mple testimony that Mr. Anderson is 
getting the results he claims mash feeding 

ll bring. 

‘Most people do not feed enough mash” 
comes as near hitting the farm egg problem 

the head as anything that he might 

e said. And At the same time, a few 

s south of where Mr. Anderson lives, 
ther farmer was taking four dozen of 

s to town a week and thought he was 

well because the storekeeper told 

he hadn’t seen an egg in three weeks. 

Yet the same week Mr. Anderson was 

ping four cases of eggs every other 

ind getting eighty-three cents a 
dozen at his farm! Mash pays.—C. 8. 
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1ou can depend on a milling machine 
ig as good as oo ae if it is ad- 
rtised in Successful Farming. 


Wantto Make 


Money 










Turn your low- 
priced grain into 
poultry dollars. Do 
you realize that poultry 
1s ready for market in five to six months? Long be- 
fore you can get money out of almost any other farm 
investment. 

Poultry raising means mon- 
ey coming in all the time, sf 
and lots of it. The es- ital, 
timated value of farm Old Ti ¢. 
on. BS. Selmanm ez last year was /e7e. : rasty 


**The Incubator Man’’ 25,262,600. . ind Ry 


Write and Get 


This Poultry Book F* IRELE, ky ap 


{ohuson’s “hows” and “whys” of raising poultry for profits. 
illed with ““Know-How” from 28 years’ experience. Tells 
how to pick out money-making pullets—how to save chicks 
—how to keep hens a-laying in winter—how to make an ine 
—— poultry house—how to choose the right size in- 
cubator and hundreds of other “hows.” 


Write today—Also get my 1921 price on Old Trusty In- 
cubatorsand Brooders, shipped freight prepaid from Clay 
Center, Neb., or St. Joseph, Mo. Write for your copy to- 
day, a postal will do. Harry Johnson, “‘Incubator Man.” 


M. M. Johnson Company, Clay Center, Neb. 


/\ duty that should 
not be put off. 
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A duty sometimes long deferred is the selection 
ofa fitting memorial for a loved one 


S IT usually requires quite a little time to select, carve and 

erect a suitable monument, this most important matter 
should be given first attention. 
Care should be exercised, however, in securing a material pos- 
sessing not only beauty, but ability to retain for all time its 
original beauty, as the appearance of this monument a score or 
more years from now is of as much importance as its appear- 
ance today. 
The tiny interlocking crystals which compose GEORGIA 
MARBLE present a water-tight, air-tight, non-absorbent sur- 
face to the weather, and prevent streaking or disintegration. 
GEORGIA MARBLE possesses the essential qualities of beau- 
ty, strength and durability. 


Ask your dealer about a monument 


in GEORGIA MARBLE 
“@5e GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


(4) TATE, GA. 


Georgia Marbleff 


: 60 BREEDS BEST laying, BEST 
Paying Vafieties 

‘ine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys. - Choice hardy northern raised. 


Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at low prices. 






















64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickena, 
v —— turkeysand geese, 
Choice, pure-bred, hardy, northern raised, 
Fowls, eggs and incubators atlow prices, 
America’s great poultry farm. 28 years in 
business, Send 5c for large valuable poul- 2) years experience and my valuable new 
try book and catalog. A guide to success, 100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c. 





R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 20, Mankato, Minn. |W.A. Weber, Box3, .. Mankato, Minn. 
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LEG BANDS TO TELL AGE OF HENS 

The farmer may be too busy to give 
very much attention to record keeping in 
his poultry flock. Egg records, especially 
individual records, involve a great deal of 


work, too much for the average farmer to | 


afford unless some younger member of 
as family takes it up. 

But there is one kind of a record which 
he cannot well afford to deny himself, in 
justice to his cash returns from the flock, 
and that is the age of the hens making up 
the laying and breeding flocks. Often- 
times when culling is necessary, it is a 
hard method to determine the age of the 
different hens. One may guess at it and 
one may miss the guess, sending a yearling 
hen off to market and keeping a two or 
three-year old hen for another year. 

The problem can be solved easily 
simply and at slight trouble by the use o 
leg bands, particularly colored bands. 
These may be procured from any poultry 
supply dealer and cost only a few cents 
per hundred. 

One color may be used for the hens 
already in the laying flock. As soon as 
the young pullets are brought in from the 
range, they can be banded with another 
color. Each 2 year, as a new crop of pullets 
are brought in they can be given a distinct 
color. 

Then, when culling time comes, it is a 
simple matter to tell the ages of the hens 
without any guesswork. If one plans to 
send all the two-year-old hens to market, 
they can be picked out instantly by identi- 
fying the color band they wear. There 
is no chance of cheating yourself this way. 

The best bands for this yurpose are the 
celluloid ring bands. They are easily 
placed on the shank, not requiring a tool 
or the bending of ends. They cannot be 
lost, once placed on the leg.—C. C. 8. 


DISEASES SPREAD BY CONTAGION 

Much of the trouble which comes from 
disease in the poultry yard is due to a 
failure to take prompt measures when an 
outbreak first appears among the fowls. 
If an infected fowl is permitted to run at 
large with the flock it is only a question of 
a very short time until the whole flock will 
be causing serious trouble. 

Practically all of the really serious dis- 
orders arise from contagion, from associa- 
tion or contact with diseased birds. The 
germs may be carried by persons walking 
from one yard to another, by pigeons or 
birds, or by drinking from vessels fre- 
quented by diseased birds. 

Roup is a strictly contagious disease; 
there no longer seems to be any doubt on 
that score. It is really a contagious 
catarrh, and it is usually brought to a 
flock by infected birds. Care must be 
exercised when new birds are purchased 
from other flocks to see that they are free 
from disease, especially if bought in the 
colder seasons. Most careful poultry- 
men isolate new birds in quarters to them- 
selves for a period of thirty days before 
introducing them to the flock. 

Diphtheria in fowls is a strictly con- 
tagious disease and contrary to the general 
opinion “probably never develops as the 
result of exposure to cold and dampness,” 
according to the Federal bureau of animal 
industry. Cold and dampness, however, 
favor its spread and intensity. It may be 
carried by pigeons and other birds, but 
most generally is introduced into the flock 
by new birds which are infected. A bird 
may have the disease and recover and 
still carry the germs and spread it to other 
fowls. 

Chicken pox is another disease which 
the authorities state can be spread only by 
contagion. We used to think that it was 
the result of cold and damp quarters as it 
was particularly noticeable in most flocks 
in the Middle West in late fall when those 
conditions prevail, but the bureau of 
animal industry authorities state that it 
is more frequent and more malignant in 
warm climates than in cold, which would 





Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That's what you'll get with my Belle 
City Hatching Outfit. My Free Book 
“Hatching Facts” tells eA aml for it. 
Caemtiegeeiiger hatcheopay best. 
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FOR PERMANENCE 


Sometimes the 
stork beats the 
doctor, but he’ll 
always have 
a run for his 
money if the 
doctor is driv- 
ing on concrete. 
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tend to disprove the old theories we held. 

Cholera among flocks is an exceedingly 
deadly disease and it moves rapidly. It is 
carried by fowls introduced into flocks 
without proper measures being taken to 
ascertain their state of health and by wild 
birds having access to the drinking vessels 
and yards used by the poultry. It is a 
strictly contagious disease. 

Fowl typhoid, which is characterized by 
drowsiness followed by prostration, is 
another disease which owes its growth to 
contagion. It is carried by infected fowls 
and free flying birds. 

White diarrhea, while it may be spread 
by contagion and often is, 1s the first 
serious poultry disease we have men- 
tioned which generally arises from causes 
other than contagion. It comes from 
digestive disorders and fever brought on 
by chilling, when found in chicks, and by 
improper rations when found in adult 
fowls. 

The facts mentioned briefly above 
should serve to convince anyone of the 
extreme importance of quarantine for 
newly purchased fowls before introducing 
them into your flock, and of preventing 
free flying birds and pigeons using drink- 
ing vessels and the yards so far as possible. 

Contagion is more easily prevented as a 
rule than the old causes we formerly thot 
were largely responsible for poultry dis- 
orders. It does not pay to tolerate a fowl 
affected by any of the above diseases. The 
best thing to do is to cure by using the ax 
at the first symptoms and then to burn 
the carcass. It may save the flock— 
certainly it will save many individuals in 
the flock.—C. 8 


GOOSE OR. GANDER 

When you buy two geese for the purpose 
of raising more of their kind do you know 
whether you have a pair or merely two of 
a kind? Distinguishing the sexes among 
geese is often rather difficult and this is 
particularly true when the birds are young. 
Even those who are considered experts 
sometimes make mistakes when they de- 
pend on a superficial examination for their 
decision. 

Usually there are superficial differences, 
but often they are too slight to make the 
distinction easy. There is a difference jn 
the cry of the male and the female. The 
gander has a rather shrill cry while that 
of the goose is a little coarser and harsher. 
The gander also has a longer neck and a 
larger head. Another meansof distinguish- 
ing the sexes is by the actions of the birds 
at mating time. Among the common 
geese the male is usually lighter colored 
than the female. 

To be absolutely sure it is advisable to 
make an examination of generative organs. 
The sphincter muscle round the anus of 
the female if stretched appears to be 
folded. This is not true of the male bird. 
A light pressure on the same part of the 
male causes the reproductive organ to ap- 
pe ar. This test is sure in warm weather.— 

. a. 


HELP WOMEN KEEP FOWLS 
The figures for poultry production in 
the United States are stupendous, yet in 
a good many cases the men folks consider 
» hens of small moment, and let the 
gx me wife get along with them as best she 
can. 
Ww omen usually do fine with their 
ickens, but they need cooperation. They 
need the help of the male members of their 
mily in raising such crops as are best 
ited for the poultry feed; they need 
elpi in the construction of poultry- ouses, 
coops and yards, and the poultry industry 
is worthy of such investment of time and 
capital on the part of almost any farmer. 
Ma ike it onthe for the women to do 
ngs right, and —_ will show — some 
su irprising results.—R. B. S., Ind. 
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You Can Prevent 
Most Chick Losses 


The too-frequent heavy death rate 
among chicks during the critical brood- 
ing period is one of the heaviest drains 
on poultry profits. Baby chicks are 
expensive—every one that dies is 
a real loss that can’t be made up. 
It’s better to raise the chicks you 
have than to replace them with 
others. 

There is no reason why you 
should not grow to maturity practically every 

d chick you hatch or buy. The secret lies in 
aes from the first meal the original “baby 
food for baby chicks”— 


Pratts Buttermilk 
Baby Chick Food 


It completely nourishes the chicks, resulting in 
quick, even, healthy growth and development; 
carries them safely over the dangerous first few 
weeks. 

Chicks eat so little during the first six weeks that 
the slight extra cost of the perfect chick food—the 
original “Pratts’”—is next to nothing. It is made 
up many times by the value of the extra chicks 
saved, and the exira value of every chick raised. 


Let your chicks prove the truth of these statements. Feed 
them Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food. If it doesn’t 
please you—your money back. 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 


is needed by laying and breeding hens now, when they are 
laying heavily. Its tonic and invigorating effects help to 
overcome the strain of continuous laying and they lay eggs 
that are fertile and hafth husky chicks. 
The genuine Pratts Poultry Regulator has been a big aid 
to successful poultry keepers for nearly fifty years. Why not 
test it? You are sure to benefit—you can’t lose. 


**Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied."’ 


Refuse substitutes—get the genuine Pratts. 
There’s a Pratt dealer near you. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of Pratts Animal Regulator, Cow 
Tonic, Hog Tonic, Dip and Disinfectant, 

Stock and Pouliry Remedies. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT : 


rtment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
ex our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not 
agree with them or with us. We will 
many reasonable letters as our space w 


SUMS 








OPTIMISTIC 

I am amused to read the letters from some 
“sorehead” occasionally in regard to the prohibi- 
tion issue, éte. While } am not a Prohibitionist, I 
am a temperance man in the strictest sense of the 
word, but I wouldn't let an article in 8. F. on any 
subject make ‘me stop the paper—no, never! i 
am no pessimist and Eke to read other's views as 
well as my own. So blaze away; none of these 
things move me. I like your ways and am pleased 
to know Mr. Meredith can come back to his fold 
after March 4, altho I am sorry that he has to leave 
his post at Washington. Speaking about the 
advertisements, will say, we all enjoy them and 
never miss reading them.—G. W. 58., IIL. 


CORN AND BOOZE 

In the February number I read a letter from 
H. G. M. of Mo. His article doesn't stay with 
facts. Anybody old enough to remember forty 
years back, when liquor was as free as water almost, 
in fact, saloons in every town and hamlet in this 
country, knows that corn never sold at $1 per 
bushel until the World War. But there are some 
men who are so narrow-sighted that both eyes look 
out of the same socket. I am safe in saying that not 
one farmer in five hundred believes that liquor will 
make corn worth $1 a bushel. It never did. Draw 
a picture of a pint bottle in the pocket of many 
drivers of automobiles. Whiskey and line won't 
mix and the finished picture would be of more 
people killed and injured from drunken automobile 
or = all other accidents put together.— 
> 

; -» Ia. 


SUGGESTS GARDEN SEED LAW 
In regard to new seed laws, I think it is high time 
that new seed laws be enacted. My remedy would 
be as follows: Pass laws to the effect that any seed 
house must guarantee its seed to be true to name, 
and what percent germinates stamped on package. 
Very few seed houses raise their own seed; they 
furnish seeds and have them raised by ape by 
contract. The seed house could be safe by furnish- 
ing pure seed to growers, putting growers under a 
bond to plant the seed furnished, and inspecting 
the crop at harvesting time. Thus by putting the 
grower’s name on packages of seed he raised, t 
seed house would know what seed the buyer kicked 
on. It would give the buyer information as to where 
these were raised. This point is the weakest 
in the seed game. It seems to me that laws should 
be passed that a seed house doing business in Iowa, 
should only be allowed to sell that were rai 
in Iowa, and other foreign seed to pass some seed 
inspector. Give the seed houses three years to build 
up their seeds to these conditions, and let them 
id the additional cost to the seed, and there 
would be no trouble with comebacks, and would 
save a loss to’ growers of easily one-third. The 
average grower would be glad to pay double for 
seed, for he would know exactly where 
e stood. I am confident that this seed problem 
ean be straightened 7 


easily by a group of 
men understanding the ame. m glad you 
people are taking it up.—W. D. L., Neb. 
MORE ABOUT SEEDS 

After reading the article “What Seed Laws are 
Needed,” we feel as tho the less we say, perhaps, the 
better. But we do think the uniform seed law with 
just enough flexibility to meet local conditions in 
various states, and ‘“‘kick’’ enough to make the 
seedsmen “watch their step” will go a long way to- 
ward solving many of the existing problems. We 
do not mean by this that legislation is to be the 
cure for quatng evils. Until the individual buyer 
can be educated to the stage where he is going to 
take no chances and finds out what he is buyin 
there is bound to be friction, failure of crops an 
dissatisfaction. Nor is the seedsman to blame for 
the existing conditions. The very big majority of 
them are on the square, but the present seed-laws 
keep them guessing at times. This article certainly 
— down to the root of things. Why not let us 

ave another along this line? H., Ia. 


WHY HE LEFT THE FARM 

Why do we farm boys and girls leave the farm 
for the stuffy street of some city? Just because there 
is a reason and a good one, too. Do we youngsters 
like slavery? No, we do not, and won't have it, 
either. Do we boys and girls like to raise a sheep, 
calf, hog or a colt then have Dad sell it? We work 
for you fathers from morning till night in summer 
or winter and we want some reward. 

I quit school at fifteen because my father said 
he needed more help. I loved my father so I quit 
school to help him. Then one day my father said 
“Son, you have helped me, so taxe this from me 
as a reward,” and he handed me the rein which was 
tied to a colt. I thought it fine and helped my 
father all the more The next spring he gave me 
a TR Jersey calf. Oh my, but my Daddy was 
all in all! The colt is now a three year old, broke 
to work and ride. The calf is a cow fresh last month. 
Two days ago a man came to Jook at my colt. | 


called Dad to the field where I was working and 


nion. He is 


said, “Please don't sell my only com 
fhat was my 


the only young friend I have.” 
answer? Here it is. “You aren’t your own man 
yet or else.” So there went colt and calf. 
The same man bought them both. Then this morn- 
ing a stockman came and bought my own sow 


six 5 

Fathers place yourselves in your son's place and 
pow —* place. Is it pleasant? I and other 
»oys and girls usually do the same thing. I let 
go when the colt, calf and hogs which I had worked 
for were sold. I unhitched the horses I was worki 
from the cultivator, un’ them and turned 
them into pasture. I was going to quit the business. 

Fathers when were boys did you not want 
companions? When you asked your father if you 
could go over to the neighbors to play with the 
boys and girls did he say “No,” or when you 
wanted to go to a party did he say “No?” Did he 
sell your stock that you worked for? 

We quit the farm for freedom and what we have 
for our own. But boys and girls, there are other 
farms far better than the city. City life is worse 
than a farm life with no freedom. And boys and 
gate, Soe go ne ues a fellow you _— 
o oe , ye, as lam. I am going to face 
the world in an hour, all alone with no “used-to- 
be” Daddy. I tell Sis to be happy and Mother, too. 

We boys and girls have a fe and we want 
something for our own if only it be alittle freedom. 
We boys want a companion. A boy companion, 
not a horse or calf. e want something to talk 
to and pet, but we want a es he girl friend. We 
want to go over to the nei "s house to talk. 
They won't eat or steal us. We want to go to church 
once in a while, to a party or ing once a 
year at least. 

Fathers if you treat children like they are 
human bei they will stay with you thru thick 
and thin. They have a heart if you haven't. 

When you read this, Dad, you will think of the 
boy you fooled. But treat sister better is all 
I ask. I am eighteen now Dad, at a I ma 
be home, on earth, if not I hope in heaven.—. 
Used-to-be Farm Boy. 

SCRAMBLE FOR 

We have a scramble as to gets 8. 
and when I get it there’s nothing doing till I finish 
every word, ads and all. As to the 
his share of available credit, I ‘ : 
magne things will change with the administration, 
as there is room for improvements all the time. As 
to water transportation, there — to something 
spring up in competition. Maybe the railroads 
would get wise and lower their rates or (as the old 
man said when he fell in the well, to his wife) 
“For heavens sake, do something.” _ : 

Cooperative nizations are o. k. if they will 
stick and the by-laws should be made so stringent 
that they cannot afford to break loose. There is 
success in cooperation. Take ong institution, bank, 
school, or law firm, if each not work to the 
interest of the other fellow, how long would it be 
a business dt school. Pandemonium i 
supreme. Now let me go a little farther—as to the 
social unrest that is being agitated; it’s nothing 


me 3 than di - in to oe men 
on't want to t on a pedestal a: sugar, 
and the women don’t want to be tied down in 


slavery, and I don’t see how they could call it that. 
I will admit that the government rests on the 
shoulders of the women, but it don’t signify that 
they are to go out and take the reins in their own 
hands, but it does mean to use a mild and tle 
influence inside the home, for there’s no man be he 
ever so bad that can resist the influence of a good 
woman. Always he'll have to give in sometime 
sooner or later. You say, “I want to hear from you” 
but you didn’t think you'd get a curtain lecture for 
a seply. ged ry not half thru. I could fuss all night. 


PAPA FEEDS THE BABIES 

Your issue of December has made a statement 
regarding what to feed children from three to ten 
years of with which I do not agree at all. 

I Rove fies children; the eldest will be thirteen 
in March, the you t, five in April. All of my 
children are stout, healthy children. I have not 
had adoctor for one of them for over five yearsand 
never given medicine except for colds. 

No stomach or constitutional medicine ever 
enters our house. The way my children have 
fed is as follows. At the age of three months they 
were tied in a high chair and fed well-cooked po- 
tatoes, meat, bread and butter, all kinds of fruit 
and vegetables in season. In fact, they have eaten 
good, wholesome farm food, just the same as I eat 
myself, three times a day and usually a lunch just 
before going to bed. 

was raised on a farm and have epten goed 
heavy food all my life and at the of forty-four 
I can get out and do as good a day's wor as I 
ever could. In fact, I can make most of the young 
men up to thirty years of age ready for a rest at 
night. 

n =| opinion, there is too much foolishness 
attached to the feeding of children in the present 
generation. I can remember the food children were 
given ir the early days of Kansas, which was plenty 
of corn bread, wheat bread, potatoes, meat, seldom 
any pie, cake or other icate pastry, and the 


young men of those days were perfect in health 
and physique and stamina. On the present —_— 
of raising children, in many instances the child is 
ruined from too much attention to dieting and 
medicine 





motto is, feed your growing children as you 


My 





would your stock, to make size, strength and a 
healthy vigorous growth at an early .—P. K. N. 

Comment: Truly a Spartan test of old. A child 
that could survive this feeding program would 
indeed have to be stout, healthy, and in fact almost 
indestructible. 

Seriously, it is dangerous to consider such a 
departure from the natural order of feeding. We 
have a tremendous deathrate among tiny infants 
in our country, something like five thousand every 
week, under one year of age. Statistics show that 
Spee pteations disturbances cause more infant 

ths in the early months of life than any other 
one thing, and undigested food is one of the causes 
of these disturbances. 

The saliv: glands, whose secretions largely 
‘ t starch, do not in to function in the human 
infant until about the fifth month, and teeth with 
which to masticate food do not appear until the 
sixth or eighth month. Very little mastication is 
possible the first year. These have been taken as 
indications that Nature did not intend food requir- 
ing mastication to be a part of the diet until the 
og coy was oy oe for it. 

ore, the highest authorities in this and 
other countries agree that the best food for infants 
from birth to ten or twelve months of age is mother’s 
milk. Next best, clean cow's milk properly modified. 

There is nothing to an analogy between young 
stock and young children. “Young stock have no 
emergencies such as those put upon human beings. 
Today the steer is fattened—tomorrow cast into 
the slaughter house, and then into the oven. The 
baby must develop into the child, the youth, the 
man, twenty years in the . and then his 
value to the world is judged not | by physical de- 
velopment alone, but by mental and moral fiber 
as well —Home Editor. 


T he i mage FOR FARMERS —— 
ve en your two years, when 
was in Iowa and now ny Sg I find it a 
valuable paper worth twice or t four times 
—the price you ask for it for one year. I think the 
1 Sf Sow Deal in Grain,” “The Money 

yy “Lenient Landlords” and many 

other articles are Of i 


good. course, 
things we differ somewhat, but keep on fighting for 
the rights of the farmer, and may God help you. 
We need men today who are honest and u at. 
Fond farmer has never had fair play.—H. O. E. 
inn. 


DEFENDS EDUCATION a 

Education is the very foundation of every insti- 
tution we have in this country, and there is no in- 
dividual that it helps'as much as it does the farmer. 
If it were true that education produced laziness, and 
rendered men worthless, pa you say, we would have 
all degraded to the level of the original American 
long ago. It is the present necessity that we have 
to consider in forming our conclusion of educational 
requirements of our children, not what was a half 
centary 20% but the needs now and in the future. 
It has wisely said and often repeated; “With 
all-thy getting get u nding,” and | would 
Oe ee ee Se een 
more a os am y years of age am 
the uct of a father who neglected to give his 
chi an education. ‘Tho it was not entirely his 
f: it, but partly the fault of general conditions of 
the time, it is nevertheless a fact that we, my sister 
~~ turned loose in the world at equipped 
wi titive ability necessary for age 
tek five. f ~~ manny be this fact, and I 

ve pra: nigh ‘or years for more knowledge 
a better Understand more ability to succeed, and 
make a comfortable living for my family, and se- 
cure the means of providing my ith 
education. As I write these lines I am living in 2 
rented house, am out of work, and I have less than 


an average month's with which to provide 
the necessities of life until work opens up in the 
i Mr. A. C. B. imagine I would be in 


this condition if I were equpped with an education? 
He will say perhaps that he knows men who have 
educations that are in my fix at this time. But 
must ask this question, are they really educated? 
With the technical training they received did they 
also have their character traiged? If they did not, 
then they are in worse condition than they would 
be with lene education, and more chs er. No 
Mr. A. C. B., you are mistaken, there is no founda- 
tion to your argument whatever, and the fact 
that you have found some scattering examples of 
the lack of thrift on the of some so-called 
educated farmers, is not cient evidence for an 
attack, on the education of farm boys, 
town boys who aspire to a home on the farm some 
day. I will conclude this by saying that it is very 
fortunate that you have not a boy to raise in 
ignorance, as you say would be the case, if you had 
boys to raise. —E. E. M. 





BINDS HIS PAPERS 

I have taken my twelve volumes of S. F. and 
bound them like a book by using very stiff card- 
board for back and covers, and it makes a very 
nice book. If some of the other subscribers would 
do this they will always have what they want 
when they want it and not have to look the house 
over to find it, which is very often the case when 
books are loose.—R. H. 8. 





TI am full to the roof with two crops of corn, un- 
able to move and cannot sell now except in car- 


load lots. You are sure no profiteer at your price 
a * se magazine so I cannot turn you down. 
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At Last—A 
Smart Shoe that 
Helps Foot-Health #1 


OU well-dressed women who have long rejected so-called 
Y “common sense”’ shoes because you have felt you couldn't afford 

to sacrifice charm of appearance to the extent that such shoes 
ordinarily demand—read this carefully: 

The Modified Educator Shoe solves the problem of providing 
good looks along with 100% orthopedic correctness. 

The Modified Educator Shoe for women brings lines of real 
style—but does not for an instant lose the Educator quality of 
allowing the feet their necessary freedom. It has smartness—yet 
doesn’t cause bent bones, corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, callouses, or any other foot agonies. 

Here are some of the reasons: It gives working room for all 
five toes. Its flexible shank lets the muscles under the bones of 
the arch do the work for which nature put them there. The back 
seam is so cut as to prevent irritation of the large tendon. The 
well-shaped heel is | 4 inch high. 

Made in sufficient variety to appeal to the shopping, walking, 
or business needs of €very woman. Smart boots or trim oxfords, 
in black kid, brown kid, or Russian calf. Sizes 2144 to 9—widths 
AAA to E 

It’s this shoe that was recently endorsed by the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. for its 400,000 members. Ask to see 
this Modified Educator at your shoe store. For your own protec- 
tion, be sure the sole is branded MODIFIED EDUCATOR the 
mark that says it’s genuine. 

If your store doesn’t yet carry the Modified Educator, drop 
usa post card. We'll help you find a pair quick. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 
Makers of Educator Shoes for Men, Women, and Children 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


MODIFIED 


FDUCATOR 
HOE 


REG'D 
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Uniess s' 


tamped 
like this it is 
not a Modified 
Educator. 


The Modified Educator 


‘Bent Bones Make 


Frantic Feet’’ 


A book you'll want to 
read. Things you don’t 
know about your feet. 
Free. Ask us for it. 
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Sacrifice Sale 


OF ARMY GOODS 
Save ? of the Original Cost 


The last and only chance to secure GENUINE 
ARMY GOODS at extremely low prices. Ware- 
house space, Taxes and Insurance make it im- 
practicable for us to carry these goods through the 
spring and summer. They are going for less money 
than what they cost us and at \{ of what they 
cost the Government. 


Russet 
Shoe 





enuine Army Russet 
hoes, or Dress, re at 

Government's own shops 
in first class manner. These 
shoes were ready to be re- 
issued to the soldiers when 
war closed. They cost 


20 


5 





FEERE 


i 
: 
23 





Price $1.98 
GENUINE ARMY FIELD 
SHOES also repaired at 
the Government's own 
shops. The foot is leather 
lined Three thickness of 
sole leather, seams 
stitched. Manufactured un- 
der Government sup 

ion for strength and dura- 
bility. Bought to be worn 


é 
R 
+ 
: 


and not to be marketed. 
The 

made. 
@ pair. 





strongest work shne 
Former price 90 
Sale price $1.98 a pair. 
Genuine Army all Wool 
Shirts, Khaki in color, made 
with two pockets. Brand pew 
and have never been worn; 
would today sell for at least 
$5.00 each—sale price $3.50 
a shirt. 
Game shirt as above, slightly 
worn and laundered but once 
—practicall y as good as new — 
e price two shirts for $3.95. 
This renovated shirt is only 
sold in pairs. In ordering 
shirts be sure to mention 
neckband size. 





Genuine 
Wool 
Govern- 
ment 


$3.50 each Overcoats 


slightly worn but in first class con- 
dition. These coats have been reno- 








vated, cleaned and pressed and 4 
first class tailor would ask $75 to 
make one from the same material. A 


coat that will last you for years. Sale 
price in the original Khaki color 
$5.75 We have sold nearly 10,000 
of these during the past winter at 
$8.75 





$5.75 each 


Genuine Army 
Heavy Wool 
Biankets, 
 slighily used but 
thoroughly 
renovated, laun- 
dered and ster- 
lized. These 
biankets are 
strictly wool. 
The ideal thing 
100,000 of these blankets 






$2.75 each 

and outing. 
© this last winter from $3.90 to $5.00. 

Sale price $2.75 each or two for $5.00. 

heavy 

Army Com- 


for campin 
sold in Chic 


Extra 


forts weighing 7 
to 8 nds size 
66x76. Stuffed 
with the purest 
of white cotton 
All in practically 
first class condi- 
tion. Sale price 
$1.87 each. These 
comforts are 
equal in value to comforts costing $8.00 to $11.00. 





As an evidence of good faith mail us a deposit of 
$1.00 on each item ordered, balance to be paid on 
delivery. 


KINGSLEY TRADING COMPANY 


3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. 9, Chicago, Illinois 


GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your own 
place wherenothingislost. It pays. 

Bowsher mills crush ear corn 
(with or without husk) and grind all 
kinds of smail grains, Light Running, 
Cone-shape burrs. l0sizes, 2to25H 


N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: 


RADE MARKS] 
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t service for the protection 
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experienced, 
your ideas. Booklet of inform 


m for disclosing (dea. free on request. RICHARD 8. OWEN. 
35 Owen Bidz., Washineton, D.C. or 2276-0 Woolworth Bldg. N.Y. ' 
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} |farm in mind. Don't leave anything un- 








KEEP THE FARM VALUE RISING 

An energetic and enterprising young 
couple bought a rundown farm, and went 
in debt for practically every cent of it. 
They have made good, and their ex- 
perience would be of benefit to many 
other young people. 

“We oa to have some working plan,” 
they decided after they had negotiated 
their loans and given their securities. 

“While the farm is producing our living 
and meeting the interest and payments, 
it must be made to increase in value. Its 
valuation just now is low and there must 
be reasons for this which, if removed, 
would cause it to rise in value. 

“Our aim will be, then, to get our farm 
in such shape that it will attract buyers 
a good figure. In a way, our farm is for 
sale!” 

For the first five years there was scarcely 
a cent beyond payments, taxes and ab- 
solute nevessities. “What we do must 
not cost much,” they determined. Yet 
there was need to do much for the place 
was neglected and shabby to a dishearten- 
ing degree. 

During odd spells Mr. Brown built a 
neat fence along the road end of his 
pasture. With the advice of his county 
agent he topdressed the old pasture, dug 
out weeds and cleaned out fence corners, 
until today his fine herd of milking 
shorthorns dotted over the clean, green 
slope form a picture that is making his 
farm talked P mer 

Behind the house was an old orchard 
and garden spot, weed grown and un- 
profitable. “A fine garden close to the 
house always looks good to the housewife 
and gives a place a prosperous appear- 
ance.”’ So the old fruit trees had a thoro 
and intelligent going over. And the fine 
garden planned “to boost the place’’ has 
practically fed the family while adding its 
quota to the farm's rising reputation. 

The buildings could not be repaired 
nor even painted at first. But the old 
dooryard fence could be cleared away, the 
grass clipped and the muddy drive coated 
with fresh gravel. The window frames were 
puttied and neatly painted. Every curtain 
was trim and fresh. Flowers bloomed in 
boxes and borders and vines covered the 
rickety porch and the shabby paint. “How 
different it looks since the Browns moved 
in,’’ people began saying. 

Increased Value $25 per Acre 


But appearance alone will not success- 
fully sell a farm. Hard and conscientious 
work began telling in the fields. Crops 
crowded the old barns and overflowed in- 
to generous stacks. No longer need one 
feel ashamed to have a prospective buyer 
walk down the lane observing the fields at 
either side. Stables were gradually made 
neat and comfortable for the stock. Con- 
veniences and improvements were wrought 
in the house during winter months when 
outside work was slack. The Browns 
spent but little money on improvements, 
yet they can easily sell their farm for 
twenty-five dollars more an acre than the 
purchase price aside from any local in- 
crease in land values. 


Near the Browns is another young) 


couple who gave a fancy price for a rather 
ordmary farm because of the excellent 
buildings. For the five years of their oc- 
cupancy they have never spread a gallon 
of paint, never cut a weed nor a sappling 
never driven a nail. The buildings are still 
good and comfortable for man and best 
but they look shabby and neglected and 
are well started on 
journey. Every year sees t 
teriorating in value. 

It pays to keep the selling value of your 


a rapid downhill 
t farm de- 
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| done that would look bad or questionable 
| to a prospective buyer. Keep the place 


dressed up ready for inspection. ake 
ride in the good reputation of the farm. 
ing a farmer isn’t enough—be a 


good business man by keeping the valua- 
tion of the farm on the rise.—G. 8. 


FERTILIZERS: LIME AND MANURE 
Continued from page 12 


where they could be cut. But the last year 
or two our oats have been too rank in- 
stead of not tall enough. From now on I 
am going to either have to lay off of fer- 
tilizing the oats or else I will have to use 
some potash fertilizer in order to stiffen 
the stalks. You see the nitrogen in the 
manure pushes the stalks along pretty 
fast and the phosphorus fertilizers I put 
on makes the grain form rapidly. When 
these two elements are present in great 
quantities, the stalk is produced so fast 
and the oats are so heavy that the stalk 
breaks over. I tried a little potash on one 
field last year and my results convinced 
me that from now on it will pay me to use 
it. Every year we have used from eight 
to nine tons of commercial fertilizer be- 
sides a good many tons of straw and 
manure.’ 

The Dinse home is equipped with most 
of the things that make ie the comfort 
and convenience of country living. A 
characteristic that impressed me about 
John Dinse was his tendency to figure out 
everything he does 6n a dollars and cents 
basis. For instance, he had a large hedge 
on a few acres that he had just bought 
and was hiring it pulled up. He said: 

“This hedge is taking an acre right out 
of my field, the best acre in it, not to men- 
tion the damage which it always does to 
the corn or whatever crop is growing next 
to it. I know it is the best acre in the field 
because on other fields where I have 
—- the hedge out, the corn on this 

edge row and the land next to it would 
be from six to eight inches higher than 
corn in the field that had been cropped. 
I am borrowing money to grub out this 
hedge. Paid the tractor man $20 a day, 
but even at that I have sold the posts for 
what it cost me to take the hedge out and 
have the land left; so you see it paid me 
well to borrow the money to do this. And 
mine is not the only place on which it 
would pay well to borrow the money to 

ot rid of a troublesome hedge. The 

edges take up land, decrease the adjoin- 
ing crop and furnish nothing in protection 
except a little thorny shade.” 

John Dinse’s ideas are worth passin 
on because of the fact that he has follow 
them to fheir ultimate conclusion. 

He says, “Establish connections with 
your bank early and don’t be afraid to go 
anto debt for improvements. Improve- 
ments pay back interest on the invest- 
ment. A lot of people don’t consider the 
improvements valuable unless they sell 
the farm but to my mind the biggest value 
of these is when you calculate to live on 
the place yourself. I believe we ought to 
consider the improvements as payin 
dividends even if they do nothing but ad 
to the pleasure of living on the farm. 

“The young man ought to find out at 
first opportunity what it takes to make 
his land more productive. Whatever 
conditions are wrong, let them be righted 
at once, even if it must be done with bor- 
rowed money. If lime it takes, put on 
lime and if it is fertilizer, put that on. 
We have enough agencies now such as 
farm papers, county agents, and agri- 
cultural colleges that it is not necessary for 
one to stumble around in the dark on what 
it takes to get started. It takes just as 
long to plow the land and take care of it 
when it grows a good crop as when it 
grows none. And the only thing I can say 
is that as soon as a man gets his soil 
conditions in such a state that he raises 
good crops, he need not worry an awful 
lot about getting returns.”’ 
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/PLUMBING FIXTURES 











An is not merely a space in 
which plumbing fixtures are grouped in 
the most compact and economical manner. 


It is the one room which must give service 
day and night and year after year. It is 
the center of home health and comfort, 
and if in addition to its service value it is 
attractive and beautiful, its use is a pleasure 


rather than a necessity. 
Better bathrooms make healthier 


homes. 


Write for copy of catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Farm.” It is illustrated in 
colors, shows complete bathrooms and fixtures, 


as well as model kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


NEW YORK.,. oveececes 35 W. 31ST *COLUMBUS ° 166N. THIRD 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT) de \..50 BROAD *CANTON aa dbas 1106 SECOND, N. E. 
BOONE. 6 n546 ccanetd we .. 186 DEVONSHIRE *YOUNGSTOWN. . : 458 W. FEDERAL 
PHILADELPHIA, ‘ , 1215 WALNUT *WHEELING gh dssac8 46 EIGHTEENTH 
VASHINGTON. .......... ; SOUTHERN BLOG. *HUNTINGTON................SECOND AVE. AND TENTH 
"PITTSBURGH. . . : SEE WCE PM ben sc ccc ccccedupecet «+2130 W. TWELFTH 
PITTSBURGH... SURF CS Ses 0 ov bc cseucds cect sbenee vas 918 ELEVENTH 
*CHICAGO , . 14N. PEORIA MILWAUKEE... Saegnat cotenceter 426 BROADWAY 
WOU. CUB. codec cecse «+++ 4140 POREST PARK BLVD. *MILWAUKEE.... 2... 66 ceed cence eenees 311 FIFTH 
*EAST ST. LOUIS ‘ . -..16N. MAIN *LOUISVILLE.. ese0econcuges ... 323 W. MAIN 
“CLEVELAND ; - 4409 EUCLID *NASHVILLE - ' . 315 TENTH AVE..S 
CINCINNATI...... ...633 WALNUT *NEW ORLEANS......... ‘ 846 BARONNE 
*TOLEDO es eene eve ; oe ee . 311 ERIE *HOUSTON.. .COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Louisville, Ky. ; New Brighton, Pa. ; Toronto, Can. 


In the cities marked (*) are carried 


Service at ‘> tandard” Branches Supplies, also Farm Water Supply S 


*DALLAS. e* eee : eee 1200 JACKSON 
"SAN ANTONIO........ . ..212 LOSOYA 
*FORT WORTH...... , 
RARBAB CITY. cccccccorccccscecbes 
SAN FRANCISCO..... eccndsoss 
*LOS ANGELES wd +. +++216-224 S. CENTRAL 
SYRACUSE OFFICE. 303 HERALD BLDG. 
ATLANTA OFFICE, 1217CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BLOG. 
DETROIT OFFICE... .:......+5 414 HAMMOND BLDG. 
CHICAGO OFFICE... .. 2.65055 1010 STANDARD O!L BLDG, 
SEATTLE OFFICE. ........-+46. 1714 L. C. SMITH BLDG. 
SPTORONTO, CAN... ccc cccgesccscseses 59 E. RICHMOND 
HAMILTON, CAN. ....ccceeereeeeeeeee 20W JACKSON 


POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind. ; Tiffin, O. 


: . 828 MONROE 
201 RIDGE ARCADE 
149-55 BLUXOME 


complete lines of Plumbing and Heating 
ystems. Write or cail on nearest branch, 
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THE FERN AND VIOLET CORNER 


Have you a corner that gets no sun 
from the ‘south er west, and perhaps little 
from the east? Is it an unsightly corner 
that you would like to make beautiful? 
This can be done by the use of hardy ferns, 
violets, pansies, or violas. W het her we use 
the other plants or not the ferns should be 
used, for we need something that will grow 
taller than violets or pansies. Ferns can 
be had that will make a background of 
fine green two or three feet high if the 
soil is rich and is kept moist. One year I 
brought home a small fern that grew at the 
base of a big rock. The soil was dry and 
the rock was in the sun so the fern did not 
have anything like a fern location, but 
the fronds were perfect and finecut. 
Imagine my surprise when that fern de- 
veloped fronds three feet long and proved 
to be a sword fern exactly like I had pur- 
chased at the greenhouse. Do not despise 
the wild ferns that grow in the woods and 
beside rocks, for they may prove very 
different when given good culture. 

I have gathered great bunches of a true 
maindenhair fern in the deep woods on 
hillsides facing north, and while not having 
quite as fine foi age. - the variety ees 
in the greenhouse it was not much dif- 
ferent. T ‘his is the Be Baan eh. among plants 
for green foliage for cutting, and when we 
get our fern corner we will find it very 
useful for furnishing en for our 
boquets. There are a good many different 
varieties of ferns that are hardy, and we 
can buy them if we do not wish to go out 
into the woods and gather them. Ferns 
are almost universal m their distribution, 
tho the finer sorts usually grow in dark 
cool places where one seldom sees them 
unless looking especially for them. If you 
have a north hillside quite steep that is 
wooded you will be likely to find it covered 
with several kinds of ferns. 

Ferns are easy to transplant. First 
make the soil in the corner rich, then set 
the plants and water well. Keep the fern 
corner moist always, for they like plenty 
of water and a cool soil. 

If you plant violets or pansies they 
should not be set among the ferns but in 
clumps at the edge and in indentations 
made forthem, but with ferns around back 
of them to appear as if they had crowded 
out a place = themselves amid the fern 
growth. Pansies will bloom all summer in 
such a cool moist place, but violets or 
violas will bloom only in the spring, ex- 
cept that the hardy violets used by florists 
will bloom again in the fall. These can be 
taken up after a good freeze and potted 
up for window plants. They will bloom all 
winter. These hardy Russian violets are 
more profuse bloomers than the common 
and are Sw as to 
“B. . 


woods violet, 
use instead of them.- 


HARDY PHLOX ON LAWNS 

There are few flowers better suited to 
farm planting than the hardy phlox. It 
is very hardy, easy to grow, makes large 
clumps quickly, has a wide range of color, 
from white thru various shades of pink 
and lavender to the richest reds and 
purplish reds, and blooms continually 
from midsummer until fall. The flowers 
are borne in large clusters, and a clump is 
a solid mass of color, and some of the 
colors are fairly dazzling in their intensity 
when in masses. 

It is not a coarse flower, but still it is 
better suited to the background than to 
the front just because of its showiness. 
It will eclipse anything else you may have 
in the flower line unless it be in direct con- | 
trast i 

The phlox is a hardy perennial coming 
up each spring from the roots, and getting 
stronger each year. I have purchased nice 
lit tle plantsin pots and had a spray or two | 


of flowers from them the year planted, and 
several the next year. These little plants 
are not as expensive as the large field 
rown clumps, tho they will not give the 
amount of bloom the first year, either. | 
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BIG YANK WORK SHIRT 
The Shirt That Beats The Price 


. Big Yank is roomy, as well made as a dress 
shirt, and comes in a big variety of service- 
able fabrics. Seams are double stitched, 
buttons are high grade. If your store- 
keeper does not carry Big Yanks write us, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 































Haridiest Mixer For 


Practical Farm Use 
For building foundations, floors, walks, silos, 
GILSON Mixer is without | an equal, Patented 5 
Unloading Gear and C: lades give the Gilson capacity for 

—— out perfect! —— concrete, mortar or plaster (wet or 
dry) wi 


an ease and rapidity impossible with any other mixer. 
ts i . Economical 
Run by one horse-power 


Efficient 
Speedy 
power engine. Loads on 
one side, dumps on other; made of iron and 
steel; on skids or truck. 

Save real money for yourself with this mixer. 35 cu. yds. in 
10 hours (a batch a minute) is ordinary output. Ideal for farmers 
and cofttractors. Positively d. Your back if 
not as represented. 

Order a Gilson Today 
Or write for complete illustrated circular giving all needed 
information. Use the Coupon. 
GILSON MIXER CO., 619 7th Ave.; West Bend, Wis. 


Mail this Coupon—Dont Wait 


GILSON MIXER COMPANY, 619 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis. 
as find $53.50 for your guaranteed 
er. 
If further particulars on Gilson Mixers, includ- 
ing time payment plan, are desired, check bere. 










































Petemed— eee A 1917 
January 27, 



















Note Curved Blades 
in barrel—anexclusive 
Gilson Reverse Unload- 
ing Gear Feature. 












Name 





(Write plainly Name, Town, County, State) 








0. H. VIRUS, 121 West 15th St., New York 











KillsRats--Free Book 


A famous French laborate: oduced a 
i gubstance, irus, that 
kills rats and mice by science. »t a poison. 
Qui kly clears all build ngs. Free book tells 
about Danysz and how to get some. 


Father, Mother, Sister and Brothe1 


on the Farm 
Write for folder telling all about how you can 
make easy extra money with our *‘Buy y-Way"’ 
ue Bulletin. WRITE NOW, IT'S FREE. 


—4 
No 





UY-WAY BULLETIN COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, — DIANA 


Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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Still they make as good clumps im time 
and save much in the cost of planting, 
enabling us to have a larger collection of 
colors. The old plants can be increased 
by division readily. 

While the brilliant colorsneed full sun, 
the more delicate shades of pink and 
lavender are better in a partial shade for 
they keep their color better. In the sun 
they look dingy and faded or burned. In 
shade they are pure and delicately tinted. 

Give the phlox a deep rich soil and kee 
the weeds down until the clumps get ee 
established. After this they will do all 
right if the grass is permitted to grow close, 
but still I would keep a little mulehing ma- 
terial close under the clumpto prevent too 
much crowding by the grass. Feed every 
spring by applying poultry manure or 
some other fine manure.—B. A., Kan. 


GOOD APPEARANCE PAID 

A good looking farm is a business asset 
to any farmer. It matters little whether 
the place is rented or farmed by the owner. 
In either case, the advantage is all with 
the man on the well kept place. Perhaps 
the reason this fact is most evident is that 
the energetic hustler who has regard for 
his bank account has regard for his home 
and surroundings as well. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that the man with 
good looking buildings kept well painted, 
surrounded by well kept grounds and with 
a well kept lawn about the home has a 
better chance to get credit from his 
banker than the man who lacks all these 
things. A story to the point was told by 
a southern Iowa banker recently. “A 
young farmer came into the bank last 
week to see about a loan. I didn’t know 
him, but I told him I would see what”! 
could do this week. He had a good idea 
of what*he wanted ahd why, but I wanted 
to see his place and just see for myself if 
he keeps up the odds and ends of his busi- 
ness right. Drove out past his place 
Sunday, and say, I want to tell you he got 
the money on the looks of his fons, Ten 
years from now he will have the best look- 
ing place on his road, and that is worth 
a lot.” 


MAKING USE OF PERENNIALS 
Continued from page 18 

just one inch deep and when the plants 
came up we gradually filled in around 
them until they were even with the 
ground. By doing this the plants had root 
systems deep in the ground. In order to 
help out in the drought we also put grass 
clippings around the roots, making a 
mulch to help conserve moisture. st 
year the sweet peas came thru fine with 
this treatment, blooming thru most of 
August. Of course last year was an 
especially wet season thruout July. How- 
ever I think the deep planting helped and 
we will use the same system again. 

Since we have started with the holly- 
hocks and think they make such a good 
effect with so little trouble, we will con- 
tinue to have them and will simply plant 
shrubbery at the corner in front Mm. 
The shrubbery makes a better foundation 
for the house and we will be able to get the 
shrubs started while the hollyhocks are 
still making a very good temporary sub- 
stitute. 

We have followed simple rules, placing 
vines over porches, placing shrubs and 
tall plants next to the house and in the 
corners and planting against the fences to 
make a pretty outlook from the house. 
\ltho the actual value of the farm may not 
be increased by these plantings, I know 
the place is much more beautiful, and even 
that repays us for all the thought and time 

it upon it. Every farm has some flowers 

d perennials. It requires thonght and 
energy to place them properly, but 

ouldn’t it pay? And then you can have 

our place beautiful while the shrubs and 
ermanent plantings are coming to their 
erfection. 

















BAILEY ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD PLANE 
No. 28 


Your Tool Chest 


is not complete without a “Bailey” Adjustable 
Wood Plane. The one illustrated is eighteen inches 
long and has a 214” cutter and weighs 514 pounds. 


Similar to other Stanley Tools, the steel in the cut- 
ter is of exceptional quality. It holds a keen edge, 
assuring a clean shaving. 


Ask your hardware dealer about other Stanley 
Tools and send for a Stanley Tool catalog SF3. 


THe STANLEY Rute & Leve. Plant. 


MZ i) ("~~ 
ee 








Noneed to F. 0. B. H.C. 
go without Only $5 more from Pittsburgh 
power when you can get a WITTE, di- 
rect from factory—cash or easy terms, 
just as you like. I sell anywhere, save 
gps og M 














1615 Oakland Ave., Kansas ‘ 


















































“Come On Over?’ 


‘The bunch is here. And we’re simply danc- 
ing our heads off . . ..What? ... Didn’t you 
know? We have a Columbia Grafonola.” 





Parties fairly give themselves when you 
have a Columbia Grafonola. There’s never a 
pause inthe merriment to rush over and stop 
the motor, because the Columbia Grafonola 
has the exclusive Columbia Non Set Automatic Stop. 
Nothing to move or set or measure. Never 
stops before it should. Always stops at the 
very end. You can dance to the very last 
note of every record. 


On Columbia Records you’ll always find 
the latest dance hits played by the best dance 
organizations, because the best in the country 
make records for Columbia exclusively. 


Cotumsia Grapnornone Co., New Yore 
Canadiana Factory; Toronto 
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Columbia Grafonolas 


Standard Models 
from $32.50 to.$300 


Period Designs 
Srom $335 up to $2100 
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Art Hickman’s Orchestra 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 
Prince’s Dance Orchestra 
Columbia Saxophone 


Sextette 
The Happy Six 
Sherbo’s Orchestra 
Sweatman’s Jaz: Band 
Columbia Orchestra 
Paul Biese’s College Ino 
Orchestra 
Paul Biese Trio 
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ee THE REGAL LILY 


By BEATRICE H. WILSON 


T was a beautiful day in January, the sun shone on the white 
snow with a brilliancy suggesting Fairyland, the long 
strangely twisted icicles hanging by the windows melted. 

“Perhaps that is a foolish thing to do,” I said to myself as I 
read the letter which I held in my hand, “One Regal Lily Bulb 
—$5.” 

Then laying the letter upon the desk, for the tenth time I 
glanced at the catalog, on the front page was a picture of this 
rare lily showing it in all its loveliness. It was, indeed, beauti- 
ful, the whiteness of snow with the pure rose tint of the living 
human face. 

“Why, I can do without a new feather in my Easter hat, it is 
easy to sacrifice a feather to style.” I smiled to myself, knowin 
very well that I did not care for fashionable things, while 
loved flowers. 

“Well, if the catalog tells the truth, this lily will be in full 
bloom at Easter.’ I believe my mother raised a lily very similar 
to this one. People came from 
miles around to gaze at its 
ethereal beauty. No, that one 
of the long ago could not have 
been just like this Regal lily 
for this is a new one just im- 
ported and put upon the mar- 
ket. It never produces more 
than one flower. 

“I mused, ‘Five dollars for a 
single flower.’ It surely is a 
great deal, but it may teach 
me many lessons.” 

Wrapping the five dollar bill 
in the order blank, I grabbed 
the envelope. “I will doit. I 
will mail it at once, so I shall 
not change my mind.” 

“But, 1 can’t get to the post 
office fore tomorrow. 
sighed deeply as I turned to- 
ward the window. There was 
a probability that .I1 might 
change my mind if I waited. 
No, that letter must be posted 
at once.” 

The view from my window 
was not inspiring. Across a 
narrow driveway stood the 
beautiful home of my neigh- 
bor; his was the largest house 
on the street. It was a severe 
aristocratic house, painted a 
pure white without one con- 
trasting color, even the blinds 
at the window matched the 
paint. It looked cold and 
stately and forbidding as I saw 
it in the glittering sunlight. A 
long time I glanced at it, without noting much detail. I noticed 
there was no sign of life, until out of the back door came an 
old stooping figure of a man. He Yarried his rubbers in his 
hands and leaned feebly against the porch to put them on. 

Many minutes he leaned there, struggling with his shoes, 
but no one came to help him. At last he succeeded in gettin 
the rubbers on—they did not fit his shoes—and giving bot 
feet an emphatic stamp, he went slowly down the broad spot- 
less steps out to the street. 

It was Grandfather Brown, the father of the man who was 
my neighbor. He was living this winter with his son, because 
his only daughter in the country had kept him ever since his 
wife died and that was long enough. “Now let brother do his 
share.’’ So much the neighbors had told me and I listened with 
a great pity in my heart. 

Needless to say, the old farmer, unaccustomed to city 
idleness even tho he was eighty, was often in the way of his 
active daughter-in-law, a club woman whose husband was an 
ambitious, prosperous business man. 

“Perhaps he is going to the post office,” I said. “It will do 
no harm to ask him.” 

Then waiting at my door until he appeared, I called, “How 
do you do today, Mr. Brown! Are you going to the post office? 

He looked at me with his faded, weak blueeyes, then smiled 
and nodded. I told him about my letter and asked him if he 
would post it for me. His wrinkled face lighted up—he must 
have been a handsome man thirty years ago. At last he could 
be of service to somebody. 

‘Indeed, I’ll be only too glad to take it. It ain’t often I can do 
anything for people, nowadays. Itwasnotalways this way.” 

When I handed him the $5 bill and explained how to get a 
post. office erder, he exclaimed, “Yes, I know all about them 
orders. I used to send lots of money to my son when he was 2 
goin’ to college. 

“What did you say you were buying with this bill?” he asked 
suddenly. ‘A Regal lily. It is wonderful. You never saw any- 





“Too bad, and you are his Resurrection Lily,” I sobbed, “you belong 
to him and he shall have you.” fice,” was all he said. “I’m 


sg 


thing just like it, for this is the first year it has been sold to the 
public.”’ 

“Well, I see. It ought to be pretty grand for that price. Five 
dollars seem an awful big pile to pay for just one lily.” 

“F am afraid it is,’ 1 stammered, “but, Mr. Brown, this a 
rare plant. It grows in a pot in the window and planted ‘now it 
blooms at Easter.’ 

“You don’t tell. How does it know when Easter is? I can- 
not say off hand when Easter Sunday is. I’ve always got to 
leok for the date in the almanac.” 

“Some day I'll show you its picture if you care to see it,” I 


said. 

“T’ll be right glad to see what it looks like. I'll be passing 
your house every day now, or you can bring it over. We’re 
near neighbors.” 

Then he started on his walk, lifting his heavy feet slowly and 
painfully. Fhe next day he was much interested in the colored 

Photograph and seemed as 
eager to hear about it as I. I 
read the long description to 
him, as it was given in the 
catalog. 

“Well, you just tell me when 
it’s time that bulb ought to 
get here and I’ll go after it. 
t ain’t often I have the 
chance to carry anything so 
valuable as that.” 

Faithfully day by day, he 
went to the post office. 

“No lily yet,” he would say 
as I met him at the door. 

“Do you think they got the 
letter. Before I sent it, I asked 
the clerk and he said that I 
had put all the papers neces- 
sary in the envelope.” 

“Surely they did. Perhaps 

it is too cold to mail it.” My 
cheerful words belied my feel- 
ings. 
A blizzard came, which was 
said to be the worst storm ever 
recorded in the memory of 
men. In the midst of the snow 
and wind, Mr. Brown came to 
the door. 

“T’m going for that lily. 
It’s just two weeks ago today 
since I mailed the order.” 

“Tt is too cold and stormy 
for you to be out. Please don’t 
go today,” I pleaded. 

“It might freeze at the of- 














mighty interested in that lily. 
To tell you the truth, I dreamed last night that the bulb had 
come and it had frozen in the post office. I’m going for it.” 

Mr. Brown was determined, his face showed that. It took 
more than eighty years to kill a will like his. 

“Now, don’t you worry about me, but stay right at home. 
I’ve seen worst blizzards than this in my day. It’s not far to 
the office. I know it will be there.” 

Pulling his cap over his ears, he trudged along, wading the 
drifts. With beating heart, I watched him slowly disappear 
around the corner. 

He was gone a long time and I grew nervous and walked the 
floor. Suppose he had fallen in the blinding snow? 

Just as night was falling and the wind was whistling and 
shrieking and whirling the snow in sheets, I heard a well-known 
step on the porch. Joyfully I flung the door open. 

“Come in. Are you frozen,” I cried and pulled Mr. Brown 
into the warm room. 

“Look, here it is. But it is not very big.” 

Pulling the package from his inner pocket, where he had 
=r his soiled handkerchief carefully around it, he Jaid it 
on the table. I did not notice it lying there, for 1 was thinking 
of the old man, who stood covered with melting snow. 

Quickly I brushed the snow from his coat. 

“Be careful of your floor,” he cautioned, “Look how wet it is 
getting.” 

“That does not matter. I can easily clean that,” I said 
with a laugh. 

Then making him sit in the easy chair by the fire, I steeped 
him a cup of tea. 

“Why don’t you look at your bulb?” he asked. 

“T declare, I must confess I had almost forgotten it.” 

“Well, you do beat all. I haven’t forgotten it. Wy dream did 
come true.” He chuckled. : 

“T’ve dreamed more than once about it. You know my wife 
loved flowers—any kind of flowers it did not matter. She had 
them growing everywhere. One sum- (Continued on page 128 
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WHEN YOU LOSE YOUR GRIP 
T is awful to feel that you are losing 
your grip of things. It happens to us 
all sometimes, and often it takes a 
good while to get it back. In the meantime 
everything goes wrong. Things begin to 
slide away from your frantic fingers in the 
most unaccountable ways. You cut one- 
half of what you ought to do and bungle 
the other half. Finally you take to your 
bed despairingly, thankful that night has 
brought you a few hours of respite before 
any further aggravations rise to torment 
you. 
” When you get to fesling that way, stop. 
No matter what you are doing, leave it 
alone. You cannot «ut that moment do 
it as it should be, and will have to do it 
over if you persist, so time is saved in the 
long run by pausing aad get.ing balanced 
before going on. Besides, your harassed 
nerves need rest; 
that is apparent, 





such work is a labor of love. “When I 
get worried with things I like to work on 
the little clothes,’ she said, and in her 
face and voice there was a gentleness that 
told plainer than words wherein their 
healing lay. “I just sit and sew—and 
think—and by and by nothing matters 
but the big things—lile, and death, and 
to make the best of everything. Then the 
little worries all disappear and I—I— 
Well, Cean’t tell you how it does make me 
feel, but I can do my work better after- 
ward.” 

Another dear soul, mother of five babies, 
all of the “underfoot’’ age, has her own 
sovereign cure. 

“I know when I begin to scold and 
fret at the children that I am losing my 
grip. I am not naturally impatient, and 
my babies are the dearest things on earth 





to me. But some days they worry me 
almost past en- 
durance. You 
never would 





for such a state 
is purely a nerv- 
ous one, and ab- 
normally nervous 
at that. To strain 
further may mean 
serious conse- 
quences, for the 
feeling of “going 
all to pieces” is 








guess what I do 
then,’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘I 
read Darwin. 
There is some- 
thing about the 
bigness of hi 
conceptions of 
life that carries 














only a warning me out and up 
of suspended or into the great 
restricted power universe, and 
and should be even if I have to 
heeded scrupu- snatch at a 
lously sentence at a 

Rest is what time it gives me 
you need at this something won- 
stage This is derful to think 
not always inac- about. After a 
tivity, however, taste of Darwin 
for often the and a good nap 
supersensitive the babies are 
nerves shriek once more their 
most loudly un- darling, funny 
der the restraint little selves, and 
of quiet. A change - I am & mother 
of work may be a DADDY'S ROCKABYE SONG again, not a 
better rest than By Martba Hart scolding nurse- 
absolute inaction Rockabye baby on Dadd dm lap ey maid.” 

’ Rockabye baby in Daddy's big chair! . 

but the work Rockabye baby, here's Daddy to hold her, For many of 
should be attrac- Rock her, and love her forever, so there! us this bright 
tive and easy, | Baby o aeeryon Daddys hewon'tlecherfain| ‘little woman’s 
something you Here we go rocking eoalaie ing and swaying,— tonic is the best 
really want to do, Daddy, chair, rockabye Baby and all! to be found. 
and involving no Lose little 


a things in great 





further fatigue of 
those bodily or 
mental powers al- 


ones; sink small 
annoyances in 


ready overtaxed. And each must be his or| the great sea of wonder that surrounds the 
her own doctor at these crises, for the| world of every thoughtful mind; think of 


remedy must depend wholly upon the 
individual. 

One woman finds solace in fancy work. 
Most of her work is of the unfancy kind, 
cooking for hungry men, caring for chick- 
ens, scrubbing floors, washing and ironing 
rough working clothes. Into her life there 
comes very little of the handling of dainty 
garments or the making of pretty trifles, 
which she loves. She has too little time 
even to make flowers any real satisfaction 
But she can, and does, keep hidden away 
from curious eyes a tiny basket that always 
has in it a filmy bit of sewing. This is 
almost without exception a baby’s gar- 
ment, sheer and soft and white. Her own 
babies have-been grown for years and she 
has no grandchildren; but here her yearn- 
ing love for the grace of life finds an out- 
let And there are always little ones 


among friends and neighbors for whom 


| yourself as a working unit in the sublime 
| sum of force, in touch and tune with other 


units, not as a poor, staggering atom 
struggling against inimical odds; have 
faith in yourself. 

After all, that is the keynote—have 
faith in yourself. Trust yourself to be 
capable, reliable, valiant, successful. 
Turn fora moment to this thought: “I 
am not incapable, I am only tired. I will 
rest and renew my strength; then I will do 
this work better than it has ever been 
done, for it is work that is worthy and 
should be well performed, and it is my 
own work.” ‘This attitude makes dis- 
couragement impossible, for it points out 
the trouble and the remedy. It makes rest 
a duty, and holds a note of enthusiasm for 
the renewal of the work when the right 





time comes. It means new strength for 


‘mind and body, 











“The Trade Mark Kooven to Every Hore 


ALUMINUM WARE 





The “House-Baked” 
Woman 


“House Baked’”’ is acommonexpres- 
sion in rural Maine. It applies to 
the woman who is cooped in and 
hedged around by cooking and 
cleaning until she becomes “house 
baked”—tired of body and dull of 
spirit. 

Universal Seamless Aluminum 
Ware does away with the clutter 
and clatter of cooking and cleaning. 
It is cleaner, lighter, stronger and 
brighter for better cooking, 
easier cleaning. 


The bodies of Universal Aluminum 
Pots, Pans and Kettles are seam- 
less—made in one piece, cannot 
go to pieces. 


Don’t Scour 





No cracks to scour and rub, no 
corners to scrape and scrub. All 


surfaces are rounded, easy to 
wash, quick to wipe dry. Uni- 
versal Aluminum Utensils cannot 
rust, seldom dent, never crack. 
Wher you buy “Universal” you 
pay no more and get much more 
in strength, beauty and lasting 
quality. 

Look for the WHITE LINE on 
knobs and handles. It is the mark 
of genuine, guaranteed Universal 
Aluminum Ware. 


Write for Folder No. 132 and name 
of Nearest Universal Dealer. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


———_“fiiny—— 
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There is a beautiful picture of a sweet 
boy-face with deep, farseeing eyes and 
earnest, smiling lips. It is a great artist’s 
conception of the child-face of Jesus. Un- 
der it is usually written the one word, 
“Pax’’—‘‘Peace.”” To one busy woman 
this has brought many & renewal of hope 
and courage and “grip.” There is a 
wonderful, stilling influence in those quiet 
eyes and the magic word below. ‘Peace’ 
—before it all the minor discords are seen 
at their true values, and “nothing matters 
but the big things,” which are always bi 
enough to lay hold upon the mantel o 
eternity. 

It is not shirking to stop when you 
lose your grip; don’t think that for a 
minute. Rest and change bring renewed 
faith in yourself and freshened ability to 
work; and a moment face to face with the 
compelling thought of peace and power 
will gain you the poise you feel yourself 
losing. Find your own remedy according 
to your need and then take it without one 
thought of truancy to duty. It is, rather, 
your one duty for the hour, for without 
the physical and mental elasticity that 
comes from a supporting faith in your 
own capabilities, you can do justice to 
neither your w rork nor y ourself. 





THE VERY BRIGHT CHILD 

Most people waste a great deal of sym- 
pathy on the commonplace children of 
the family circle and pour out their ad- 
miration without stint on the bright boy 
or girl, but really the bright child de- 
serves the sympathy lavished on the 
others, for unless he has a wise mother 
and a sensible father the bright being 
stands the chance of becoming a very 
ordinary grown person, not to say a total 
failure. The temptation to spoil the 
bright child and make his life miserable 
because of the jibes and jealousies of his 
more normal brothers and sisters is al- 
most too great for the average fond 
parents, and the youngster who is a grade 
or two ahead of his fellows in school 
often has to suffer both at the hands of 
his mates and also from the fear lest he 
shall fail to live up to his reputation. 
A middle-aged woman who was the 
champion speller in her community years 
ago confesses now that spelling schools 
were times of mortal terror to her lest 
someone should win the honors her parents 
expected her to win. While other chil- 
dren were enjoying themselves playing 
and having the fun that was their due, she 
was secretly looking over the hard words 
in order to be sure of winning the twenty- 
five cent dictionary or the dollar offered 
as a prize at spelling school. 

I well remember one stupid boy who 
went to school some years ago, who was 
the despair of his teachers. Head and 
shoulders above the little boys and girls 
of his class he plodded along. Everybody 
vondered why his parents did not take 
him out of school on some pretext or 
other to save him the humiliation of re- 
citing with younger pupils. . That boy is 
now the head of a large establishment in 
Chicago making money hand over fist, 
while soine of the little boys who worked 
his problems for him and pitied him 
openly are now working by the week at 

it little more than they received when 
they first left school. 

[ remember also a girl in our com- 

inity who graduated from a good high 

hool with the highest grades at the 
rly age of fourteen. She was regarded 
parents and teachers as being ab- 
rmally bright, and her essay was said 
the time of graduation to be a master- 
piece. There were stories afloat that she 
had her favorite plays in Shakespeare at 
age of four and could work all the 











The Bloom of Youth 


Comes Mainly From Eating 
the Right Foods 


Note Why Raisins Are Important 


AISINS are delicious, but foods taste luxurious while add- 
don’t eat them for their ing but a mite to cost. 
~ . > * ¢ > e T > > . . . 
ee See 7 Say ee Try them in your boiled rice, 
\e "v na 4 ‘ fo Ich ud oatmeal, cornbread, cakes and 
also. our daily food shoulk PaO: Yea 


furnish iron. A small supply is 
needed daily to keep the blood 
in good condition. 


Always use them in bread pud- 
ding, and in other simple pud- 
dings and desserts. See how 
Iron brings the bloom of much better the whole family 


> e , . . *-. 
youth to women’s and children S likes these foods with raisins. 
cheeks, and is vital to true vigor 
- oll Raisins increase nutrition also. 
in all men. 
They furnish 1560 calories of 
Raisins make scores. of plain energizing nutriment per pound. 


Try This Raisin Custard en Casserole 


1g cup SUN-MAID Seedless Raisins 


1 cup sugar 4 tablespoons cornstarch (flour 
2 cups milk may be substituted) 

% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla or lemon 
3 eggs extract (flavor to taste) 


Put milk in top of double boiler; mix cornstarch with a little cold milk; add 
salt and cook thoroughly and until mixture thickens sufficiently to hold raisins; 
then stir im the well beaten eggs and add raisins, flavoring and sugar; turn into 
buttered pudding dish and bake in moderate oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Delicious served with flavored whipped cream or lemon pudding sauce. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Ask for Sun-Maid Raisins when you order. you om, buy them anywhere as raisins. Try 
They are made in California from the finest them. hy good they are. 
table grapes, kinds too delicate, thin-skinned THREE VARIETIES. Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
and juicy to ship long distances as fresh grapes. removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
“You may never have these fresh grapes, but seeds); Sun-Maid Cheseas (on the stem)? 


CaLirorRNiA AssociaTeD Raisin Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
Fresno, CALIFORNIA 












; Don’t Miss This 
California Associated Raisin Co., Book 


Dept. 48, Fresno, Calif. Send coupon for 


free book, “‘Sun- 
f Maid Recipes,” 


Please send me, without charge, copy Of oS 
“Sun-Maid Recipes.” describing scores 
of ways to serve. 
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problems in the third part arithmetic at 
the age of seven. Everybody predicted 
a brilliant future for so gifted a girl, but 
she is one of the most ordinary school 
teachers to be met in a day’s journey, 
and many of her mates have far out- 
stripped her in every way. She was made 
so egotistical because of the constant 
praise that she was absolutely worthless 
in the practical affairs of daily life. 

So don’t push the bright child forward 
on all occasions, but let him have a 
chance to grow normally. Don’t feel 
proud when the teacher tells you he can 
make two or three grades each year, but 
hold back a little. Remember the teacher 
is not a parent and is not responsible for 
the future of the child. She may be 
young and inexperienced and no safe 
guide in determining how fast a child 
should advance. Very often bright pupils 
pushed too fast go into tuberculosis or 
some wasting disease simply because, 
instead of being sent to play and to 
enjoy life, they are encouraged to spend 
their leisure hours in study. One fond 
mother who went about telling how her 
daughter was getting ready for gradua- 
tion, giving music lessons, and taking 
music lessons, all at once, was warned 
by the family doctor that she was over- 
tasking the child; but the warning fell 
upon deaf ears. For the privilege of hear- 
ing other mothers exclaim over her clever 
daughter she pushed the girl to the limit 
and her graduation dress was her shroud. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world 
to hold back an eager, bright youngster, 
particularly when the health seems 
firmly established, but for the child’s 
sake it should be done. It is not easy to 
refrain from contrasting the slow pupils 
with the bright ones, but it is a crime to 
discourage the one and to spoil the other. 
The wise mother holds one child back 
while helping the other forward, and has 
her reward in the harmony of the home 
circle and the normal development of 
both children. A famous surgeon once 
told me that a discouraged mother 
brought her bright boy and her apparent- 
ly stupid son to him for examination, for 
she feared the stupid one was little bet- 
ter than feeble-minded. He told her to 
ignore the brightness of the one and the 
stupidity of the other and bring them up 
to be healthy, happy young animals, and 
they would come out all right. She took 
his advice in the case of the stupid one 
but could not refrain from showing off 
the other to his detriment. The stupid 
boy is now a rich merchant in the sur- 
geon’s city, while the bright boy is a street 
loafer, spoiled by his foolish mother. 

So it is well to inquire into the past 
history of great men before deciding 
that your boy or girl is marked for future 
greatness, because regarded at school 
and at home as very bright. The old 
story of the tortoise and the hare re- 
peats itself often enough to warrant 
parents in not spoiling the bright child 
and regarding him as too gifted to drive 
the cows home in the evening and split 
the kindlings. All children, bright and 
stupid, will get along better if little notice 
is taken of their intellectual ability except 
to encourage them to do their best. 
When each and every boy and girl in the 
land has a chance to develop normally, 
there will be more successes and fewer 
failures all along the line, and, incidentally, 
both bright and dull pupils will get more 
enjoyment out of life.—Hilda Richmond. 

MEASURING MOLASSES 

With the price of sorghum hovering over 
the dollar a gallon mark, and molasses well 
up in price, too, economy needs to be 
practiced in its use. If, when you are 
measuring these ingredients, you will 
grease the measuring cup, every drop of 
the syrup will run, and a very material 
saving result when compared with the old 
method of leaving the sides of the cup 
well coated with the thick liquid. 
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What Do We Owe 
to Accurate Timing? 


We owe our Limiteds that flash from city to city, our 
fast-sparking automobiles that shorten formerly long drives, 
and those machine-guns so marvelously timed that they 
shoot between the swiftly-revolving blades of aeroplane 


Back of each is an accurately-timed schedule. 


smilton Patch 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Back of our railroad schedules is the Hamilton—a 
watch so accurate that it is the most popular timekeeper 
in use today among railroad men. 

Charles Hamilton, the efficient engineer shown here, 
runs the Bangor Flyer—one of the longest hauls on the 
B. & M. He has been with the Boston & Maine for 48 
He runs the Bangor Flyer by 4 Hamilton Watch. 

The watch that keeps accurate time in the movement 
and jolting of railroading is the very timekeeper for the 
farm. Ask your jeweler to show you a Hamilton. Prices 
range from $40 to $200; movements alone, $22 (in 
Canada, $24) and up. 
an interesting booklet about the manufacture and care of 
The different Hamiltons are illustrated, 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





















Send for ‘“The Timekeeper,”* 
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“ROD COUPLINGS 
»S THAT LAST 






Steel Coupling for a sound, 
permanentjob. It iswelded 
and forged then electro-galvan- 
ized. Holes and threads ab- 
solutely straight. Outside 
shape perfect for wrench grip. 
Ask your dealer. 


E. E. JOHNSON, inc., St. Paul, Minn = 
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Is your job unsafe? Is it permanent? You want a 
lifelong business. You can get into such a business 
selling more than 137 Watkins Products direct to 
farmers if you own auto or team or can get one; i! 
you can give bond with personal sureties. W: 

ack you with big selling helps. 52 years i: 
business, 20,000,000 users of our products. Write 
for information where you can get territory. 


J. R. Watkins Co., Dept. E, Winona, Minn. 











HOT WATER ON TAP WINTER 
AND SUMMER 

What a_ great 
convenience and 
comfort it is— 
winter and summer 
—to have an 
abundant supply 
of good, hot water 
on tap in the kitch- 
en, laundry, and 
bath. It cuts in two 

the work of the 
housewife, and 
doubles the enjoy- 
ement of the home. 
It is an easy 
matter when the 
fires are going thru 
the oa. winter 
months to have this supply of hot water 
thru range or furnace connection with the 
hot water fank, but until recent years it 
was not easy to keep it up thru the summer 
months, except where a natural or ar- 
tificial supply of gas, made it possible to 
have a gas water heater. 

Now, however, there are several types 
of water heaters on the market which 
operate onfa principle similar to that of the 
gas water heater, except that the heat is 
obtained from kerosene, a cheap, clean 
fuel available for use in every rural home. 

The kerosene water heater operates 
very much like an oil stove. There is an 
inverted oil reservoir or some similar ar- 
rangement for feeding the oil to the 
three or four burners placed under the 
water coil, around which the rising heat 
circulates. -Any number of the burners 
may be used depending upon how quickly 
and how much hot water is wanted The 
installation of these kerosene heaters does 
not interfere in any way with a range or 
furnace connection. They simply operate 
when the furnace and range are cold, or 
not throwing off enough warmth to insure 
keeping the water at the desired tempera- 
ture. 

With one kerosene heater which has 
come under my observation, it is possible 
to heat enough hot water for a bath in 
twenty minutes with the three burners of 
the heater, or in seven minutes to have 
sufficient hot water for dishes and the 
ordinary tasks of the household, and this 
with the expenditure of but a few cents for 
fuel. The outfit is designed for the use of 
a thirty gallon water tank, and after the 
tank is once heated, the water can run 
at the rate of a gallon a minute for any 
length of time. 

To obtain the best results from all de- 
vices of this nature, it is important that 
they be properly installed to imsure cor- 
rect circulation of the water. A tank set 
upright permits hot water to be drawn off 
more quickly than from one set in a 
horizontal position. 

A kerosene water heater solves a big 
problem in the rural home—that of a hot 
water supply when the coal fires are low 
or out altogether, without reverting to the 
time worn method of heating it by the 
kettleful. 

No more cold tubs or teacup baths on 
a chilly spring or summer night, just light 
the heater a few minutes a os of time 
and the tub can be filled with steaming 
water for a good, refreshing scrub.—V.D. 


USE FOR OLD BATH TOWELS AND 
BED SPREADS 

Very good wash cloths may be made 
from the best portions of worn bath towels 
and the common white woven bed spreads. 
lhe woven bed spread material is very 
absorbent and the design furnishes enoug 
——— surface to make it Glean the skin 
well, 

Cut your material into squares and 
either bind the —_ or finish it with 























buttonhele or single crochet stitch to 
keep it from fraying. 
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Pl SS FURN 
You may purchase a CaloriC on 
a Money-Back Guarantee that it 
will heat your home to the com- 
fortable temperature of 70° in 
coldest weather. 


{ 





This guarantee is the definite pledge of the 
oldest and largest manufacturer of warm- 
air furnaces in the world;—it is also the 
local dealer’s pledge of the buyer’s satis- 
faction or money back. 


The CaloriC, heating by natural circula- 
tion of air, warms every room more uni- 
formly, more healthfully and more de- 
lightfully, than other systems—at much 
lower initial cost, and with 14 to 4 less fuel. 


The CaloriC is a superior 
heating plant for the mod- 
est cottage or the larger 
dwelling of 8 to 18 rooms. 
The ideal heat for old or 
new homes. No pipes to 
freeze — no radiators — 
only one register. In- 
stalled in one day. Over 
125,000 users. ‘ Write for 




















CaloriC book or see near- 
est dealer. 
THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 
(The Monitor Family) 
102 Years in Business 
105 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 tuys 
Clg 
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N farming more than in most kinds of business the wife 

should be a partner in the domestic firm. The business or 

professional man may enlist the services of his wife in 
routine duties, but it is very doubtful if she is ever so deeply 
engrossed in his affairs as is the wife upon the farm. The 
sterling merit of the farm-raised woman in whatever line of 
work she may engage, is largely due to her early interest and 
assumption of responsibility in the affairs of the farm. Helpin 
her husband over the rough places in the pathway of life we 
knowing that her efforts are appreciated olds a peculiar al- 
lurement to the faithful wife—we call her helpmate nowadays. 
It is, indeed, a zestless soul that can fail to warm with sym- 
pathy for the good wife who is working in complete harmony 
with her husband; and the farmer so encouraged will seldom 
fail to sueceed. In the Grange, Farmer's Clubs and at the Fairs 
and Exhibitions this unity spirit is becoming more and more 
apparent, and in the application of advanced ideas to farming 
the women offer great 
encouragement; the 
communities which 
have made the greatest 
progress agriculturally 
are those where both 
sexes attend the short 
courses, institutes, 
grange and farmer's 
club meetings. 

In my work in 
capacity of farm ad- 
viser, and also while 
seeking material for the 
agricultural press, I have 
visited many farms and 
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IS YOUR WIFE YOUR PARTNER? 


She Is Often Responsible For Turning Loss Into Profit 


By C. B. FORD 


Not long I visited a farm and heard the owner rave about 
bis wife spending so much of her time looking after her poultry 
“Oh well,” he said, “my wife is great after pin-money. She 
steals a lot of my grain for her pesky hens, but I only allow 
her to keep fifty at one time. I always did hate hens, but I 
suppose women folks ought to have a little pin-money.” I 
checked up the income from the hens and found that those 
fifty hens, worth perhaps $70,had made a greater net profit 
than ten of the cows he had fed and mil for a year, and 
which could not be bought for $1000. Isaidto him: “It seems 
to me that the time has come when some of us men who mas- 
querade under the name of farmers, should banish the pin- 
money idea from our minds and treat our wives on the simple 
basis of even-handed justice. Your wife likes poultry, and has 
demonstrated her ability to make it pay a far better profit 
than you can make from your dairy business. Why don’t you 
fix up a better hen house and let her keep more owls? My 
good friend I am going to be plain. What you need is somebody 
to look after your business instead of meddling with your 
wife’s affairs,”” These pin-head farmers who treat their wives 
as children and petty allow them fifty 
scrub hens provided they supply the family 
table with eggs and drone chicken and 


The Tea Party. ( , 
allow them what is left for pin-money, 


rl = seat S cannot blame them if they now and then 
sing first, because, balance the scales of justice by going thru 
you see, their pockets while they are sleeping. If 


That's right! 
Now 
eyes, 


the wife is made an equal partner in the 
business she will add many dollars to the 
farm-firm’s treasury. 

In New York, several 


close your 
my dears, 


As still as little years ago, a 





made a careful investi- 


bother Faas, ’ young woman with a capital of less than 
. $500, that she had accumulated while 

teaching school, n growing strawberries 

and bush fruits. She had attended Grange 





gation and study of the 

















sources of income. 
Some of these studies 
and investigations 


have proved very help- 


ful in getting at which No, 2 

branches of the farming And next I'll 
: . serve you, dar- 

were paying a profit and jing, “Be 


- nlite! 
which were not, and I be- Don’t api your 


lieve that they should ea Th too 
prove interesting and help- sight! ate 
ful to those who have never (I see you're 


given any attention to the 
woman as a factor in 
determining the net income 
from the business. In visiting various 
farms and inspecting crops and stock one 
finds many opportunities to compare the 


Gyine. dense, with 
all your might!) 




















and farmer’s institutes and had become 
enthusiastic about outdoor life and having 
an interest in the affairs of the farm. Her 
husband, one of the p rous fruit 
growers of the community said: “Go ahead 
and try out some of your ideas; I think it 
will do you good to be outside and we will 
hire a girl to help with the housework.” 
With less than one-fifth of the money in- 
vested and after paying every expense of 
the business, including a hired hand for 
three months and other help at harvest 
time, she is making a 
greater net profit from 
six acres of strawberries 
and bush fruit than 
her husband makes from 
his orchards and vine- 

















good and, the bad in everyday manage- 





ment. Very often after going over the farm, 
inspecting the live stock and equipment and 
checking up the accounts for the year, we find 
that an apparent loss of several hundred dollars 
has in some way been turned into a profit. In 
the beginning of my work I credited all of 
these discrepancies to good management on the 
part of the farmer, but after several year’s 
experience gathering, analyzing, co-ordinatin, 
and interpreting facts about farm incumen, f 
find that in nine casesoutof tenthe “‘mysterious 
joker” in the balance sheet is a woman and that it is largely 
due to her clever management that the apparent loss has been 
turned into a visible profit. In the pleasures of farm planning 
or taking a private course in farm bookkeeping the farmer 
should not forget that his business cannot go on successfully 
without a capable wife. 

A farmer living along the shores of Lake Erie, not far from 
Buffalo, N. Y., owned about one hundred acres of land on 
which he kept a herd of twenty dairy cattle, about twenty hogs 
and two work teams. After checking up his accounts for the 
year I found that he had lost more than $200 and yet paid $75 
interest, taxes and purchased a grain binder. He had lived 
comfortably during the year and things did not appear to be 
run down nor unprofitable about the premises. After making 
a careful study and investigation of his income and expendi- 
tures I found that his wife kept a flock of about two hundred 
hens and that for several weeks in the summer she kept from 
five to ten city boarders at $8 per week. In other words his 
wife, with a moderate investment, had furnished the table 


No. 3 

And now some 
tea? It’s cambric 
tea, you know, 

And good for 
dolls; I think it 
makes them grow! 

Well, now the 
party’s over 
dear's! Let's gol 


with groceries, bought her own clothes and gave him money to 
make good his losses on an investment of several thousand dol- 
lars. You may say this is an exceptional case, but it is not, and 
[ venture to say that similar conditions prevail on more than 
thirty percent of the farms thruout the country. 





yards. He employs a 
man during the greater 
part of the year, and 
other help at harvest 
time. He.is proud of his 
wife’s business and is not 
ashamed to tell ple 
that she has a etter 
capacity for business 
than the majority of 
men. 

In another instance a 
dairy farmer in Central 
New York made his 
milk into butter and fed 
the skimmilk to pigs. 
After a number of years 
he found that he was losing money. His wife suggested that 
if he would turn the skimmilk over to her instead of feeding it 
to the pigs she would help him put the balance on the right 
side of the | r. She made several pounds of cottage cheese 
and distributed it among their butter customers. Orders came 
so fast that within a few weeks her cottage cheese became 
very popular among their trade. Then she added and 
dressed poultry to the weekly output and soon had the busi- 
ness paying fair profits. In the summer she sold vegetables and 
fruit and delivered them along with her dairy and poultry 
products. Thus the clever management of. a thoughtful woman 
turned a loss into profit and put the farm on a sound money- 
making basis. 

A number of years ago while spending a few days at the 
home of a farmer in Ohio I met his daughter, who was making 
a success of breeding purebred poultry. She was an unusually 
bright woman, but her father was constantly complaining 
about the amount of feed she required(Continued on page 1? 
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the pans.” 


Clad in a big blue-and-white checked 
apron, Science stepped into the 
kitchen one day. It frowned at the 
sooty pans, sniffed at the disagree- 
able odor of unburned kerosene and 
declared: “All this is unnecessary.” 
Then Science went back to the lab- 
oratory and worked until it produced 
the New Perfection stove; the stove 
that three million women use and 


[he | ong Blue ¢ himney 
The Long Blue Chimney—the 
famous feature of the New Perfec- 
tion—keeps the 


“And that Long Blue Chimney gets 
all the heat out of every drop of kero- 


sene—burns it up clean—then drives 
that clean, intense heat directly against 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“But are your pans close enough to the fire?” 
"Yes, because its heat that does the cooking 


et 


Why Three Million Use 
New Perfections 


“Clean heat’s the thing”—the fire 
thing—one looks for in a stove. The 
three million users have found that 
the New Perfection gives just the 
right heat for every kind of cooking 
—clean, steady, dependable heat. 


And what a comfort to find an off 
stove that lights and heats instantly! 
A touch of the match and the flame 


responds—quick as a dog to its 
master’s whistle. There is no dally- 


ing—no waiting for a flame to gen- 


A Quick 





cooking pan 
away from the 
flame for very 





Start and a 
Steady Flame 








good reasons. The Long Blue 
The chimney Chimney makes 
provides just the that speedy, 
space needed to steady flame pos- 
allow every drop sible. Whenthe 
of the kerosene - flame is once set, 
to burn up into A /ong chimney on an oil goveisjustasnec- it stays set and 
clean, intense fit” for* nS Seen & on fee goes steadily 
heat. None is about its work—. 


wasted as soot or smoke. And pic- 
ture the housewife’s relief to be rid 
of these disagreeable things! 

At the same time, the Long Blue 
Chimney makes a strong draught— 
sends the heat, quivering-hot, up 
against the cooking pan. It hits the 
bottom of the cooking utensil with 
full force, and starts immediate oper- 


providing plenty of clean heat that 


The local dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the New Perfection for 
you. Or send to us for a copy of 
the New Perfection booklet. The 
New Perfection Stove is not com- 
plete without a New Perfection Oven 
and Warming Cabinet, 





You’ll Like 
Aladdin Utensils Too 
i the kitchen and 


every kitchen need. Ask 
your dealer, 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Meo makers of 
PERFECTION 


O11] Heaters end 


ALADDIN 


Sook ing Utensils 
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THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 
Have youever come home froma call 
other woman’s home, beautiful 
in all appointments, harmonious, 
sple ndidly equipped and furnished, and 
flopped into a chair disgus tedly as you 
gazed about you at your own mediocre 
surroundings? 

Of course you have. No woman has a 
home so beautiful, so harmonious, so 
comfortable, so convenient, that she does 
not long to improve it. 

But do you sit and grumble while you 
wait for your ship to come in with suf- 
ficient money to allow you'to do the big 
thing—to have the house “‘done over,” or 
buy a new $500 set of dining room furni- 
ture, or do you take advantage of the 
opportunities that come every woman’s 
way, every day, to make her home a more 
pleasant place to live in? 

I think that every woman should adopt 


at some 


its 
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the slogan “Let every day see something 
done to make my home more beautiful, 
more comfortable, or more convenient.” 
If you live up to that motto, you will soon 
find the things you have admired in other 
women’s homes will become realities for 
And without half, 


you or a quarter, as 
much expenditure as you anticipated, too. 
Of course if your finances are limited 


you must spend more of time and thought 
and labor in achieving the results you hope 
for, but it pays big dividends in satisfac- 
tion and comfort and happiness for all the 
family, and for the woman who has ac- 
complished it most of all. 

I know a woman who has a dream of a 


Born Cooks and Others 


Until recently the woman on the farm, though a born cook and a 
peerless housekeeper, has often been handicapped by a lack of informa- 
tion concerning certain new methods that have been adopted in the cities. 

To some extent this has been true in the case of Jell-O, which in the 
cities has for several years been the most popular preparation for des- 
serts and salads. 

As rapidly as possible steps have been taken to spread among all 
women complete knowledge of the subject. 





guest room. The first time I saw it I gazed 
about and said to myself, “‘Um, how can 
afford it. This room must have cost | 
$500 at least.”’ But it didn’t. It didn’t 
The furniture came out of the 


she af 


cost SAD 


at With a little modernizing by friend 
husband, who is haady with tools, and 
five coats of ivory paint and enamel by | 
friend wife, it became a set to dream about | 
Curtains were of checked white voile, with 


a valance of unbleached muslin dyed dull } 
blue. Rugs, one large and two smaller 
oval ones of blue and white, were crocheted 
out of blue and white rags. The bed 
spread, pillow sham and dresser scarf were 
of unbleached muslin, embroidered in dull 


blue. Everything was harmonious. There 
was not a discordant note in the room. 
Another woman has started toward a 
lovely kitchen by enameling coffee cans, 
lard cans, and all sorts of cans white, and 
stenciling the names “Flour,” “Sugar,” 
ete., on them in dark blue, to provide a 
clean and pretty cannister set for her 


kitchen cabinet. She even has white spice 
cans made from her qld baking powder 
eans. It is a pleasure to take a peek in her 
kitchen cabinet. 





While saving money on little things in | 
your campaign for the home “beautiful, 
why not start a little savings bank where 


you can put nickels and dimes, or even 
pennies, when you have them to spare, to 
accumulate toward the purchase of the 
various labor-saving devices on your want 
list—the electric washer, the ironer, 
vacuum cleaner, the steam cooker or fire- 
less cooker—or for the new set of furniture 
you have your heart set on. Every little 
helps. Put aside so much a week for this 
fund, like you did with your Liberty bonds 
and thrift stamps and you'll be surprised 


the short time it takes to put them 
within reach M. M.S 
LIGHTING THE KITCHEN 
Building a home is a great undertaking 


roly studied and planned 


nd should be th« 
g fort and labor-saving 


I most com 


Lie 


; 
t 

Tne 
} 


eq nt for the ay of money 
pe fore starting to bu ild 

i woking thru catalog id building 
b while containing ma iseful ideas, 





| us for it. 





In Domestic Science and Home Economics classes, in city and 
country, trained women have demonstrated the simple and economical 
Jell-O way, and recipe books are being distributed thoroughly. As 
Jell-O is now sold in practically every general store in the country, 
farmers’ wives are enabled to share the privilege enjoyed by their city 
sisters. 

The Jell-O Book, containing recipes for all kinds of plain and elab- 


‘orate desserts and salads, and explaining the easiest and cheapest way 


to make them, will be sent free to every woman who writes and asks 

It is a book which every housewife in America should possess. 
Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 

Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PleatingBookFRrE 


Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
y for our 84-page illustrated 
fo | prices on 




















Free $4 Per Accordion — Knife—Box 
Trial Month PLEATING 
A brand new Oliver Typewriter at a $36 Hemstitchin 


And we send it for free trial. If 
pay us only $4 per month. You 
Our new booklet, “The 


saving. 
you keep it, 
can now afford it. 
Typewriter on the Farm,” explains all the 
how to systematize your accounts and 


edging, embroidering 
Fiert of all kinds. _ Buttons 
qovared 00, manteh _ its. 





uses, 
correspondence. It shows how easy it is to 
type with an Oliver 


Write today for free copy of this booklet 
and details of our plan. 


The OLIVER Tipewrtttr Groen 
3013 Oliver rave. 


$4 or $5 witBuy 


A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
Write Today For Illustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith)323~—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, “m. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFallingy | 

Restores Color an | 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60e. and $1.00 at Drugyists. | 
yx Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y, 





Chicago, Mlinots 









king ord lor this New 
te oal Oil) Makes i ne Own own 
gas. Chea light known. Lowest 
priced high-grade lamp ever sold. 


300 Candle Power 


No smoke, no smell, no wicks to 
. Can’ a! explode. Safe in any 


—s to get out of 

= = i Than One Cent a Night 

| to operate. Wonderful invention. 
. Every home a pros 

* Pree Trial. Write for 

















Big money for spare time worken: 
THOMAS MFG. CO, 
L- 671 Dayton, Ohio 
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I find most of them lacking a point which 
I consider quite important, — light 
directly upon the left side of cook stove 
or range. Many builders seem to think 
that any old corner is good enough for 
the stove if only the rest of the kitchen is 
convenient. It has been my fate to work 
in a kitchen which has no window direct! 
lighting upon the stove, and built in such 
a way that there is no way of putting in 
a window. The rest of the room is lighted 
from three windows and is light enough for 
other work and to enable one to see well 
enough on fair days but in the dreary, 
cloudy winter days, it has proved a great 
strain on the eyes. Cooking forten persons 
necessitates working about the stove a 
great deal. 

I feel that owning a new modern home 
would not be such a pleasure if the kitchen 
is not properly lighted. It is such a simple 
thing to do and does not run up the costs 
very much.—B. O. M 


IS YOUR WIFE YOUR PARTNER? 

Continued from page 122 
to keep the poultry business going. I 
suggested that she pay him a moderate 
sum for the use of the houses and yards 
and for the feed raised on the farm that 
she fed the fowls. In this way it would 
be easy to keep a record of each branch 
of the business and know which one paid 
the most’ profit. The first year the 
daughter made a profit of $324 after pay- 
ing every expense and building five new 
colony houses. The father’s profits were 
less than $200. For a number of years the 
profits from the poultry have gradually 
showed a gain, while the other farm in- 
come has remained about pm In 
making up the cost sheets I have charged 
the poultry with every item. In this in- 
stance the daughter kept house for her 
father, and consequently paid no board, 
neither did she receive any money for her 
labor in the house. 

The above examples are not mentioned 
because they show any phenomenal re- 
sults, perhaps you know of women who 
have made a greater success along different 
lines; the examples, however, go to show 
that more than one farmer owes his suc- 
cess to the ability of his wife to make the 
money necessary to make good his short- 
age at the end of the year. 

On a great many farms where success 
has resulted for highly specialized farm- 
ing the very nature of the business pro- 
hibits the~wife from becoming an active 
partner. The circumstances are such that 
it is nécessary to keep trained specialists 
to look after each branch of the business. 
On the average farm, however, we find 
that success depends, in no small measure, 
upon the woman. There is plenty of 
pleasant and dignified work for the farm 
woman provided she has a husband who is 
not ashamed to recognize her as his busi- 
ness equal. 
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The Easiest Way To Keep 
Aluminum Ware Bright 


Don’t waste your time and energy with pastes, powders and other cleansers. 
American Steel Wool cleans and polishes far mee and more quickly. You 
ull off a wad of these softly wooled steel strands, and rub gently on your 
tchen ware. Encrusted dirt, stains, scratch-marks, etc. vanish leaving a 
clean, shining surface, smooth assatin. Use American 
Steel Wool for rubbing down, reviving enamel, 
ted, varnished surfaces and removing stains from 
wood floors, etc. 


Get the Right Grade and Get Busy! 


American Steel Wool comes in 3 grades—lowin pri 

Use grade 0 for Aluminum, Pyrex, Glass, etc. Erade 

3 for cleaning and polishing stoves and ranges of all 

types, inside and outside. Unequalled dairy 

equipment. Use grade | and 3 for rough cleaning 
scouring. 


American Steel Wool comes in small and large house- 
hold packages. Sold in Department Stores, Chain 
Stores, Hardware and Paint Stores, Groceries, etc. 
If your dealer has not the grade you want, send 
his name and 1 5c and you will be supplied. 


Department S 


American Steel Wool Mfg. Co. Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St. New York City 
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Gove 1 Geet fuel, by cooking 
with NATIONA Pressure Cooker. 
and dessert cooked 
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Write for information oa how to do it. 

Also can Fruits and Vegetables with U.S. Cold 
Pack Method, Avoid waste. Save time in hot 
weather with National Steel Canner. It costs less, 
Write for Free Book on Canning. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL& x 
IRON WORKS 
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&. H. WRIGHT COMPARY, 
801 Broadway, 6 Kaneas Clip, ite, 
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PONY PRANKS 
A sled behind a pony is 
the mostest fun alive! 
I tuck the covers ’round my toes 
an’ sit up straight an’ drive. 
Fust thing I know we hike around 
a corner on the run 
An’ off I go! 
An’—oh, you know 
It is the mostest fun! 
—Nina Hatchitt Duffield. 
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Bertha SS, Payne. Shawnee, Kansas 
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SMALL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Select the Utensil Best Fitted to the Task 


OUSEKEEPING 
is a business as 
practical and im- 

portant as farming or any 
other undertaking in the 
country. The work of 
most consequence to the 
good and prosperity of 
this business is carried on in the 
kitchen, the workshop of the 
home. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the workshop be _ well 
equipped to facilitate this work and make it productive of 
health and comfort to the members of the household. 

In previous articles we have taken up the larger items figur- 
ing in the problem of equipment and have discussed location of 
kitchens, light, ventilation, arrangement of tools for reuting of 
work, finish of floors and walls, kitchen cabinets, and many 
other things that have to be decided upon before the room 
is ready for the smaller untensils with which this article will deal. 
Small equipment for a lot of working processes must be pro- 





By VARA H. DREDGE 


enamel ware the surface may be chipped and the under metal 
exposed. Cheap aluminum ware dents easily, making it more 
difficult to clean, and more wasteful to cook in. 

When you go to your dealer ask to see standard utensils in 
nationally advertised brands of aluminum, glass, iron, enamel, 
earthenware, vitrified china, or woodenware. 

For some materials great fuel economy is claimed and very 
conclusive tests made to prove it. Undoubtedly where test 
conditions can be maintained, the claims would hold true, but 
in the every day use of articles in the home, this does not seem 
possible, and it is quite safe to say, that for — use, one 
material has little advantage over another. Follow your in- 
dividual preference for material so far as fuel economy is con- 


_ cerned. 


Look for shallow, broad based utensils to save fuel. As a 
general rule the broader the base compared with the height, 
the more heat is utilized. Water boils and foods cook quicker 
in broad, low vessels, than in high, deep ones. There are also 
compartment and combination cookers, which accommodate a 
variety of foods and thus cut down the amount of fuel used. 
With some of these it is possible by wise planning, to cook a 

whole menu over one 





vided. A housekeeper 
with one iron kettle burner, — 
would fall far short of Utensils that are free 
satisfying the modern Measuring Frying from seams and corners 
appetite. She must have where food may lodge 
equipment for boiling, = SS i Neatly 4-9 n are more easily 
broiling, baking, fry- 4 measuring (glass, aluminum, wire basxet skimmer cleaned ; those that can 
ing, steaming, roasting, spoons on ring and 1 quart) be used for both cook- 
and stewing. In addi- Boiling ing and serving cut the 
tion she must have Food Preparation sauce pans (several covers dishwashing in two; 
utensils needed to pre: potato tleer Sood cheuper sizes) kettles double lipped sauce 
pare foods for these final vegetabie brush mixi Deki pans and skillets are 
flour sifter nested bowls ng more convenient to 


cooking processes. To von wameteer 
meet these needs effic- colander 
iently with the least ex- wire sieves 
penditure of _ time, 
money, and labor, she 
must choose wisely, in ice pick grater 


order that she be not putmeg grater can opener 
corkscrew bottle opener 


egg beater (large 
small, and whisk) 
cream whip 


Cutlery and Small Articles 


urde ri useless 

b unde ned with | usele ‘ sharpening steel 2 tined fork 
articles, nor lack those omall tocke tablespoons 
which are necessary for teaspoons wooden spoons 


tea strainer 


slotted speon 
vegetable slicer 


carrying out the details 
fi 4 k egg and beet ; 
oF her work. slicer vegetable knives 
[It is poor economy, spatulas bread knife 
not only of money, but butcher set funnels , 
. . curved fruit knife 

of labor and space to 
own a lot of unused Desisabsie 
equipment, or articles 
which have only an oc- 
casional use. They must 


dough cutters 


dutch oven wooden plank 
bean pot jelly mold 
apple corer vegetable bags 


be stored and cared for waffle iron steam cooker 
at your expense. Those coffee grinder bread mixer 
- fireless cooker asbestos mats 


that are adapted to a 
variety of needs, or 
those that do some one 


wooden mallet sink strainer 
pressure cooker ramekins 


pour from; solid rolled 


layer cake pans pudding dish ; 
rims or beads do away 


oblong cake pans cake rack 


we = eens with hollow crevices 
cu cups casseroles where food may lodge; 
pastry board pie pans bail adjustors prevent 
rolling pin roaster handles from hanging 
Dishwashing at the sides and be- 
; coming dangerously 
- +. B ——.. hot, and if all vessels 
mop, rag, or brush plate scraper are beautiful in line 
metal dish cloth ttle brush and material, there is 
at inion more pleasure in work- 
ing with them. This 
— nen: | last is an item worthy 
——— a of more consideration 
teakettle with griddle than is usually given 
double — inset - it. 
egg poacher ore: x . 
sugar receptacle cake box With these , funda- 
salt receptacle spice cans mental ints in view, 
ety — —— aoe the following discus- 
ae i f the pasticularl 
chopping bowl and flour bin S08 oF the p : y 
knife crocks adaptibility of different 





materials to different 








oft repeated task effic- 
iently, will pay best for 
their purchase. Do not invest in novelties until you are sure 
they will live up to all claims made for them. 

It is impossible to give a list of equipment to fit all needs 
and purposes. The one on this page will furnish a working 
basis, but each housekeeper must adapt it to her use as far as 
size and individual likes and dislikes are concerned. If the 
family does not care for waffles, the waffle iron will be omitted 
and so on. Where there are five or six to cook for the kettles 
and pans will need to be considerably larger than where there 
are two. The possession of a good kitchen cabinet, and eve 
kitchen should have one, will materially influence your small 
utensil needs, for it will contain many of the things listed here. 

Regardless of what you buy, however, it pays to select high 
class articles. First costs are greater, but the utensils will give 
longer and better service, and pay good returns on the investe 
ment. Seconds are nearly always defective in some way. Either 
the bottom is uneven, so that the pan will not sit squarely over 
the flame, or there is a hump in the middle, which in a frying 
pan allows the grease to 
run to the edges, while 
the food burns in the 
center. In agate or 


tasks will be of help in 
picking out kitchen 
dishes suited in material and design to serve the purpose for 
which you wish to use them. 

Aluminum is either cast or spun. Utensils in both are light 
in weight, but durable and easily cleaned and kept bright. Their 
surface does not chip, crack, or peel off, is rust proof and does 
not absorb or harmfully affect fobds. Aluminum heats evenly 
and quickly and foods do not scorch readily in it. 

It is especially good for teakettles, boiling kettles, saucepans, 
baking dishes, deep fat ketties, griddles, and many small articles. 

Agate and enamel ware is made by melting and baking a hard 
vitreous substance on an iron or steel mould. This gives it a 
smooth glazed surface, impervious to food action. It is an 
easily cleaned, inexpensive, durable, and attractive material 
for kitchenware. The white finish is very attractive. Chea: 
grades are dangerous, for their surfaces chip when foods coo 
dry in them. 

The material is suitable and attractive for preserving kettles, 
bowls, pitchers, saucepans, and (Continued on page 130 
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This Style Book is Yours FREE! t 


There is a Saving This 
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Here Are the Prices for Spring 


UT of the “NATIONAL” Style Book steps the woman 
made beautiful by Fashion. From Fifth Avenue Hat Rahat... 11.66 25. 

to “NATIONAL” Dress, and Coat or Suit, even to the A a okie $21.98 - $o4'S0 
Shoes, there is the beauty and charm called — ANl-Silk Georgette 8 Walste . pueesaventpte from $2.96 to $9.98 


: Last S .95 to $21.50 
And, best of all, that Woman of Style may just as Waists of the Siotish C Cotton Fabrics... ‘from sa to ioe 
well be you. 


$1.39 to $8.98 
Your “NATIONAL” Style Book—and one copy IS from 
from $29.50 to $59.50 


$19.98 to $34.98 


YOURS free—shows everything needed to bring to you pete Bet a eeekane ae 
all that style can give. Baye all- Sel Suite St Sizes 1. 11 to 18 years 37.60 to $8380 
Last Spring’s Prices were .-.+........ from $16.50 to $21.50 


For men who believe that appearance is desirable and ser- 
vice essential, there are suits and overcoats and shirts and 


shoes—everything of quality for men. 


But your Style Book tells the whole story of lower prices 
—gives you in detail the saving that may as well be yours. 





For young Misses of fashion, 
there are dresses and coats and 
hats with the charm of youth. 
For young men and boys, every- 
thing in clothes of quality. For 
the whole family, everything ot 
the best New York Style. But 
there is more—far more. 


A $50.00 Saving on Your 
Family’s Needs 


This very Spring there is a big 
saving on your family’s needs. 
There is a double saving—for 
goods of “NATIONAL” Quality 
are always an economy, and 
there is a $50.00 saving in price 
besides. 





If You Live in One of the States 
listed below write to our Kansas acy house for your copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Style Book. The Kansas City 
Style Book is exactly the same as the New York Book— 
the same New York styles—the same New York qualities 
—the same New York prices. only difference is, 
that wae A mearer to you, you will get 


your orders 
Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 
Washington Oregon California 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5431 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





If You Live in Any Other State Than Those 
Listed Above, Write to 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 293 West 24th Street, New York City 


To write today for your free 
copy of the “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book, is to 
give yourself and every member 
of your family all the pleasure 
there is in New York Style, in 
authoritative “NATIONAL” 
Style, all the delight and satis- 
faction to be had in apparel of 
“NATIONAL” Quality, and you 
secure besides a saving in cash 
of at least $50.00. 

And this page is printed 
merely to give you this message 
—that one “NATIONAL” Style 
Book is held here for you, ready 
to be sent you free—just for 
the asking. 
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THE a. LILY 
Continued from page 117 


I remember she had a row of lilies 


rmx 


in the back vard in the shade of an old 
oak tree. I guess they weren’t anything 
‘but common yellow lilies, that bloom for 
a day. Nothing like that purebred of 
yours laying there. To my mind, lilies 


without pedigrees are really pretty and 
the »y have their pli we to fill.’ 

“Yes, some love the plain wild lilie ss and 
others love the hot tm plants,”’ I ex- 
claimed. 

By this time 
unwrapped layers of paper, 


I had cut the twine and 
some coarse, 


others thin. There at last | found a box, 
such a little box? Eagerly I held it up to 
the old man, who had raised himself 
tremblingly. 

“It’s not very big, now, is it? You}! 
could lose the whole thing in that 
bill you paid for it. Do you think they 
could have made a mis stake and sent the 


> 


packings without the lily 
I was almost ready to — with him 


about the absence of the bulb, because it 
seemed unreasonable to think of any- 
thing worth while within that tiny box. 


Cutting the last thread that held the box 
together, I raised the lid. There, resting 
on a bed of excelsior, lay the rare hly bulb. 
it was shrunken and dried and dead, cer- 
tainly a disappointment in its present 
form. 

\ look of sadness passed over the old 


man’s countenance, as he peered intently 
at the small thing which lay in my hand. 
“Did you say that it will bloom by 
Easter?’ Why, it'll take a life time for it 
to start growing,” he mumbled. 

“Let us plant it,” I said. “Wait here 
a minute and watch my precious lily, 


while I get the pot whic *h I have key rt we ait- 
so many days.’ 

Glancing at the trembling old farmer, 
one ht have thought that nothing 
erey tig de eter nde smile of ples asure 
but the planting of that wee 
hard bulb gave life to his voice and a glad 
light to the deep set eyes. Once ; iain he 
was back on the farm, filled with an in- 
definable something that changed his en- 
tire manner. Perhaps it was a touch of 
the earth and the spark of life that lay 
hidden in that dried bulb. Tenderly and 


ing for 


mig 


into his face, 





firmly the gnarled coarse fingers packed 
the soil poh the bulb. He lifted the | 
pot and placed it on the window sill | 


nearest his son’s house. 
‘Put it there, then I can watch it grow.” 


“You must come to see it often. It 
will be fun for us to watch it,” I told him. 
Hie looked at the clock, then nodded 


head toward the severe white house 
the driveway, and began putting 
on his coat in haste. “‘I must hurry along, 
[’m afraid I'll be late for supper. My 
daughter does not like to be kept waiting,”’ 
he and hurried from the room. 

There was no | 


his 


ACTOSS 


repli d 
lhe winter days passed! 
sign of life in the flower pot. Water and | 
sunshine did not seem to awaken the| 
sleeping thing. 

Regularly every day the old man came | 
to look, but still there was no sign of | 
grow ing. 

“Don’t get discouraged,” he would say 
sympathetically. ‘Sometimes seeds do 
take a long time to make up their minds 
to sprout. My wife always said that it 
tried the patience of the saints to plant 
some seeds and wait for them to grow 
high enough to tell from weeds. I remem- 
ber how she always worried about her 
parsley seed. She vowed it went as far 
down into the earth as it dared before it 
came back to the sunshine. Air and sun- 
shine and water and care are mighty good 
doctors for a poor dead thing like your 
bulb there. It will grow all right.” 

We waited. Just as I was ready to 
write to the catalog house, complaining 
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AN exclusive Homer fea- 
ture. Keeps the warm air 
warm, and the cold air out; 
insures free circulation and 
heat in every corner of every 
room in the house. It heats 
as it ventilates, 
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Your Home ceeds a 
Homer 


Learn the Facts About Pipeless Furnaces 
HE “History of the Pipeless Furnace”’ is valuable. It 
tells pipeless furnace facts that you want to know be- 
fore you buy a heating plant for your home. The book is 
free. Senda postal with your name and address and we will 
=a ~~ a copy without any obligation on your part. 

D. Strong, as you know, is the inventor of the Homer 
Osiginal Patented Pipeless Furpace. He heads, America’s 
— Ley furnace factory. His Company never built 

ut Homer Original Patented Pipeless Furnaces. 
ult the Homer dealer near you. Let him show you 
the Homer features of superiority—the famous Thermo- 
Seal Inner Lining; the extra heavy, scientifically con- 
structed Homer firepot. 
Write for the History now. Address 1013 Clay Ave. 
HOMER. FURNACE COMPANY, Coldwater, Mich. 
~ ping St, Paul, Minn. Denver, Colo. 








nts: Hannibal, Mo. Elmira, N.Y. Lamberwille, N. j. 
Des Moines, Ia. Mi YD Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Pitssburg, Pa. Taunton, Mass. Connzaut,Ohio Portland, Ore 





Buy af a 2 Homer for Your Home 
(Crooked Spines Made Straight 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you 
can be relieved—and probably wholly overcome your affliction— 
right in your own home without 1 pain or discomfort. A wonderful 
anatomical fe has been invented by a man who cured him- 
self of urvature, Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s 
ownm =: Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The on 

Burt Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the 
spine, the whole spine is eyvigorated and strengthened, all sore- 
ness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertibrz 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed, and the 
spine is straightened. ‘There is bright hope for you, no matter 
how long you have . We have strong testimonials from 
every, S4 State in the Union. anach 2 ach sopliante is is made to order from 

vidual measurements and 


non fn wesasing: Woe quapenson Ronetetan and d 104 you vt eit 30 doys. 
4 use 
Speen for our new book. it gives fall tatencoet’ and testimonials, 


rm PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 2883 Odd Fellows’ Bidg., JAMESTOWN, N. ¥, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


about the injustice of charging five dollars 
for a worthless dried-up stick, which was 
labelled with a royal name and pictured 
in luring colors, I saw a tiny bit of green 
peeping thru the rich earth. P 

An hour later, I heard a cheery, “Well, 
how’s your lily today?’”’ 

Then I showed him the little green 
stalk. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” he exclaimed, this 
mystery of life.’’ I never could understand 
it.”” He gasped and I noticed the bent form 
trembled more today than usual. 

“Are you very tired? Please sit here 
by the window.” 

“Tt sort of takes my breath to walk 
much now-a-days. I wish it were spring, 
perhaps I would feel better.” He sat 
wearily in the chair. 

Nevertheless, he called almost every 
day to study our wonderful plant, he 
called it, “My Resurrection Lily.” 

Perhaps it was the lily, perhaps too, it 
was some place to go where he could talk 
of other days when his children were young 
and his wife alive, a place where he was 
always welcomed and never in the way. 
No one ever apologized for his uncouth ap- 
pearance. He seemed happy and stayed 
many hours to visit. 

Often the driveway and the street were 
crowded with carriages of daintily and 
richly dressed women, women with youth 
and beauty and money and love. There 
was much laughter and gayety in my 
neighbor’s rich home. All the time the 
old man sat in my home with a faraway 
look on his face. There was no time to 

ive to him. No one worried or cared for 

im. His long hours of visiting were never 
interrupted by an anxious inquiry frem 
the house across the way. 

Every day the lily grew. The old man 
looked at it and dreamed. Often he fell 
asleep, sitting in my easy chair. 

, too, was thrilled with the joy of the 
green life there. It carried me back to 
green fields, spring sunshine, for the 
country had once been my home. I loved 
it as the poor old man, now sitting half 
asleep ~ the window, who was heart sick 
for a sight of it. 

Time sd. 

It was only a day before Easter. A 
week ago, the old man had spied the bud, 
which upon the morrow was ready to 
burst into bloom. Eagerness born of long 
waiting was visible on his face that night 
as he left for home. There was something 
else showing in his face, something that 
brought tears to my eyes. 

“Tomorrow,” hesaid as he went slowly 
down the steps, “it will be in its beauty. 
Well, that is right. Easter means beauty. 
But how did that lily know tomvrrow was 
Easter? I'll see it from my window the 
first thing in the morning.” . 

The blossom, large and fragrant, fore- 
telling marvels of color and shape, long 
to be remembered, hung from the plain 
green stalk. ; 

The morning of Easter came. The 

rfume of a land filled the room, 
the bud of my Regal lily had burst into 
full bloom, and the white and pink re- 
minded one of a choice old picture painted 
by the hand of the Master of all life. It 
was too fairy-like to be real and sitting in 
my room. 

I turned the flower so as to show more 
advantageously to my friend across the 
street, but I saw no one at the window. He 
had promised to be there, waiting. 

“O dear,’ I murmured, “I hope Mr. 
Brown does not forget. I wonder what 
he will say and do? Why does he not 
come?” 

Surely he will be happy and proud of 
his Resurrection Lily. I entdien and 
waited for a sight of him at the window. 
Then I turned to my humble household 
tasks, which that morning were glorified by 
the radiance of my lily. 

Time passed, and no Mr. Brown. 

“Can it be that he is sick?” I said. “I 
shall go at once to see.” 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough for 
20 uses. 

Each use will bring frve much-desired 
effects. See how teeth conditions 
change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The t object is to fight film—the 
cause of most tooth trou 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
tp Peng, ep the 
teeth and stays. tooth brush, 
used in old ways, leaves much of it in- 
tact. So millions of teeth are dimmed 
and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. 

Germs breed by millions init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their effic- 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 





iency. And leading dentists every- 
where now advise their daily use. 


The methods are combined in a den- 
tifrice called we peg ee Millions now 
employ it. And to their homes it has 


brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 
Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de- 
sired effects. The film is attacked in 
two efficient ways. The teeth are so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary fidw. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest the starch its 
which cling. It multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Thus, it increases in a natural way, 
Nature's teeth-protecting forces. 

See what this means. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth Seal cheer ing. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. ~ 

This ten-day test will show the way 
to whiter, safer teeth. And it may 
mean their salvation. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 378, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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Home. Money Making 








Work That’s Play 
—Good Profits 
Guaranteed 
(No Parviovs Exrzatence Nacessagr) 
Take up the craft of modern knitting impaad 


is far more interesting than wishi 





it realizes wishes—it provides 

easy home occupa that a 

the additional d income, 
KNIT ALL-WEAR FOR US 


All-wear is ourstandard brand of woolen 
ge pee. , Shameads of users a the 

rhart Fam itter are specializing 
on Ab-wcee — £ our attractive Profits 
Guarantee, 


PROPOSITION IS JUST THIS 
You do the knitting we furnish the yarn 
and do the selling—and pay you as ij 
attractive (guarant ) rate per 
dozen pair of hose for the knitting aloes. 
plus good prices for All-wear, w ll 
the demand enables us to get for you 


MAKE AND SAVE MONEY 


on the wonderful swift Gearhart Family 
Knitter. The Knitter, itself,issosimple 
achild quickly learns to run it, yet 
its modest purchase price is only 
half what you would have to pay for 
slower, heavier, complicated supchines 
that are hardly its equal in the kind or 
character of work done. 


WE SELL YOUR ALL-WEAR AT 
TOP MARKET PRICES 


If you knit only for the family needs, 
the saving right along is considerable; 
and usually neighbors and local dealers, 
too, are glad to pay fancy prices for 
knitted wear. But remember, knitting 
All-wear solves the question of a 
@ood, year-round market—for we 
want all you can supply us with. 


Don’t Overlook this Opportunity, 


Send 10c for samples of 
knitting, Profit Guide 
Book and particalars. 






Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
Dep't S. F. 724 Clearfield Pa. 






Warmth For The 
_ i Sihdia: 
Home 


From one big warm air reg- 
ister or from warm air rege 
isters throughout your | 
home. Make your plans 
now for this comfort and 
convenience in your 
home. And save money 
by buying direct from | 
thefactory. Post youre | 
self and protect your 
pocketbook by get- 
ting the Kalamazooe | 
Direct-to-You. 





Cashor Easy ~Tahe 
10 Meaths or | Year to Pay 


on Purnaces, Ran —_ 
bination Coal and Gas 


Kitchen Kabineta, Washing 











Cream Separators and scores 
more farm and home necessi- 
ties. Just send name and ad- 
dress on a postcard and Ask 
Jor Cataleg Ha, YO 


Kalamazoo Stove Co.. Mfrs. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Se es Se 
It will pay you to read all our advertisements 








Machines, Painta, Roofing, | 
Regs, Sewing Machines, | 
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At the door I was met by the servant. 
She was dressed in black. 

“Where is Grandpa Brown? I asked. 

“He died at the break of day,”’ she said 
quietly. 

Unheeding and lonely and sad, I went 
back to my room, which was filled with 
the presence of that pure Easter lily. I 
buried my face in its — and breathed 
deeply. ‘Too bad, and you are his Resur- 
rection Lily,” I sobbed. “You belong to 
him and he shall have you.” 

I had to grind my teeth and shut my 
eyes, as [ cut the blossom from the plain 
ugly stem. Iran again to my neighbors.” 

On that Easter morning, as the kind old 
man lay in state, in one big half closed 
hand, he clasped his Resurrection Lily. 











SMALL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 126) 
roasters. Iron and steel utensils in either 
cast or sheet metal are strong and dur- 
able. They withstand high temperatures, 
hold the heat well and distribute it evenly, 
so that the food is cooked thru and thru. 
The market today offers exceptionally 
well designed and : attractive dishes with a 
finish, which is easily cleaned and kept 

free from rust. 

Skillets, griddles, kettles, bread pans. 
broilers, and deep frying, roasting, an and 
baking utensils are all fine in this material. 
Muffin pans, and specially shaped corn- 
bread pans give a maximum of crusty 
surface which everyone likes. 

Glass cooking utensils are a compara- 
tively recent addition to kitchen equi 
ment. The glass is tempered and =. 
ened to endure cooking temperatures and 
the dishes made of it are very practical. 
Glass transmits heat evenly and quickly; 
it never wears out and will last a life time 
with careful handling. There are no 
cracks or seams to harbor food particles; 
surfaces are impervious to absorption, and 
do not flake, craze or rust. This material 
combines cooking and serving, thus reduc- 
ing dishwashing labor. 

Glass baking utensils, such as casseroles, 
pie and cake pans, and bean pots are very 
attractive and desirable pieces to own. 

Pottery utensils are fired at a tempera- 
ture, which makes them fireproof, with a 
surface which does not chip off, nor affect 
foods. They may be used bor cooking and 
serving, and clean easily. They are dur- 
able and become more so as they harden 
| with usage. Like glass they are indestruc- 
tible when handled with reasonable care. 

Pottery vessels are good for long, slow, 
oven simmering processes, baking dishes, 
bowls, bean and tea pots. 

Tin utensils are not so generally used 
}as they were at one time, but they fill 
some needs in every kitchen. They are 
ic and inexpensive, and are at their 
| best after quite a period of use, when they 
have lost their bright finish and absor 
heat more rapidly. The best grades are 
le heapest in the long run. 

Tin makes good pie, cake, and baking 
| pans, large kettles, and dishes for oven 
| simmering. 
| Wood and fiber are particularly adapted 

to some uses. Fiber dish pans les8en noise, 
breaking and chipping. Wooden spoons, 
and paddles are preferred for some things, 
|}and wooden chopping bowls and pastry 
|boards are considered a part of the 
| ordinary kitchen equipment by many. 
In future issues we will discuss two 
|or three of the more commonly used ma- 





'terials in greater detail, outlining their 
advantages and disadvantages more fully 
and describing some of the attractive and 


practical designs to be found in them. 

We believe a frank discussion of what 
the market has to offer in these and other 
= ‘hold lines will interest our readers, 
because every housekeeper is striving to 
| equip herself at a minimum cost. 
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Biggest 
Value In 


FiveYears 
Boys Suits 


$4.75 


The biggest suit 
valuein fiveyears. 
Made of high grade 
cloth at the new low 
| ee Firmly woven 
jvasimere in gray or 
brown mixture. 

New York's newest 
model as illustrated. 
Durable lining and 
trimmings. Dressy in 
appearance, but made 
forthe boy who is 
hard on his clothes. 


Gives all the wear 
— would expect 
rom a suit at double 






order 


4 . and we will pay postage 
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Infantile § 
Paralysis/ 


left William White’s leg in a 
crippled condition, forcing him 
to walk on his toes. Less than 
five months’ treatment at the 


the satisfactory result shown in 

the lower — Read his 

mother’s 

s-When William was thres years old. be had 

his left leg. <r bien grvgpies in 
13—walkin 4 


Detober 24, 1919, at 
toes. Gasse oot Aoett } with his foot 


a Bor an a SE White, Weed, Cal 












thoroughly equipped private 
institution devoted exclu- 
Feet) In to the treatment of Club 


book, “Def: 
ps “Book of References,” free. 


Write for them. 






c 

Greatest farm and town-home 
convenience ever devised. Insures 4 
com plete privacy. Comfort win- 
terand summer. A positive ne- 
cessity for old folks and invalids. 
Guarant odorless and germ 

proof. Write for NEW tow price 
otter af once. 
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WALLP PAPER 


1,000,000 Der {pied at wees - wl 

ple Catalog of 76 new 

Per designs oad eabsdinas. 

Roll Why use Paint? $1.12 

will paper Room = x 14,9 ft. high 
Martin Rosenberger, ' 34, Ragenaéngen By DW 

Write for Film mailing stationery price lists, free 


enlargement offers. All free. 


SKARSTAD STUDIO, RUSHFORD, MINN. 
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CLEANING OFF PAINT AND 
VARNISH 

In refinishing floors or woodwork to do 
a really good job it is necessary to first 
clean off the old varnish or paint. This is 
especially true when the surface is worn in 
spots and is to be refinished with a varnish 
or with a stain. 

The best way to remove old paint or 
varnish is by the use of a paint remover 
whieh can be obtained in both liquid and 
semi-liquid form, the latter is for use on 
vertical surfaces. In cleaning a hardwood 
floor recently, I applied the remover to a 
strip about two feet wide entirely across 
the room. I left it on about ten minutes 
to allow the old material to soften before 
craping the surface. By beginning at one 
side of the room in brushing the remover 
on, by the time I got across the room the 
old varnish had softened to an extent that 
| could scrape it off on the opposite side 
where I began applying the remover. i 
found a putty knife very satisfactcry to re- 
move the gummy material, and pieces of 
glass came in handy for smoothing up 
rough places. 

One must carefully clean the surface 
vith gasoline or wood alcohol after scrap- 
ng. If the remover is not cleaned off 
thoroly it retards the drying of the new 
varnish and causes it to stay sticky for a 
number of days and may spoil the job. 
Always have a clean dry surface if you 
want to get the best results with paints 
and varnishes. 
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THE TALE OF A SHIRT 

There are many uses for the shirt which 
is frayed at the cuffs and which the hus- 
band or son thinks he can no longer wear. 

But I find that a shirt can sometimes be 
worn as long again if the frayed cuffs can 
be mended. A good way to do this is to 
rip off the cuffs, turn them over and sew 
them on again. The frayed part then 
comes inside the turnback instead of out 
where it will show. 

If the shirts are also worn out at the 
collar, around the shoulder seams, and at 
the elbows, there are many uses for them 
if the goods in the front and back is still 
aT rong. 

There is enough material in one shirt, 
without using the sleeves, to make a pair 
of rompers for a two-year-old child. Use 
the front of the shirt to make the baek of 
the romper so the same buttons and but- 
tonholes may be used. 

\ lady’s short-sleeved waist can easily 
be cut from one shirt by using the front 
and back and the upper parts of the 
sieeves. 

{n apron to tie around the waist may 
be made from the lower parts of the front 
and back of a shirt. Use the back of the 
shirt to make the front of the apron, as 
that part of the shirt has had the least 
wear. Then cut the side gores from the 
fronts. 

Most housewives get two wearing 
neriods from every shirt, the first.as a 
shirt and the last as a dustcloth. By 
utilizing these possibilities a shirt has 
three wearing periods; one as a shirt, 
one asa play-suit, a shirtwaist, or an 

ron, finally one as a dustcloth.—G. C. 


SOME KITCHEN TIME SAVERS 
lf you are hurrying to make a pie for 
iner, roll the pastry on a piece of oiled 
per spread upon the table. This is 
cker than getting out; the bread board, 
| it is also easier to fold the paper and 
row it in the fire, after the pie is made 
n to serape and clean the board. 
Use the kitchen scissors~instead of a 
ife to cut the rind from bacon. Scissors 
e fine for this purpose and do the work 
tter and in less time. 
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Needless repairing! Every week the lady of 
the house has to spend some of her time 
sewing on buttons and repairing button- 
holes that have been damaged in the laundry. 
In families where the Hatch One Button 


Union Suit is worn, all this trouble is saved, 
in so far as the underwear is concerned. 
There's only one button, seldom in need of 
instead 


attention, of a whole row to look 


after 



















CHANGING TO SPRING 





PATENTED JUNE (5 1914 fort. 


; fit as 
This Spring you can get the 
Hatch One Button Union 
Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. 


We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete 
line. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. Becat 
Men’s garments: Knitted of bu 
—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 
3.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 
1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 


Boys’ garments Knitted— 


$1.25. Nainsook 75 cents. fashic 


you are doing it for the 


surfac 
full benefit of the garment’s skilful 


UNDERWEAR 


HEN you change from 
winter underwear to the 
lighter weights this spring, 
sake of com- 

Why not be sure of comfort in 
well as weight? 


There is just one union suit that will 
give you this perfect comfort. 
the union suit with just one button 
—the 


HATCH 


It is 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


ise it eliminates the useless row 
ttons up and down the front, 


which pull the edges and wrinkle the 


e, it lets your body enjoy the 


yning. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 

















Easy fo Play 


Easy fo Pay | 






Most beactifal of al! wind instro- 
ments and easiest to play. A be- 
ginner can learn to play the scale 
in one hour’s practice and soon be & 
playing popular airs. You can take ‘@ 
your place in a band within £0 days, if 
you so desire. Unrivalled 


For Home Entertainment, 


Church, Lodge or School 


In big demand for orchestr* dance music, The posses- 
sion of a Saxophone will enable you to take an impor- 
tant part in the musica] development of your commun- 
ity. It increases your popularity and your op uni- 
ties, as well as your pleasure, It opens all to 
you and affords you many occasions to considerably 
increase your income, even though you have no in- 
tention choosing a musical career. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 










Possesses the biggest and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
net made, yet with all its wonderful volume it is excep- 
tionally easy to blow, requiring so little exertion to 
““etart”’ the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jumps 
of thirds, fifths or octaves can be taken without the 
slightest stopping or breaking of space between the 
tones. Its “Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an exclusive and 
patented feature 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it 6 days in your own 
home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 

Tells what each 
Saxophone Book Free f20.5i.0% 
best adapted for; when to use singly, in quartettes, 
sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxo- 
phone Band. It prices, illustrates and fully describes 
the virtues of each model of the Saxophone Family. 
Ask for your copy of Book No. 12. 
Mention the instrument in which are interested 
and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra !nstruments 
2811 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


DOetess SUIT 

















To prove our unbeatable values and 
get yoursteady trade, will make 3-piece 
suit consisting of coat, pants and vest 
to your measure for only $15.00, Style 
shown in Che picture or any one <o style 
combinations to select from. One 3 eal 
faction guaran oreverypenny 


NO EXTRA CHARGES 
JASE EES 


Earn $60 Cash Weekly 


You can take orders easy for these clothes in 
spare time and make $3000 a year and up at 
gome. I Gy = and nogeters buy on s 

ou red Green m SENO NO 
$174.60 in seventeen days. 


FRE — BIG SAMPLES 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Dept.433 Chicago 


Wonderful Tailless Kite 


SEND FOR THIS KITE. 
It is 31 inches across, flies in 
the lightest wind, balances 
without a tail 

Send 10c coin or 10° 


OF a 
é AW . 






















stamps, state how many acres your 

* father farma, whether or not he owns 
/ so what kind, if not is he thinking 
g one. Give his full name and address. 
ke to play with this kite too. Order 


tractor, if 
buy 


; Dad 
° Dad wil 


iv Po today. Write plainly 

Ae AS) 

G r HART-PAR't COMPANY 
we LLP Founders of oad Trector Indweotry 
bf ss. Box 490 Charies City, lowa 











NOT UNDERSTOOD 

If there were only some way of making 
daughters realize that mothers were girls 
just a little while ago, misunderstandin 
and unhappiness would often be ams 
but girls seem to have to pass thru a 
number of mental and emotional phases 
known as not-under-stooditis, as we 
as to take their turn at measles, chicken 
pox, whooping cough and the like. These 
mental experiences may not be so con- 
tagious as their physical counterparts, but 
they attack all girls in much the same 
way and at about the same stage of de- 
velopment—which does not necessarily 
mean at the same age. 

From which you will see, dear girl, that 
your mother, herself, passed successfull 
thru the stage of feeling herself very oa 
misunderstood, even by her own mother, 
and that no matter how much you some 
day try to “understand” your daughter, 
unless she is the one exception, there is 
going to come a time when she will feel 
that she is misunderstood by everyone in 
this big, careless old world. There might 
be danger of your calling it sentiment with 
her—if you did not so clearly remember to- 
day. 

Then will you not try, now, to realize 
that mother does understand, that she 
almost knows your very thoughts and 
feelings because she thought and felt 
almost the same? If she does not seem 
to be quite in accord with your wishes, do 
not think that she has forgotten, or that 
she is prosaic and unresponsive. Just 
remember that from her place in life she 
can see both forward and backward from 
where you stand, and if her advice does 
not quite coincide with your inclination, 
be very sure that she is trying to give you 
the advantage of the double viewpoint, 
and feels that she has almost lived in 
vain, if the experiences that have cost her 
something cannot be of value to you. 

It is true that “Experience is the best 
teacher,”” but the old adage should carry 
the explanation, “but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that you must get all your 
experience first hand.”’ Very often you 
will save valuable time and profit more if 
you accept the tried experience of some- 
one else, as your teacher. Ingdeed, the 
human race would not have progressed 
very far if each generation had started 
anew instead of building on the firm, 
ever-higher foundation of past experiences. 

Mother has a rich storchouse, filled by 
the hopes and trials and joys of the years 
she has lived. Tap this storehouse to your 
profit and be‘sure that, because of it, she 
‘understands.” 

When a prblem comes to you, if the 

searchlight of mother’s love and experience 
can be turned on it, there is a big chance 
that it will come nearer being correctly 
solved, than as tho you, too independently, 
tackled it all alone for fear she would not 
“understand.”’ If she handled its counter- 
part successfully twenty years ago she 
can give you just the efcouragement and 
commendation that you need. If she made 
a mistake she wants 4o.save you that, and 
her gentle warning will point the way. 
At any rate, she “understands,” for 
mother is just a girl like yourself, ex- 
cept that she has garnered the fruits of a 
few more years than you have.—Mrs. 
R.-N. 


Many interesting and important prod- 
ucts are advertised in the Home Depart- 
ment. Do you lok over these advertise- 
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EEP your stove clean and attrac- 
tive with Black Silk Stove Polish 

—the polish that gives the soft, lus- 

trous, silky finish, that lasts four times 

as long, and won’t rub or dust off. 

Ask your dealer for a can today. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 


Sterling, Illinois 
Use Black Sitk Air-Drying Iron Eaame!l 
registers, stove-pipes. Prevents rusting. 


grates, 
bay ay) te Polish for silver, nickel 
brass. It bas no eaua! for use on ‘automobiles. 






















Cus PPED and 
rough skin! 


Takes away the 
sting of exposure. 


At the druggists’ 
or general store. 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. Co, 
(Consolidated) 
17 State St. 


New York 
m= SAKING FIRE 
a Sell inyour stove 


eeu INStantly 


Just turna valve 










price. 
AGENTS WANTED. BIG MONEY. 
Oliver Oil-Gas Barner & Machine Co., 








ments carefully? Clothing, cameras, tooth- 
paste, foods, aluminum ware, ::tc. 

















FLORIDA ORANGES, 2 bushels size boxes $3.75 
from our groves. J. R. TAYLOR, Tampa, Florida 


Our ads are all guaranteed. Read them carefully / 





| shaped and trained by your care. 


Happiness grows within you and is 





first-class hen return 
our $1.80 and we will send rifle, all postage prepaid 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 797 Mill St., 






2012 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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© POINTS ON e@ 
KS ETIQUETTE 


As many eee upon points of ettiquette 
wil be Coanoecred in this department asspace will permit. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and 
sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cenat stamp. 





A young woman from West Virginia 
asks: “Please give me the details of cor- 
rect conduct when dining at a hotel with 
a young man?” Upon entering a hotel, 
if it is necessary to wait until dinner is 
served, it iscustomary to go to the parlor. 
All large hotels have ladies’ parlors where 
both gentleman at lady may wait or a 
lounging room or balcony adjoining the 
dining room where one may sit. I ae 
have only a very few minutes to wait 
is permissible to sit in the lobby, if that 
is adjacent to the dining room. If you 
have a number of wraps your escort will 
take charge of checking them, as there 
will undoubtedly be a check room. 

It is always in good form to wear a suit 
in public. The jacket may be left on until 
you are seated at the table and then re- 
moved and laid across the back of the 
chair. It seems to be the general custom 
to leave the hat on when dining in public. 
In the summertime a one-piece georgette 
or silk dress or a dainty summer frock is 
always in good taste, if you do not care to 
wear a suit. Be sure that everything 
about your suit or dress is neat and dainty; 
which means no buttons or hooks off, no 
spots, and no dust. If you are wearing 
long gloves, remove them after you reach 
the tablé and lay them across your lap. 
It is no longer considered essential to 
wear long gloves with short sleeves. 

The waiter will give both of you a menu 
card after you are seated. It is tactful 
to leave all the ordering of the dinner to 

your escort. That gives him an opportu- 

nity of pleasing you and prevents any 
possibility of awkwardness in your order- 
ing something which he perhaps cannot 
afford. He will, of course, ask your pref- 
erence in ordering the various dishes. 

After you have finished it is properly 
the girl’s place to make the first move to 
leave, but she may do it tactfully and 
make it seem that she is merely comply- 
ing with the man’s wish. While he is 
paying the bill you may be putting on 

your gloves. It is his place to assist you 
n on your coat, and if your wraps 

checked, he will take entire charge 
of recovering them. 

A reader from Illinois wishes to know 
what mourning customs are now followed. 
C onventional mourning is no longer fol- 
lowed out as rigidly as was once the case. 
However, six months should be allowed 
to elapse before a widow goes to parties 
or dances or allows men friends to call on 
her. Much criticism is avoided by being 
careful in such matters. The question of 

mourning clothes is settled Ser by 
personal preference. Many persons do not 
care to wear any black am eep mourning 
hs . been done away with entirely. 

A North Carolina reader asks if men 
should not stand when ladies enter the 
room. This is always the correct thing to 
do. They should remain standing until 

all the ladies have found seats. In a large 
social gathering it is not always neces- 
sary to stand when ladies enter and leave 
the room after the social time has com- 
menced. Especially is this true, where 
rising would break into the conversation of 
he various groups. 
The question is asked, “Is it always 
ecessary to ask to be excused when leav- 
ing a room?” At a party or other social 
gatherings it is best to make one’s exit 
as quietly as possible, Mt one is forced to 

ave before the evening is over.’ The 
only thing necessary is to speak to the 
hostess, explain the reason for v5 elie and 
thank her for the evening.—B. 








The one instrument 


The one instrument for which the 
greatest artists make records, The one 
instrument specially made to play their 
Victor Records. The one instrument 
that reproduces their art in exact accord 
with their own ideas of interpretation. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers 
on the 1st of each month. Write for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor 
dealer. 
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We have a wentertes new system of note music mail and 
to first pupils in each locality. en —- will $20.00 

superb Viol or fanjo, “Ukulele, 

Hawaiian haat ieee 0, G - 
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Let Us Start You in the Business 


We'll start you in this table business without cupense 


fo yon. B easy plan Pot ty ir of p 
ew Deaiand ‘ous young R its. We will 


-- -f--4 yo cad guarnncee them to reach 
odithon iv Every pS a = have a stock of 


food-produ fur-bearing an Boys and girls, 
write today iy Lee y Uy a our liberal offer. 
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WAYS OF SERVING FISH 

If one lives inland where it is impossible 
to get fresh fish more than once a week, 
and perhaps at certain seasons of the year 
not even that often, it is well to know how 
to prepare dried, salted and canned fish, 
so that we may still be able to serve fish 
on our menus at least twice a week or 
oftener. Salt fish should always be fresh- 
ened before being cooked. Such fish as 
mackerel, codfish and herring should be 
soaked in cold water overnight, while the 
smoked and dried fish should be placed in 
cold water, let stand awhile and then 
brought to the boiling point and then this 
water poured off. There are quite a 
number of delicious ways in which these 
fish may be served. Fresh fish may be 
served in these ways also, but salt must 
be added. 

Codfish Cakes With Horseradish Sauce 
1 c. flaked codfish 144 c. mashed potatoes 
1 egg Pepper, and parsley 

Mix the fish into the potatoes and season 
with pepper and some chopped parsley 
or grated onion if preferred, Bnd with the 
beaten egg, and - into small cakes. 
These may be fried in deep fat or browned 
in the overr as preferred. 

Horseradish Sauce 


le. rich milk 3 tbsp. grated horse- 
1 tsp. butter radish 
1 tsp. cornstarch 4 tsp. salt 


Vinegar or lemon juice 

Place the milk in a double boiler and 
bring to a boil, then stir in the cornstarch 
blended in a little water or milk, season 
with salt and pepper, then stir in the 
horseradish and enough vinegar to make 
of the desired tartness. 

Fish a La Italian 
1% c. of fish 1 stalk of celery 
1 ec. mashed potatoes or 2 carrots 
2 sprigs of parsley 
Pepper and one onion 

1 tsp. anchovy paste 

Place the water in a sauce pan and add 
the celery, onion and carrot cut in very 
thin slices and simmer slowly for twenty 
minutes; then pour into the bottom of a 
bake dish, place the fish and potatoes or 
rice on top and bake in the oven thirty 
minutes. Sprinkle the top with parsley 
before placing in the oven. The anchovy 
yaste may be omitted, but if used, should 
- stirred into the fish and potato mixture. 
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Mackerel en Caserole 
2 Galery und parsley 
Stale bread crumbs le. 4 milk — 
1 tbsp. butter or drippings.J 

Soak the mackerel in salt twenty-four 
hours. Peel and slice the vegetables very 
thin and place in the bottom of the dish. 
Pour over the milk and dot with the fat 
then cover with the bread crumbs and 
bake in the oven for an hour or until nice 
and tender. This is fine to serve with a 
cress or parsley sauce. 

F ish and Corn Scallop 

2 ec. cooked fish 1 can sweet corn 
1 c. white sauce Stale bread crumbs 

Mix the thick white sauce into the corn 
and season to taste. Place in the bottom 
of a bake dish a layer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of fish, cover with a layer 
of the creamed corn, and continue until 
the dish is full, placing a layer of crumbs 
on the top. Bake in a moderate oven about 
thirty minutes. 


1 mackerel 


and M ‘oni 





Macaroni Canned, salt or fresh 
1 c. white sauce salmon 
Bread crumbs 


Break the macaroni into fine bits and 
cook in slightly salted water twenty 
minutes, drain and arrange in bake dish 
in alternate layers with the flaked fish 
mixed with the white sauce that has been 
well seasoned. Cover with bread crumbs or 
rice and bake in the oven thirty minutes. 
This is nice served with a tomato sauce. 
—M. M. W. 


FORM FOOD HABITS EARLY 

Teach the childto eat the foods that 
he should have for the proper develop- 
ment of his body. In some cases it may 
be difficult to get him to do this, but it 1s 
worth all the time and patience it takes, 
for right food habits must be formed while 
he is young. 

Many times children pick up their likes 
and dislikes of certain foods from hearing 
the subject discussed by the older mem- 
bers of the family. The subject should be 
avoided and his diet selected and prepared 
according to his needs rather than to his 
childish whims. If the child is not hungry 
enough to eat good substantial foods, but 
will dovenr all of the sweets and pastries 
he can cajole his parents into giving him, 
he can safely be allowed to go without a 
meal or two until his appetite is more 
no , 
Taste for certain foods is easily culti- 
vated by eating increasing amounts of 
those foods from day to day. The dis- 
liked food may first be introduced in some 
other food with which it combines well, or 
given in a new and attractive form with- 
out any reference to its real identity. 





| 


44 ce. butter 
| 46 c. milk 
134 ec. cake flour 
2 egg whites 
34 ¢. sugar 
lg tsp. vanilla 
1 tep. baking powder 
34 c. hickory nut meats 





1 egg white 3 tbsp. water 


A double boiler and Dover egg beater are necessary to make a success 
of this frosting. Put the unbeaten egg white, sugar, and water in the upper 
part of the boiler, set into rapidly boiling water. 
the Dover beater and cook and beat seven minutes. Add the marshmallows 
cut up. Remove and beat with a spoon till smooth and cool enough to hold 
After icing is spread, decorate cake with half hickory nut meats. 


its shape. 





Cream the butter and sugar, sift the flour and baking powder 
three times, and add alternately with the milk a little at a time. 
the nut meats in a little of the flour and add. Lastly fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Start the cake in a hot oven and decrease the heat gradually. 

Reliable Marshmallow Icing 


A Delicious 






‘Dredge 


7% c. sugar 12 marshmallows 


Begin beating at once with 
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For 
Cosy, Comfortable, 
Dustless Homes 


Oak Floors have much more than 
their matchless beauty of finish to 
recommend them to those plan- 
ning to build or remodel. 


Mother and the girls will be 
especially benefited by them. They 
mean a cleaner home, with less 


dust, less dirt, easier housework. 


Oak Floors have been known to 
last a century. So there is prac- 
tically no wearout to be con- 
sidered. 


They cost less at the start than 
good carpets, besides being ever so 


much more sanitary. 


You can cover old floors with a 
special grade of %4 Oak Flooring, 
milled for just this purpose. One 
of our two free books on Oak 
Flooring tells you just how to order 
and lay this grade. 


Ask your dealer for an esti- 


mate, giving room measure- 
ments. Or send for our two 
books. 


The trade-mark below, stamped 
on every stick, is always your 
guarantee of properly seasoned, 


kiln-dried Oak Flooring. 


OAK FLOORING #2READV 
1034 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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EARLY SPRING GREENS 

If'you are looking for something “best 
ever’ in the line of early greens try the 
following: 

Take equal amounts of mustard, wild 
lettuce, dock, and dandelion leaves. Look 
them over carefully. Wash them well in 
cold water to remove al] sand grains, then 
put them in a kettle with enough cold 
water to half cover them before they 
are heated. Cover the kettle closely and 
place it over a brisk fire so it boils quickly. 

After the boiling begins, with a large 
fork lift the greens up and turn them over 
in the kettle so that all of them get sub- 
merged in the boiling water at the game 
time. Cook for ten minutes, then drain. 

Add one tablespoon of butter or drip- 
pings and one level teaspoon of salt to 
each two quarts of the wilted greens, then 
with just enough water added to start 
them boiling, return to the fire and boil 
until very tender. Renew the water, a 
little at a time as it boils away. Always 
renew with hot water. Just before serving 
add pepper to taste. Serve with warmed 
vinegar or the following vinegar dressing: 

Beat up two e well with one scant 
teaspoon of ground mustard and one-half 
teaspoon of salt. Add one tablespoon 
of melted butter and one teacup of vine- 
gar. Mix all the ingredients together and 
cook in a double boiler until it becomes 
of a custard-like consistency. When nearly 
cool beat in one a of olive oil 
or thick sweet cream. at with an egg 
whip one minute.—Mrs. M. E. L. 


COOKED RIGHT—SERVED COR- 
RECTLY 








Cabbage is one vegetable that we can 
have fresh thruout the winter. It is a 
most nourishing and palatable, vegetable, 
but we do not appreciate and relish it as 
the Spanish, French, and Italian peoples 
do because we do not cook it properly. 
Poor preparation makes of it an ill smell- 
ing, disagreeable looking, and indigestible 
food, while if cooked correctly it will 
be light green in color, tender and easily 


digested. 
To cook age correctly, shred or cut 
it up quite fine, plunge it in boiling salted 


water, and cook uncovered for twenty 
minutes, it is the old method of boiling 
for several hours in a tightly covered 
vessel which produces a dark brown, in- 
digestible food. 

An endless number of cabbage dishes 
can bé served to add variety to the heav 
winter diet. Serve boiled cabbage with 
meat, scalloped cabbage and cheese sauce, 
or baked cabbage with hamburger. Better 
still are some of the salads that may be 
made from the fresh vegetable. Shredded 
cabbage combined with apple, onion, 
a carrots, salmon, shrimp, peanuts, or 
shredded pineapple and served with boiled 
dressing, or oil mayonnaise are excellent. 
It is ible to make many other varieties 
of delicious salads from it, too.—V. H. D. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bread is the most common article of 
food found on the American table. Since 
3t is so generally and constantly used, it 
is 'very important that women know how 
to muke good bread. To help in further- 
ing this. art of good breakmaking, the 
home economics division of the United 
States d ment of agriculture has pre- 
pared a bulletin entitled “Baking in the 
Home,” which every woman will be in- 
terested in. 

The subject is discussed very thoroly 
and the bulletim’ is filled with recipes -for 
delicious breads, rolls, muffins, pastry and 
cookies. 

To obtain it, write the United States 
department of iculture and ask for 
fasmers’ bulletin No. 1136. It is yours 
for the asking 
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Pyrex Saves Extra Pan Washing 


HE farmer’s wife has enough to do without extra 

pan washing. Why not save this work with Pyrex, 
which cleans quickly, easily and surely. Pyrex reduces 
your dish washing because you bake and serve in: the 
same goiden-hued Pyrex dish. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Guaranteed Not to Break from Oven Heat 


Pyrex bakes everything easier, faster and better—it uses 
all the oven heat. You see your baking bake in Pyrex— 
the sides and bottom as well as the top. Lighten the 
work of the farm kitchen with these time and labor- 
saving dishes every meal, every day. 











Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is 
guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any 
Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex 
that breaks in actual use in the oven. 








Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 








You don’t have to go to the city for 
Pyrex. Your own storekeeper has 
Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
679 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N.Y. 
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THE PANSY’S VISITOR 

“A penny for your thoughts, Pansy!’ 
said the white birch tree as she swayed 
gracefully above the pansy bed. “You| 
have scarcely spoken a word this 
morning.” 

The purple pansy looked shyly up at the | 
birch tree. | 
“T don’t want to be impolite,” she said, 
“but would you mind telling me how you | 
get the pollen .o use in making your 
seeds?’ 

“Certainly not, my dear,”’ said the birch | 
tree graciously. “The wind brings it to 
me. | make my seeds in these little catkins 
which hang from my twigs high in the 
air, and when I am ready to use the 
pollen the wind shakes the catkins on all 
the birches and brings me plenty of new 
pollen. In return I give it my pollen to 
take to the other birches.”’ 

“So that is it,’ said the pansy. “But 
how am I to get any? I’m so close to the 
ground that I don’t see how the wind can 
reach me, and my seeds wouldn’t grow in- 
to strong healthy plants if I used my own 
pollen in making them. Oh, what am I 
to do?” 

The birch tree rustled her leaves sym- 
pathetically 

“It istoobad,” shesaid. *‘Iwish I could | 
help you but I don’t know how. I've} 
been wondering myself how you were 
going to manage it. Can’t you grow a 
little so the wind can reach you?” 

The pansy stretched up on tiptoe as | 
high as she could, but it was such a very | 
little bit that it didn’t help matters at| 
all. The birch tree shook hér head. | 

“That won't do,” she said sadly. “If| 
you -~ had catkins like mine it might 
be a little better, but as it is I can’t see 
any he + for you.” 

The poor little pansy looked very un- 
happy Indeed she was so busy trying 
not to ery that she didn’t even notice a 
tiny little bee that came buzzing around 
the pansy bed until she heard a very small 
voice say close beside her. 

“Oh, my! What a beautiful pansy! And 
what a lovely yellow cushion she has put 
right in her doorway where I can rest 
while I gather her honey! Let me see. I 
wonder where she keeps her honey. Why, 
of course! Those little white hairs point 
the way to it as they did in the other 
pansies, and if I stick my head in there, 
I'll probably find it.”’ 

So. without waiting for an invitation 
the little bee liton the yellow cushion in 
the center of the pansy and started to poke 
his head in at the hole he had seen. Now 
that little bee had visited other pansy 
flowers that morning and the top of his 
head was covered with pollen which they 
had dropped there. When he put his head 
in at the hole in the center of the purple 
pansy he bumped it right against the door 
of the little room where the pansy was 
planning to make her seeds, and asthe 
door was — the pollen came off the 
bee’s head and stuck to the door 

The purple pansy was delighted when 
she realized what had happened, and in 
her excitement she dropped some of her 
own pollen on a little white cushion of 
hairs just over her honey closet. As the 
little bee poked his head into the honey 
closet, he brushed it against the white | 
cushion and the purple pansy’s pollen | 
stuck to the top of bis head. The bee} 
lidn’t know anything about that because 


| 
| 
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he was busy sipping *h mey, and when he 
fle Ww away he carried the purple pansy’s 
pe len with him to some other pansy 


“Tt S iT ght!” called the pansy to the 


white birch tree as soon as the bee had 
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Under Your Pillow at Night 


O you ever wake up at night or on | 
these cold, dark mornings and wish 
you knew the time? And doesn’t it 
take almost your whole will-power to 


get up from your warm bed, put on the Waterbury 
light, and try to read the time from an dasth ok, Jom 
ordinary time-piece—your eyes squinted $65 


by the glare? 

A Radiolite under your pillow —one glance at 
the softly glowing hands and figures—and you 
know the time —scarcely roused from your doze. 

But that’s only one use for a Radiolite. You 
could name a dozen more from your own ex- 





Yankee Radiolite 


—the lowest-price ——: 
Radiolite, The cost of this wonderful convenience? Ten 
$3: cents a year at the most. For the Radiolite dial 


costs only seventy-five cents to a dollar extra and 
is good for ten years at a very minimum. 

To buy an Ingersoll is to be thrifty. Sold at 
dealers’ everywhere. 





Rost. H. Incersoir & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Sngerwsotl’ 


RADIOLITES 



































Pir COFFEE estas 


We Pay Parcel Post. We sell High Grade Coffee and Tea 
still 
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from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 


Send for our Money-Saving Price List, or better 
one $|.45 for 6 Ibs. JEVNE’S ECONOMY COFFEE 
|.56 for 6 Ibs. JEVNE’S EXCELLO COFFEE 
1.70 for 6 Ibs. JEVNE’S SPECIAL COFFEE 
1:80 for 6 ibs. JEVNE’S PERFECTION COFFEE 


peetaeae 


JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialist | (am .) ERS Sra at 
Dept. 10, 2855-57 W. MADISON ST., CHICACO, ILL. ; ; SSets set of, 


stuiNe mee. C co., 
CHEWII (6-60 GE OUR AGENT—Sell to dealers 
tn ya sows. Clean, profitable 
; novel packages. 
wri te toda a ‘Gum Go. Dept. F. Cincinnati 





ENDETS ~Wonder Money Makers We make Vending, Ball and_ Premium Gums. 
mend leaks instantly fn ‘all utensils, oot VIOL! NS with outfits = easy monthly 








water begs. © - Tnsakt and tienten, 10c a 
25e age. Wanted. 5 days trial. wr 
pase tae: dete 2. Box 309, Ammeterdam. NY, Miss. ss BERTHA Ss. M ARDISS.. ‘Shawnee, Kansas 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


e. “I don’t need catkins after all be- 
cause a little bee has brought me some 
lovely fresh pollen for my seeds. I shall 
begin to make them right away.” 

And with a smiling face the purple 
pansy set to work.—D. A. B. 


EARLY SPRING FASHION NOTES 


The beauty of simple lines and the use 
of simple materials is realized in the popu- 
ar one piece straight dresses now in vogue; 
very little trimming is required for these 
models, aside from the sash and belt. 

Side closings on dresses, skirts and 
waists, are very popular, sometimes a line 
of buttons marks the closing and again 
it is hidden under embroidery or other 
trimming. 

Buttons, by the way, form a very im- 
portant feature of the seasons decorations. 

Many straight line suits are worn. The 
skirts are narrow and the coats follow the 
same lines. Models more advanced, show 
flaring lines, tho it looks as if circular and 
full effects would be for the present at 
least confined to dresses. 

The absence of belts on the coats is in 
itself an indication that looser broader 
effects are thought of, with less defining of 
the waistline. 

On semi embroidered garments black 
and prey, or blue and henna combine well. 
Black on white is also very effective and 
striking. 

Black satin is a v 
just now. It is lovely embroidered in 
gray twist or floss. 

Gray as a color has found great favor 
for day and for evening; not always for 
the base or main part of a garment but as 
a trimming. On a dress of brown velours, 


popular material | 
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and fuel for 


HAT, in a sentence, is the marvelous story of 

Union Carbide, which has transformed the lives 
and habits of more than 300,000 American farmers in 
the last twenty years. 

What does this mean to you? 

It means that with a small supply of Union Carbide 
(crushed stone) and a simple mixing-machine, you 
can have all the fuel you need for cooking; all the light 
you need for the house, barns, drives and out-buildings. 





Stone dropped into water pro- 


OU 


or soft silk cloth in taupe, gray is smart. 
Steel bead embroideries, jet ornamenta- 

tions and metallic brocades, ially in 

black and white, silver and white are fine 


The Hottest Flame—The Brightest Light 


A simple machine mixes Union Carbide with water and, 


with gray. produces ane as you need it—no more, no less. It works 
New spring capes show yoke effects and automatically and needs but the slightest attention. 

are shorter than similar wraps of last There is no waste. Union Carbide keeps indefinitely. 

season. Ever the residue of the carbide can be used as a fertilizer for 


it is just pure, slaked lime. 

The fuel for cooking gives the hottest flame known; the 
light is so like»sunlight that it has fooled hens and vegetables 
into working overtime. 

Union Carbide does away with messy oil-lamps and the 

i of coal-ranges in summer. It gives you the cool, 
clean kitchen of the city-woman. It—Oh, we can’t begin to 
tell the whole story here. 

So mail us a postcard at once for details. We'll tell you 
what it will cost you and all about it. Write our nearest 


Pleated skirts remain in favor, ially 
in smart striped serge or in twill where 
the contrasting shade or color in the cloth 
may be so pleated as to exhibit only one 
tone when the wearer is standing. 

Roman stripes are in evidence, and 
coats of color vie with sport coats and 
black sweaters for supremacy. 

Taffeta in plain and two toned effects 
will be popular, but the woman of thought 
and conservative taste will be sure to see 


a 7 ean of ac de chine frock. branch today. 
aids are v pular, combined with 
a fabrics and also with black UNION CARBIDE SALES co. 
veive 

ting Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 

For sports dresses, long woolen scarfs eoples Bldg Balfour Bldg. 
are preferred to fur collars and boas. " . ~ ’ 30 East 42nd Street Son Poenaline 
They are knitted of cne color, and edged Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


with fringe of a contrasting color. 

The lingerie dress will return with all its 
attractive flounces, tucks embroideries and 
ribbons. 

Cotton etamines, ratines and the ever 
popular ginghams will be used for summer 
caresses. 





“City-fies the Farm” 


UNION CARBIDE 




























A suit of serge, showing a sack coat 
braided in border effect and finished with Distributed to over houses serving ever 








a notehed shawl collar, boasts of a short district ,alwaysin100-1b. 






300,000 country homes 





circular skirt. — c through local ware- blue-and-gray drums 
_Bead embroidery is attractive on UF-5-21 
charmeuse, — 





TOMORROW’ 


White's Weather Prophet fore- 
my son the weather 8 to 24 hoors Weather 
ps ————————— 


advance. Not a toy but 


_ Floss embroidery in all allover design 
is good on a dress of twill. 

Crepe de chine and crepe georgette 
combine well for a dressy blouse. It may 
have a girdle of crepe faced with a con- 


Music Lessons 
7 At Home 

Endorsed by Paderewski. “M: 
coach ycu. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and 


bh. & scientifically construc- 
Sp ted instrument working automatically, Hand. 
DP some, rehable and everlasting 


An Ideal Present 


Wonderful home study music 
lessons under great Ameri- 
teachers, 
guide and 


and Eur 



















sting color 
D P | Write naming you Interested in: 
Pleated flounces of taffeta. may be tised | Ww bs Feros Eee tee Ekae Bs es marig be Ss Srcm of 
trim a dress of crepe de chine. aca PRESSE CATALOG SEES tor & how end out to sell you what che 
weathe i “ 
University Extension Conservatory, Chicago ig FN 25 
paid to any address in U.S. 




















(wo tone taffeta is nice for a dress for AM 
| Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tella 


iss of sixteen years. 
how Stammering and Stuttering quickly cured 


Satin and velvet brocade is smart for 
ming on a dress of broad cloth. St continue to 
oulard silk may be used to make a 
an be 
by the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 


Before @t#closing your invention to anyone send for blank form 

~ of ’* to 8) witnessed. 

concerning petents free 

| fy 
Originators of the form ‘Evidence of Conception 

Ouray Building, Washirgton, D. C. 


t dress” for a girl of sixteen years. 
lowered organdy is very pretty and 
sing for dresses for growing girls. 


Form an inf: 





THE LEWIS SCHOOL. 42, Adelaide, Detroit. Mich. 
, Successful Farming advertisements are reliable | | 427 
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H Send 15c in silver or stam 
Catalog Notice $"%, 
500 designs of Latlies’, Misses’ and 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some po 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home d 
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3522—Waist, 3905—Skirt. A design that will 
serve for street and indoor wear. Serge, tricotine, 
taffeta, duvetyn, satin, shantung or linen are good 
sterials for its development. Waist pattern is cut 





for our Up-to-Date 
& Summer 1921 Catalog, containing 
hildren’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
ints for the needle (illus 
ressmak: 


tern 
er. Iowa. Patterns will not de exchanged. 





HOUSE 
DRESS 


351? 


3498—An Attractive Gown. The design is 
suited to wool, satin, 
bands of embroidery furnish the necessary decora- 
tion. The pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


and linen materials. Braid or 


in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- | 44, and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will 
ure. Skirt pattern in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34| require 3% yards of 40 inch material for the dress 
and 36 inches waist measure. The skirt is 2% yards | and 244 yards of 27 inch material for the guimpe. 
at the foot with plaits extended. It will require 644 | The width of the skirt at the foot is about 2 yards. 
; yards of 44-inch material to make this model for | Price 12 cents. 
em a medium size. Two separate patterns, 12 cents for | 
ecu n patts rn. 


3504—-Charmin 


Frock for the Young Miss. 


| The simplicity of this model is its most attractive 


How to Order Patterns 


number and size wanted, as pat 
and address your letter to Pattern 





March, 1921 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


. Successful Farming, 
lease do not request it. 
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3505 
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feature. Pattern cut in sizes 12, 14, and 16 _ 
A 14 year size will require 4% yards of 36 inch ma 
terial. Price 12 cents. 


3519—Play Garment for “Tiny Tots."” Th: 


pattern is cut in 6 months, 1 and 2 year sizes. 
1 year size will require 244 yards of 27 inch materia! 
Price 12 cents. 

3505—A Practical Outfit. Unbleached mus!) 
would be very effective for this outfit with son 
simple stitches of handwork for trimming. Patter 


is cut in 6 month, 1, 2, 3, and 4 year sizes. 


Write your name and address plainly 
oat , ~ Lt a oe to give oon 
terns can uplicated. Enclose price - 

De Bes Moines, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


year size will require 36 inch material,134 yards for | 
the dress, 154 yard for the petticoat and % yar 
for drawers. Price 12 cents. 

3503—Smart Suit for the Small Boy. Serge, 

heviot, flannel, pongee, seersucker, galatea, linen, 
drill and velveteen could be used for this model. 
Pattern is cut in 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 year sizes. A4 
ear size will require 2 yards of 44 inch material. 
Price 12 cents. 

3510—A Comfortable Apron. Pattern is cut in 
s sizes: small, 32-34; medium 36-38; large 40-42; 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. A medium 

will require 634 yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 12 cents. 

3526—A Popular Dress Style. Contrasting ma- 
terials are attractive for this design. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size will 
require 34 yards of 36 inch naterial. Price 12 
cents 

3500—A Dainty Frock. This model may be 
developed in all kinds of material. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size will 
require 23% yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 


cents 

3517—Work or Morning Dress. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. The width at the foot is 244 yards. For 
a medium size 6 yards of 36 inch material will be 
required. Price 12 cents. 

3499—An Up-to-Date Model. Embroidered 
and plain batiste are combined in the model as 
shown. It is suitable for many other fabrics. The 
pattern is cut in 16, 18 and 20 year sizes. An 18 
year size will require 3% yards of 44 inch material. 
The width of the skirt at the foot is about 1% 
yards. Price 12 cents. 
” 3496—A Good School Dress. Plaid and plain 
material combined make this model most attrac- 
tive. The pattern is cut in 8, 10, 12, and 14 year 
sizes. A 12 year size will require 24% yards for the 
Middy and 34% yards of 27 inch material for the 
skirt, collar, and cuffs. Price 12 cents. 


A REMEDY FOR SMOKY LAMPS 
Do you ever won- 
der why yourlamp or 
oilstove smokes? Has 
it ever occurred to 
you that your lamp 
or oilstove burns 
poorly and has a bad 
odor? Don’t put up 
ye with those things— 
— they are absolutely 
unnecessary. There is only one cause for 
all this trouble and that is “carbon.” 

[It seems ridiculous that a man will run 
his machine into a garage to have it 
cleaned from carbon, and then go home 
and spoil his eyes trying to read with a 
poor hight. What about that stable lantern 
with the globe all smoked up and smelling 
so from kerosene that your wife will not 
let you enter the house with it! Here isa 
remedy: 

We know from gasoline engine ex- 
perience that it takes a certain amount of 
fuel mixed with a certain amount of air 
to produce a combustible mixture. This 
same principle applies to the lamp or oil- 
stove. While the wick supplies the fuel, 
the burner has small perforations which 
admit the air. But if the mixture in our 
gasoline engine is too rich: that is, if the 
amount of fuel is too great, the engine 
smokes and accumulates carbon. There- 
fore, if the proper mixture is not main- 
tained in our lamps or oilstoves, they will 
smell and smoke and collect carbon on 
the burner and in the globe. We generally 
clean the globe, but allow the carbon to 
harden on the burner. This closes some of 
the perforations, and therefore admits less 
air, causing some more smoke before very 
ong. 

The thing to do is to keep the burner 
and wick clean. Screw the burner off and 
dip it into kerosene, scrubbing it with an 
old toothbrush. Then seratch over any 
dark spots (whith is hardened carbon) 
with a small knife until the brass shows. 
Now turn your wick about one quarter 
inch above the burner, and cut it straight 
cross with the scissors. Flush the whole 
thing with kerosene, dry with a rag and 
let it stand and dry thoroly. 

\fter a few minutes it is ready to put 
back on the lamp. Light it and notice the 
change: a bright light without odor or 
smoke; even when it is turned way up. 
lf it flickers the burner still contains some 

rosene, and must be dried more thoroly. 

Uo this about once a week, and you will 

r regret that you acquired that habit. 
kes but a few minutes, and saves you 
— used to take to keep the globes 
n. 4. S. 
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Thousands of 
homes ha ries 
° electricity make 
Use This Gas washday easy by 
using the Maytag 
Power Washer Wood Tub Elec- 
tric Washer.—the 
Indoors sameas the Multi- 
Motor, save that 
No one would think of it is operated by 
using a gas engine in the an electric motor. 
house. Yet you can wash 
with the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer in the 
kitehen—without a sign of 
smoke or gas—when it’s 
cold outdoors. We equip 
this power washer with a 
long, metal exhaust pipe. 
You put it through a window or door 
and it carries the smoke, smell and 
noise outdoors. 








Thousands of homes, not equipped 
with electricity, use the Maytag 
Multi-Motor which, besides doing 
anything our finest electric will do, 
is portable. It is run by an air- 
cooled gas engine—a part of the 
machine. 


Handles all clothes quickly and 
economically. Has a three-way, 
swinging reversible power wringer. 
Anyone can operate it. Why wash 
by hand? See the local dealer. A 
demonstration is all you need. If 
you do not recall his name, write us 
at once. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and The Maytag 
Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London 
Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and 
Hand Power Washers 


Multc-Mctor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 









































FAMOUS WINDOWS 


~ THE PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 


_— who have made the 
Pennsylvania the wonder- 
ful hostelry that it is, could 
not afford to permit within 
its walls any product of 
second-rate quality. They re- 
quired enduring, consistent, 
unnoticed perfection in the 
shade service given in every 
room—whether the “States- 
men’s Suite” (here pictured) 
or single rooms. 


Answering such exacting spec- 
ifications there was but one 
choice—Hartshorn. So in the Penn- 
sylvania, as in other Statler Hotels, 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics serve day after day— as de- 
pendable as daylight. 

In hotel and club, college and home, 

the name *‘Hartshorn™ associated with 


Shades and Shade Rollers, is a guarantee 
of the elimination of all shade troubles. 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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quibs rom 
Farm Wifes Note Boo 


Good cheer is the richest gold mine and 

no diamond set in platinum is so lovely as 
a from-the-heart-smile of a friend. 
| If the machine band gets to slipping 
|from having a little grease on it, dust a 
| little finely powdered rosin on the driving 
| wheel and the trouble will be corrected. 

When the nap of a plush coat has be- 
come flattened, hang the coat in the bath- 
room, fill the tub with very hot water and 
let the coat steam thoroly. Brush well 
and the nap will stand up as well as when 
new. 

There can be no growing without out- 
growing. It will not do to cling to old 
customs and ways merely for old associa- 
tions’ sake. 

Wash aluminum ware with plenty of 
hot, soapy water, rinse thoroly and wipe 
entirely dry with clean cloths. 

When cooking sweet potatoes, if a small 

iece of lard or other fat is added to the 
iling water, that dark, pitchy substance 
will not adhere to the kettle. 

Half our troubles in life come from not 
getting the right perspective. We do not 
distinguish the great from the small and 
often weep when we should smile. 

Would you be happy? Give happiness. 








There is more credit in being in co- 
operation with, than independent of, 
others. 


Do you use a gasoline iron? The little 
steam rising from this often burns the 
hand. Rub a little vaseline over the hand 
before putting on glove and this will be 
prevented. 

Rats do not like sulphur. Sprinkle it 
plentifully where they run or like to be. 

Trees are known by their fruit. It is 
useless to lean back and think we can 
rest on the standing or goodness of some- 
one else. 

To freshen and stiffen oiled shades and 
make them look new boil a quart of bran 
in three quarts of water and strain. 
Sponge both sides of shade with the bran 
water and press while damp. 

The smile that really makes the face 
beautiful is not merely a muscular con- 
traction; it is one that comes from the 
heart. There are some smiles of which we 
tire. 

The paper from bolts of ribbon is just 
the thmg for placing under organdie 
|erepe, etc., when sewing it, so there will 
}not be puckering. Keep in the machine 
|drawer where you always know just 
| where to find it. 
| Do you use pillow shams? Keep in 
| shape at night by sewing oy > of tape 
| on the back of two corners and hanging on 
| small brass hooks placed on window frame 
or closet door. 

Ever hhotice that the people most m 

















10c to 25c a Day Pays 


Mor the Syxrmphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving 

Over 2 Years Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 mos. 
— 2 yrs. on other popular 
models. Convenient month- 
ly payments. Enjoy your 
Symphonola while paying. 


Plays All Records 
Using steel needles, as Sym- 
phonola, Victor, Columbia, 
Emerson. without expensive 
extra attachments; Pathe 
or Edison Records with sap- 

hire or diamond points. 

ecords 70c Postpaid 
Sympbonola Records play- 
able on any phon ° 
Contains best of music. 
our latest Record list, and 
save money. 
Beautiful Book FREE 
Tiustrates Symphonolas 
in natural colors. Full de- 
tails, prices, terms, con- 
struction. A postal quickly 
brings it, Get your copy 
NOW— It’s FREE 


Larkin Co Inc., Desk SSF-321, Buffalo, N.Y. 





need of charitable judgment are the ones 
most apt to give harsa criticism? 

A handy, space-saving way to carry 
talcum when traveling is to fill an en- 
velope, perforate one corner then shake 
it out as wan When not in use slip 
in another envelope. 

The good body of an otherwise wornout 
nightgown will do double service if the 
worn top is cut off straight and a new 
kimono-style neck and sleeves sewed on. 
Make of muslin, all over embroidery or 
lace. 

The real test of the value of a thing is 
the use to which you put it. An expensive 
violin left in its case is really “worth” less 
than the kitchen poker with its frequent 
use. And there are co graduates 
whose education is worth less to their 
community than the little things some 
others who have stayed at home have 
picked up and make use of. 

When embroidery or lace becomes yel- 
low boil it up in water with a little bluing 
and the juice of a lemon in it.— Mrs. F.A.N. 
















Free Proot 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has [| 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf people | 
to hear. We are sure it will do thesame for 
you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


> 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No mo to pay, 
nored tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon is 
so complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 
Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The New Acousticon has improvements 
and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have 
» ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the 
New Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, 
and if it doesn’t make you hear, return it 
and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 
Dictograph Products Corp. 
1358 Candler Bidg., New York City, B. Y 
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Sheeting, Sheets and Pillow 
Cases—The Standard Family 
Sheeting For Two Generations 


Easy to wash; hard to tear; used by housewives 
every where. Weight just right; heavy enough to 
stand the wear. keeps white longest. 

Cut this advertisement out and 


show it to your dealer and ask 
for PEPPERELL SHEETING. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Ca., 
32 Thomas Street 
New York City 
Address Dept. 5 for Circular 
sample. FRADE MARK REG 


and 
New 400 5s-- Lam 
Power 
Gives a soft, brilliant, glo ra 
light; restful to the eyes; an 
illumination. 
BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
100 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burns 964 air and 44 com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lantern 
for every purpose. Clean-odo 
less--economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Can be carried where = perf: 
safe, even if ti over. 
LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
mantie burn 


New patented twin n e 
joo with One Mateh easily and quickly. 

of the AGENTS 
SEND NO foney- WANTED 


rite for Catalog, 
MONEY Trial Offer Write teday. 
Tue Akron Lame Go, 76.7% 
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MARCH MUSIC OFFERINGS 

It is said that a_person’s dail 
done better if they have some fad in which 
to spend part of their leisure time. Music 
in some form is a splendid fad for most any 
one. 

Following is the list of the October 
music coupon, which expires March 31st. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon. 

Vocal: Sweet and Low, 30 cents; When 
{ Come Home to You, 30 cents; Till I’m 
Called by the Master Above, 30 cents; Va- 
cation, 25 cents; Dear Old Fashioned 
Mother, 10 cents; Only a Rose of Yester- 
day, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Barchetta, 40 cents; 
Dance of the Moonbirds, 15 cents; Music 
sox, 15 cents; Love’s First Whisper, 15 
cents. 





Vocal 

Out Where the West Begins, by Philleo. 
d-e.) This is the best musical setting 
of these well-known words. The senti- 
ment of this poem by Chapman gives you 

new grip on friendship, a new start if 
discouraged. 

Was There Ever a Pal Like You, by 
Irving Berlin, (e-.) A very tuneful waltz 
ballad of a mother who was a real pal. 

Miss Mairiar, by Bartlett. (e-e.) This 
number is an unusually good humorous 
encore number for grown up or a girl. 
It describes the preparation made for the 
regular visit of the home dressmaker. 

Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, by Meyer. 
de.) The name indicates the story 
of this reminiscent song, which brings 
back memories of our first prayer. It has 

a very good accompaniment, which carries 
the melody thruout. 

Darling Nellie Gray, by Hanby. (e-e.) 
This is the old familiar song which was 
revived to use with a moving picture. The 
old melody is well arranged with the chorus 
for mixed or male quartette. This song 
will bring back many memories to the 
older members of the family. 

The Palms, by Faure. (e-f.) This song 
is sung in most all churches on Palm 
Sunday and it is not likely any will ever 
be written to take its place. 

Instrumental 

Legend of Love, by Ducelle, Grade 4. 
This very melodious solo brings in quite 
is very tunetul. 

Bubbles, by Greenwald, Grade 3. This 
little novelette is very bright and snappy 
contains grace nctes and should be played 
very lightly. 

Exce Medley, by Hawley, Grade 4. 
This is a medley of seven favorite sacred 
songs, Nearer My God to Thee, Calvary, 
Abide With Me, Lost Chord and others 
vi ry well arranged for a piano solo. 

Valse Bridiante, by Moszkoweki, Grade 
A very showy ’rhy thmical waltz num- 
which makes a splendid solo for a 


recital program. 


Address ail orders for music to Successful 
Farming. 


MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires June 30th, 1921.) 
Vocal 

Out Where the West Begins, 30 cents. 
Was There Ever a Pal Lake You, 30 cts. 
Miss Mariar, 30 cents. 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, 30 cents. 
Darling Nellie Gray, 15 cents. 

The Paims, 15 cents. 

Instrumental 

Legend of Love, 30 cents. 
Bubbles, 15 cents. 
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It has all the virtues 


chest, and quickly it 


neuralgia, 
aching muscles or 


Better Than 

















Excelsior Medley, 15 cents. 
Valse Brilliante, 15 cents. 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 









pay for, Write name and address plainly, 































0 dead Da 
Like a a a REAL Di Diamond 
oaspe Neb hee, Emites, 
anak s | undics meweet Sstct 
sais Sie | Kx 
7 a Sie } Fe oe $ 00 sown 
Geese quick roe Bre erence 
Was rio ai yA oy gps gail from 
price of $12 60 te f° He Oe 3 eer Keep the New Edison Amberola— Edison's 
Srienees 5118. Dept. 1278,Chicago eres phonograph with the diamond Bay 
' 4 You can be quickly cured, if yo |] Balance at sg an. Ag 
Daly oi $1.00 down. "W today for our Dew New 
Ss ¥rAMMER |: FA RABSON. ee Pag Di sor 8 mares 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book o: 
Stuttering, By. a, c. Cure " 


cured myse! B. N. 
14eBogue Bidga 1147 N. lil, St, indianepotee 


but is without the fuss, muss, and blister. 
rubs a little of the clean, white ointment on Junior’s 


m Stammering and 
tells how I 


“Dad i Sais oiseiine Used 
a Mustard Plaster” 


But Musterole is better, so Mother uses that. 


of the old-fashioned ee, 
he just 


sends his cold aw ay. 


For all coughs and congestions, use Musterole. 
Excellent also for sore throat, bronchitis, croup, 
rheumatism, 


lumbago, chilblains and 
joints. At all drug stores. 


35c and 65c jars; hospital size, $3.00. 


a Mustard Plaster 
































































E t ne. Samples 
Kapok, tic xiog ‘tees. Low fat- 
tory prices. Write J. B. POTTER, Mfgr., Peoria, Ill. 
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‘ No. 5: 

Rouse ay et Pane Ma teht 
-t-3 bath; big l'ving and din- 
lig’ Pillsece wile penne built-in 
pantry cases, etc. See catalog. 








Gordon-Van Tine Prices Show 
Bigger Savings Than Ever! 


Order Right From This Ad! Even thou - peg prices generally 
have reached rock bottom, Gordon- 


Van Tine can still save you big money 
because we sell direct from to you at 
wholesale prices. 

The same savings which have brought 
us 200,000 customers are working to- 
day for you. We are manufacturers— 
own four mills—and sell to you at 




















Standard 5 to 2 Red Cedar shin- _ producers’ cost plus one small — 


les, reguiar price through Muddie 
West averages $7.50. Butts of 5 You get your house at a 


Shingles measure full 2 inches. 


anteed price—no extras—and hightet ¢ quality and satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed no matter where you live. 


Further Savings by Ready-Cut Method 


Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
Shows best types of oe town > ond 


facations: ghotos; color ior pictures. 





Jap-a-Top 
—_ Surfaced By the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish you homes 
oofing and barns with all sawing and fitting of lumber done at the 


factory. All your carpenters do is nail material in place. 
Saves 17% of, lumber and as high as 30% of construction 
costs for you. No waste, no troubles or mistakes. Material 
comes in sealed car— we ship anywhere and guarantee safe 
arrival. Lumber not Ready -Cut if desired. 


=. 


Jap-a-Top Slate Surfaced Roofing 





(green or red) 85 ibs. to roll. Com- ns p 

plete with nails and cement. High- Built-In Convenience Features 

est grade, fire-resisting; guaranteed 

fe years aa grades as low as Pantry cases, linen closets, medicine cabinets, built-in 
LSS per rol we buffets without extra cost. Great step-savers. Furnished 


with your Gordon-Van Tine Home, or may be bought 


Quality Paint separately for the old house. Easy to install. 
Highest grade ys made. Covers Latest Wh ol es ale Prices | pan Ee, ras aoe Roan sheds 4 


othe gal, Bey On Building Material 


to the gal. Every 
can guaranteed.A @iaa 
paintiorevery use \ 
Our prices are down to bed-rock. You will be amazed at 
$ 98 thesavings you can make on lumber, hardwood flooring, windows, doors, 
‘oa roofing, paints, screens, furnaces and 5,000 other building material 
Gallon bargains fisted in the Gordon-Van Tine cata , oe direct brings you 


low costs. Ask us for book you want— TODA 
Four Big Mills— Davenport; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chehalis, Wash.; St. Loui 
pearest you. Address all mail to Home Office, Davenport, .—, 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. «= = 


? : “ESTABLISHED LISHED 1865, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back Se 


7288 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
ee A A TT 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 7288 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa. 
I plan to do the F 








We ship from point 





Sollowing Den «ooo cc cccccccccccccesccncccesecsescseste 


Please send 

me , : 
(State here book you are interested in) 

Nan com —  PGRRO ain cde'd See ei Ge oc ateseveicuskt, ede cone y 
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THE MARCH ACROSTIC 
This acrostic is made up of words, each 
having three letters. hen correctly 


guessed the central letters will spell the 


name of an Irish holiday in March. 
. Verb meaning to request. 

The past tense of “eat.” 

A member of the monkey family. 
An article of baseball use. 

A western tribe of Indians. 
Plural ‘of verb “‘is.” 

Adjective eiening large. 
Frozen water. 

. To add slowly. 

A kind of tree. 


WHAT DAY IS IT? 
This numerical enigma is composed of 
fifteen letters, the whole being an im- 
portant day in this month of March. 
The 5, 7, 1, 2 is a description of a broad 
smile, 
The 15, 11, 4 is yourself. 
The 3, 13, 14 is a girs name, found in 
the Bible. 
The 12, 6, 9 is what grows on hickory 


The 8, 10, 13 is to help. 


SPS PNS oe oboe 


A DIAMOND FOR ‘MARCH 


When correctly guessed the following} WELL KNOWN AMERICAN MEN 


tters will form a diamond with the 
ntral letters up and down and across 
pelling the name of one of the months. 


x 1. Aconsonant. 
x = 2. Dried grass. 

x x x 3. One of months. 
oe < . Frozen water. 

x A consonant. 


LAME LION AND THE LAMBS 

With the first warm spring days comes 
a renewed desire for some active outdoor 
games. March with its combination of 

lion” and “lamblike” weather gives an 
idea for a game which may be played on 
ny playground. 

There should be a space about fifty 
feet long, which need not be level or clear. 
\t one end mark out a cage, six feet square 
for the “lame lion.” At the other end 
s the base line or pen for the lambs. 

hoose one player for the lame lion. The 
t of the players are the lambs, who at 
signal, run up and touch the lion’ 8 cage. 
| their w ay home they are pursued and 
tagged, if possible, by the lame lion. 
But the latter is lame, that is, he must 
»p on one foot all the time he is chs asing 
e lambs. If he puts the other foot down 
the lambs may go home without being 
ised. As the lambs are caught, they be- 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 
HOW MANY NAMES? 
The New York 
pnd names on signboard: Amy, 
ulu, Lena, May, Lea, Anna, Elsie, — 
Anne, Nina, Sue, Hannah Nan, L icy, 
Susie, Ann. Can you find d these 
from square to square on the 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA FOR 
FEBRUARY 

The words defined in the February 

enigma are: gorge, swoon, ant, hinges. 

When their letters are arranged in 

numerical order the name of ‘George 


Washington” will be spelled. 


FIGURE FREAK 

The following illustration shows how 
nine apples may be placed in 10 rows 
with three apples in each row. 


. ¢ 
~~ ~~ ¢ i ‘ve ‘ 
~ Pia ' ao. ¢ 
B-- Qe -- 

. - 
Ps tte ag ; >on i 
os Me ‘ P = ae 
= So ~ 


If you look carefully you will find the 
following names of prominent Americans | ggg9 
hidden im the sentences published last | = 
month. 1. Harding; 2. Borah; 3. Reed; 
4. Hughes; 5. Taft; 6. Pershing; 7. Lowden; 
8. Edison; 9. Ford. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS 
The answers for this puzzle are as fol- 
lows: 1. Price-rice-ice; 2. Sledge-ledge- 
<w; &. Clink-link-ink; 4. Frail-rail-ail; 5. 
Spear-pear-ear; 6. Strip-trip-rip; 7. Stripe- 
tripe-ripe. 


AN EVEN WORD SQUARE 
The words making up this square are— 
June, Ural, naps, else. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ PARTY 
A game which will provide plenty of 
amusement for the six-year-olds is 
“Balloon Ball.” Choose two teams of four 
or five children each and station them on 
two chalk lines drawn on the floor, several 
feet apart. Another line is drawn thru 
the center. A balloon is tossed up between 
the teams and the children on each team 
try, by gently batting it with their hands, 
to make it land on the other side. The 
team on whose side the balloon finally 
lands is the loser. Scores may be kept 








me lame lions also, until al are cé vught. 


and several sets played. 









































: Draw a line according to number, beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. Draw straight from dot 
at o not send it to us, as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 


girl: ‘found the following 
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, Song 
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Italian Government Shoes 


The Garrison or dress shoes in black or tan. 
The black were the Italian officers’ dress shoes 


and the tan the privates’. Purchased in this 
country from the greatest and most reliable shoe 
factory in the world. ENDICOTT JOHNSON, 
and every pair of shoes carries their name 
stamped on the sole. These shoes were sold in 
this country as they were finished too late for the 
War, therefore were never worn. Built on the 
well-known arm. amy or Munson last and under direct 
—— and expert shoe inspection. Not an 
ounce of gage. Not a shoe made for the mail 
order tra t a shoe that was made for hard 
wear and long usage by le who intend to 

yand wearthem. T oes, compared with 
cheap work shoes selling at about $2.25, would easily 
be sore $7.00. 

WE GUARANTEE them for six months. We 
are the only mail order house which maintains a 
large shoe air shop and if these shoes do not 


ev e you the of wear for six months after the 
te they are shipped you have the ivilege of 
returning them to us and we will put them in first 


class cdndition and return them to weak without 
any charges. Why buy shoes of unknown manu- 
facturers and without a guarantee when for a few 
cents more you can get a real shoe with a reliable 
shoe factory guaranteeing you 6 months’ real wear. 
As an evidence of good faith mail us a deposit 


of $1.00 on each pair of shoes ordered, balance to 
be paid on delivery. 
tion size and color, 


KINGSLEY T TRADING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinols 


Learn “Auto 


In ordering be sure to men- 





Fay fu 

New. Poldiea, ewe srs It 
aitsises.. Wr era tin arn Aas) list, and free 
of fish, J.-F. avenen, Dept, 211, i, Lebanon.Mo, 















Catch Fish, 


them like a fly-trap catch 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net as 


best fish bai Agents want 
and bookleton tever $e Mo 





known. 
Cco.. R-21, 
MOTORCYCLE 





BARGAINS 
$50 and ep tue shobess a ~~ 

stock includ 
= must sold at once, 

ces smashed in half. M 

pair parts for motorcycles at ‘igs # 
about one half price. Write for 
complete list today. 


. ‘a 
cycle on t 
vi ! 
chine perfect condition. Re- i 
Brown Cycle Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 








All Successful Farming Ads are guaranteed. 
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GOODYEAR 
LINGTITE BELT Transm 





The Separator Drives and Gest Belts 


The separator occupies so important a place 
among the implements of modern power 
farming, and represents so considerable an 
investment, that its equipment for efficient 
operation is a matter of concern to both 
manufacturers and owners. Of this equip- 
ment, no item is more essential to the ma- 
chine’s perfect performance than is the belting. 


Everything about its work sets a premium 
on fast, uninterrupted operation of the separa- 
tor at full capacity. Time usually is a vital 
element in the job, and the whole process of 
threshing moves under high pressure. 


Experienced threshers know the value of 
powerful, smooth-running beltson the separa- 
tor. They recognize the varied duties of the 
various drives—auger, shaker, blower, cut- 
ter, elevator, up to the main drive of the 
transmission itself—and they lump them all 
under their one outstanding requirement— 
freedom from trouble. 


Their growing preference is for Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts as standard equipment, be- 
cause these belts demonstrate in actual serv- 
ice the advantages of their special design, 
construction and specification to farm power 
needs. Goodyear Klingtite Belts have a rep- 
utation among progressive farmers as the 
belts that need no breaking in. They require 
no belt dressing. They hold the pulleys, 

, transmitting full power, under all atmospheric 


GOOD 


conditions. They do not shrink or stretch 
appreciably ; they do not separate at the plies; 
they wear a long, long time. 


To insure the best results from the machines 


they make, The Cape Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, are equip- 
ping their entire lines of threshing machines 
with Goodyear Klingtite Belts. Their reasons 
for so doing, and their satisfaction with this 
belting, are expressed in the following para- 
graph from a letter by C. A. Himmelberger, 
manager: 


“After much experimenting with various 


kinds and grades of belting, we have finally 
decided to equip our entire line of ‘New 
Model’ threshing machines with Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts. We have been offered many 
other kinds of belting at much lower prices, 
but our decision is in line with the policy of 
our business, and the quality of our own 
product.” 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts, like Goodyear 


Cord Tires for Motor Trucks, protect our 
good name among manufacturersand farmers. 
They come in endless type for main drives 
for threshers and in suitable lengths for all 
other farm power duty. Their uses are dis- 
cussed in the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia, a 
copy of which will be mailed on letter request 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 





KLINGTITE BELTS 
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The Goodyear Tie & Rubber Ca 
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Fromi Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 


CONGRESSMAN TINKER AND HIS CLOCK 














pyrighted, 1920, by the New York “Evening Post,” Inc. 
“EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW?” 


—Jones in the New York Evening Post. 
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Baer in Washington Labor. 
UNITED STATES APPROPRIATION PIE 
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From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 


IT’S NEVER YET FAILED TO CLEAR UP 
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° “ 
] suipPeD my SWEEP To AN 
EASTERY MARHE ANO SOLD 

THEM AT $2.10 PERHEAD- 


* IT cosT Me $1.77 PER HEAD 
FOR FREIGHT AND OTHER. 
SHIPPING EXPENSES — 


My RETURN ON THE SHEEP 
WAS 33¢ PER HEAD — 
Bn 2 Brin 
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Stinson in the Dayton News 


IT’S A STEEP ROAD FROM FARM TO CITY TABLE 
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Ash any of us LQOOO Lumbermen 
why we 2 ewer to sell Cornell’ Board 


WE have handled all the other varieties 
of wallboard from the cheapest to the 
costliest, and we never found another that 
gave such universal satisfaction for permanent 
walls, ceilings and partitions. 


One reason is Cornell's “Triple-Sized” 
process which gives Cornell panels triple 
protection against moisture, expansion and 
contraction. This is why Cornell can be 
guaranteed not to warp or buckle if directions 
are followed. Anyone who can handle a 
hammer and saw can apply Cornell to the 
joists and studding, or over damaged plaster. 

















Cornell's exclusive “Oatmeal” finish makes 
handsome interiors. Because of the “Mill 
Primed” surface Cornell takes a perfect s eo 


of paint or calcimine without the work and 
expense of a priming coat. 


Around the farm Cornell has a score of 


uses for interiors in the home, tenant houses, 
garage, milk house, poultry house and other 
structures, as well as for bookcases, harness 
— sheathing, cabinets, nests, etc. 


roe | lumber yards feature this improved 
wallboard. You can tell the genuine ~ the 
name on the edge. 


N Mi Woods Board 


Write for Sample Board and Book No. 21 
of Beautiful Cornell Interiors—FREE 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices, Chicago 
Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin 































the farm. 
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Always keep a few 
bundles handy on 
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Look for this blue and 
gold label on Washing 
Machines, Refriger- 
ators, Stoves, Enam- 
eled Table tops, and 
other household util- 
ities, 
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FOR ENAMELED PRODUCTS 4 
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The Beauty of Fine Porcelain 


147 
















with the Strength of Iron 


A refrigerator of enam- 
eled “Armco” Ingot Iron has 
the sheer, beautiful gloss of 
fine porcelain. The surface 
is smooth and unbroken by 
“pin-holes,” bubbles, or 
lumps. 

This is due to the purity 
of the iron base. By special 
processes of manufacture, 
“Armco” Ingot Iron sheets 
are purified of foreign mat- 
ter that is found in all iron 
ore and in the other metals 
used. Thus the tiny atoms 
of iron are closer together, 


the texture is uniform, and 
the enameling grips with 
the maximum adherence. 
There is no tendency of the 
enamel to split, crack, or 
flake. 


When buying a refrigera- 
tor, a stove, a washing 
machine, or an enameled 
table top, ask the salesman 
if it is made with “Armco” 
Ingot Iron. Look for the 
blue and gold Armco tri- 
angle, which manufacturers 
are glad to place upon such 
products. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron is used in the manufacture of such 
nationally advertised enameled products as “‘Sanico Ranges,” 
“Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators,”’ “Buck's Stoves and 
Ranges,” “Globe Stoves and Ranges,” ‘‘Brascolites,”” and 
table tops and stove parts made by Vitreous Enamelin 
Company of Cleveland, Benjamin Electric Company o 
Chicago, Porcelain Enamel & Manufacturing Company of 
Baltimore, and The Enamel Products Company of Cleveland. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Box 347, Middletown, Ohio 


p----—---------- — 





The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 347, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet, “Rust-Resisting 
Iron on the Farm,” which describes in detail 
“Armco™ Ingot lron products. 


Town and State 
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Y Sweeney Auto School, understands a Ford car 
y Gentleman:—I have $ from Ato Z, I would like 
: just opened a garage and ° to get in touch with him. I 














gone down, - 


Real Money 


Asks Us to Wire 

Iverness, Miss. 

Sweeney Auto School, 
Gentlemen:—I am in 
need of a good post grad- 
uate mechanic. Will pay 
all a man is worth. Please 
wire at my expense.— 


MORE. 


Get Into The Automobile 
Business NOW and Make 


60 Cents an Hour 
Bird City, Kansas 

Sweeney Auto School, 

Gentlemen:—We are 
in need of two good me- 
chanics. Can youfurnish 
them to us? We will pay 
60c an hour. The night 
men can have the job as 
long as they like.—Bird 
City Garage. 
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SWEENEY Trained Men in Demand \ 
Right Now at $50.00 a Week and 
Here’s the proof. Read these genuine letters that 
have just come in asking for SWEENEY TRAINED MEN 
to work in garages, auto concerns, repair shops, ete. Corn 
has gone down, wheat has gone down, all farm products have 
but gasoline hasn’t gone down. 


$50 a Week 

Tallahassee, Florida 

Sweeney Auto School, 
Gentleman:—I want a 
first class mechanic and 
electrician to work in my 
arage. I want him for 
ead mechanic and will 
ay $50 per week. Please 
et me hear from you by 
return mail.--Allie Stoutamire 


Good Pay for YOU! 
Garages, repair shops, 
auto concerns, are paying 
top wages but they de- : ; 
mand the trained man. The man who can’t 
The untrained man } make ag ny 
hunts work: but veing east into the dis- 
the tenined mon card. RIGHT NOW during 
takes his pick of the big reconstructive period, 
good jobs. the man who knows— the 
trained man is wanted—is_ being 


Big Paying Jobs 


Hays Motor Car Co., sought for. 
J. L. Hays, Manager. The pay is big Steady Job— Standard 
—but  you’ve Wages. 


Want Sweeney Graduate 
Lake, Indiana 


would like to have one 


SAVE 






got to be big 
enough for 
the job. 


Cullison, Kansas 
Sweeney Auto School, 
Gentlemen :—If you have 
a man there who is 
through school and who 


have a steady job for the right 
party and will pay stand 





y 
% >) rood { .l 7 ld — . . 

i ike to hove a evaluate Gonelusiv ARS 

=> Oo ou scnool f ( 1ese 

‘| 4 give a man steady work Proof de Sa STEP-SEND FOR MY 
| tua, good price. | Rregta tn BIG FREE CATALOG 


Garth Squier, Squier’s Garage 


a SWEENEY 





+ ; DIPLOMA can The most im- 
we sceure ajob like these at $50 a week or more : portant thing 
p: He won't be caught in the army of unemployed. Starta Business on $25. you can do to- 
{ His practical training and experience in this Neck City, Mo. day is to clip 
f great Million Dollar Trade School fits him Sweeney Auto School the coupon and 
4 en . * . : . - , 

# i> 2h thee patties -<eeitienn They Ask for Sweeney Graduates Gentlemen:We have | mall it RIGHT 
a’ that are opened to SWEENEY L . 8 W k an excellent opening for NOW. Get my 
v E _N > . i 

TRAINED MEN RIGHT NOW earn in eexks good first class auto re- | Dig FREE cate- 


log. It shows 
hundreds of 
actual photo- 
graphs of men 


and these letters pr ve it. " 

pairman. If you know 
of such a man put us in touch 
with him. There is a large 
brick building here with tools, 


Thousands of young men, mechanically 
inclined, just like you, have come to the 

































a eee Pay ry Price Sweeney School and after a few weeks © engine, air pump and tank. at work in my 
‘ ‘smon " So. Dak. — ft .s ® - rent only $25 per month.— MAGNIFI- 
: Sweeney Auto School, have left us to get gor rd pay ing jobs— W. G. Hogan. AM 
} , ave ; S SS ’ r ? 
i Gentlemen:~I want at have a busin of their own—their 
by good electrician if you future assured. You cannot get the 
: ave one. Sen i : = j , j , 
as have one. Sendhimup Sweeney System of practical experience anywhere 
and I will pay most any vu” os t ae 
‘ price for a good man else. rhe System that teaches by working MAIL THE 
would like to _ him with your hands—the system that trained 
wht away.—E. QO. = . + Oa . UPON 
Bitner Guam over 5,000 men for the U. S. Government CO 
during the war. Over 36000 Graduates. ~ TODAY 
FREE I will gladly send you my 72-page illustrated catalog free. Also 
a free copy of the Sween y School News, a most interest D O 
monthly school paper published here. Youwill enjoy them. Read | T ‘ 
the worthwhile stories of men like yourself, who came to Sweeney’s 
and found success. Read how Frank Powell and Harry Wilson built NOW ’ 
up a $20,000 business in about two years after graduating. Read 
how Elbert A. Pence built up a $25,000 yearly garage business at Clear- 
mont, Mo. These stories and many more are told | 7 Swoon vy Students | 
Also I want _ to learn how my students enjoy themselves after work | 
: in the heated swimming pool, the club and reading rooms, etc Send For Big Free Catalog Mail this ; 
COUPON right now. Emory J. Sweeney, President. Coupon | 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President i 
Dept. 458, Sweeney Building, ' 
| LEARN A TRADE cores 
am Please send me free without any obligation on my 
@@ part, your 72-page catalog and your Sweeney 
> @® School News Tell me of the opportunities in the 
@ Auto and Tractor Business, 
= 
= 
e CHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION — NQMC. sees eeeeeer seeeeecesessesesneesoeoes SP 
{ 458 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY,MO P.O... Paatenssusses 
Set wares a __ — 








